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PREFACE. 


It  seems  to  me,  that  many  works  have 
been  published,  in  which  the  several  au¬ 
thors  have  brought  together  a  mass  of 
words,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  eking 
out  a  seemly  volume.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  shall  not  at  present  dwell. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  author, 
that  a  book  without  a  preface  is  like  a 
body  without  a  head  ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  many  of  those  bodies, 
even  when  deprived  of  their  head,  have 
done  no  discredit  to  their  authors.  But 
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it  appears  to  me  that,  however  small  the 
publication  may  be,  it  does  not  bear  the 
appearance  of  a  finished  volume,  unless 
it  be  so  accompanied.  It  is  like  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  or  a  fine-dressed 
gentleman  riding  on  an  unsaddled  horse. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  period  that 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  I  have  observed  many  a  work, 
collected  from  different  ancient  authors, 
in  order  that  they  might  appear  more 
grand  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  They 
wish  it,  also,  to  be  believed,  that  all  this 
store  of  knowledge  has  originated  in  their 
own  cranium.  But  it  is  soon  found  that 
the  works  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  collection  from  those  of  their  ancestors, 
with  slight  improvements ;  handing  them 
down  from  generation  to  generation  for 
future  improvement.  And  what  will  be 
the  end  of  this  career,  when  so  many 
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are  contributing  in  aid  of  this  literary 
fund  ?  Truly,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
unable  to  search  after  and  to  obtain  those 
qualifications,  which  are  necessary  to 
form  an  accomplished  author. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  brought  about  j  but  the  one  I  parti¬ 
cularly  refer  to  is,  that,  in  my  younger 
days,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  my  native  country,  and  the  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  of  my  parents. 

I  must  observe,  that  for  the  following 
pages  the  Author  claims  no  merit ; 
though,  in  tracing  the  career  of  one  who 
was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources, 
and  whose  qualifications  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  are  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  own  industry  and  talent. 
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According  to  the  arrangement  which  I 
have  laid  down  in  revising  my  notes  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  I  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  giving,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  a  short  sketch  of  my 
father’s  life. 


THE  AUTHOR. 


LIFE  AND  TRAVELS, 

&C.  &C. 


CHAP.  L 

My  father,  Joze  de  Proanca,  was  born  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1744,  in  the  parish  of  de  Ade,  in  the 
county  of  Castalo  Mendo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
liver  Coa.  This  small  parish  lies  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  situated  twenty-live  miles  west  of  Almei¬ 
da,  and  thirty-live  north-west  from  Penhal,  and 
twelve  west  from  the  county  town.  The  people 
of  this  village  are  supplied  well  with  all  their 
commodities.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
west  with  excellent  vines  and  orchards.  On  the 
south  and  east  it  is  surrounded  with  line  fields, 
which  produce  plenty  of  provision  for  their  own 
sustenance  ;  and  between  these  fields  and  the 
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village  is  a  space  of  ground,  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres,  where  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  feed  through  the  winter  and  part  of  the 
summer.  Through  the  centre  of  this  field  passes 
a  small  stream,  which  runs  from  west  to  east. 
Although  this  stream  is  very  annoying  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  during  the  winter,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  overflowing,  and  which  is  injurious  to 
their  health,  yet  it  is  the  means  of  watering  the 
gardens,  and  consequently  of  supplying  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  vegetables  during  the  summer. 
This  space  of  ground  is  likewise  planted  with  a 
great  number  of  mulberry  trees,  which  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  feeding  the  silk  worms,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country  during 
summer.  I  may  notice  here  that  the  silk 
worms  are  nursed  by  young  females,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  themselves  well  clothed, 
or  purchasing  apparel  of  any  kind.  In  my  vi¬ 
sit  to  my  friends  in  1830,  a  niece  of  mine  had 
no  less  than  sixteen  bushels  of  silk  worms, 
each  bushel  realizing  one  pound  silk,  and  the 
average  price  is  from  fid.  to  6d.  per  ounce:  but 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  explain  at  greater 
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length  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  work* 
In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  that  the  houses 
are  built  with  common  stone,  and  clay  in  place 
of  lime,  and  are  'all  two  story  high.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  all  farmers,  and  amount  to  five 
or  six  hundred.  There  is  no  trade  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  My  readers  may  perhaps 
think  that  1  am  digressing  from  my  subject, 
but  according  to  my  arrangement,  previously 
laid  out,  1  must  describe  the  head  town  of  the 
county,  and  what  makes  me  more  anxious  to 
do  this  is,  because  my  father  held  three  offices 
in  that  town  for  three  years,  at  different  times, 
and  more  especially  as  1  have  never  found  it 
described  in  history. 

This  town  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful  sum¬ 
mit,  and  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Almeida,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Coa,  and  thirty  north¬ 
west  from  Penhal,  and  is  likewise  south  to  the 
main  road  leading  from  Almeida  to  Guarda 
twenty-five  miles  ;  but  I  shall  explain  the 
course  of  the  river  Coa  more  particularly  af¬ 
terwards.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Moors 
in  olden  times,  is  surrounded  with  a  strong 
wall,  and  has  two  entrances.  The  wall  con^- 
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tains  fourteen  small  turrets,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  sentinels,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  strengthening  the  city  in  time  of  need. 
One  of  the  entrances  to  this  town,  namely  the 
one  on  the  north,  admits  only  foot  passengers  ; 
the  one  on  the  east  admits  horses  and  carts,  or 
anything  else.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
an  inside  wall,  which  serves  to  inclose  the 
castle,  and  there  is  an  arched  entrance  to  it^ 
with  a  strong  door,  which  stands  to  this  day. 
Inside  of  the  castle  there  is  a  large  building, 
which  was  used  for  stores  in  ancient  times. 
Four  dismounted  cannons  remain  on  the  castle 
to  this  day,  but  the  building  is  otherwise  in 
ruins.  As  to  the  town,  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  confused,  and  run  in  all  directions  ; 
but  in  general  are  pretty  clean,  although  the 
inhabitants  are  not  to  thank  for  this,  for  there 
is  a  Superior  Being  above  who  sends  rain  now 
and  then,  to  clear  the  filth  and  impurities  down 
the  street,  and  from  thence  into  the  river  Coa. 
This  town  is  the  poorest  in  the  county,  as  it 
contains  only  a  few  farmers.  It  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parishes,  and  contains  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
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Since  I  have  described  the  town  so  well,  I 
also  consider  it  necessary  to  give  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  a  justice  court  which  holds  there.  To 
this  court  twenty-one  parishes  are  attached, 
which  belong  to  the  same  county,  and  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Juis  de  Ordenero,  two  Verederos, 
two  Almontecals,  and  one  Escrevor  and  two 
Merenhas  belong  to  this  department.  Also  at¬ 
tached  to  this  court  are,  one  Juis  Dosorfanes, 
and  one  Escrevor.  The  two  Juis  above  men^ 
tioned  preside  in  the  court  as  magistrates  or 
county  justices  of  the  peace — the  two  Veredo- 
res  survey  roads,  bridges,  and  trenches  in  the 
highway,  and  fine  those  who  do  not  keep  these 
in  order — the  two  Almontecals  visit  towns 
and  fairs  in  the  county,  and  grant  liberty  to  the 
merchants  to  sell  their  goods,  by  paying  a  small 
duty,  which  they  collect,  and  which  they  give 
to  higher  authorities — the  Escrevor  is  a  clerk, 
who  notes  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  This 
court  holds  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
at  ten  o’clock.  Merenhas,  or  door-keepers,  are 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  people  to  the 
court,  through  the  county.  Also  in  this  court 
sit  the  Juis  Dosorfanes  and  his  clerk,  for  the 
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special  purpose  of  pleading  the  cases  belong¬ 
ing  to  minors.  In  this  town  reside  two  doc¬ 
tors  of  law,  e.  advocates,  who  give  advice 
to  any  person  for  payment.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  this  is  the  poorest  town  in  the  county, 
and  as  there  is  not  an  acre  of  good  ground 
surrounding  it,  except  a  few  gardens,  which 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  green  vegetables 
during  the  summer,  my  readers  will  not  won¬ 
der  at  it,  and  more  especially  since  the  town 
is  built  upon  a  rock.  North-east  from  this 
town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  stands  a  beau¬ 
tiful  small  summit,  which  is  considerably  high¬ 
er  than  the  town,  and  consequently  my  readers 
will  perceive  that  this  town  could  not  stand  a 
siege,  or  hold  out  long  in  defence.  As  I  was 
born  in  this  county  I  considered  myself  bound 
to  give  the  preceding  description. 

To  return  to  my  father’s  history.  In  his  early 
days  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  by  his  father,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  parish, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  education.  He 
was  very  studious,  and  took  great  pains  while 
at  school  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge,  so 
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that  he  might  be  capable  of  embarking  in  any 
kind  of  business.  After  being  six  years  at 
school,  he  wished  to  be  put  to  a  trade,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  he  applied  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  wished  to  know  what  trade  his  in¬ 
clination  led  him  to  follow.  In  reply  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  question,  he  said  he  wished  to  be  a 
wright,  and  accordingly  his  father  readily  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  master  in  the  same  parish. 
After  his  father  made  an  agreement  with  his 
master,  he  was  bound  by  an  indenture  to  serve 
four  years.  During  his  apprenticeship  he 
served  his  master  respectably  and  honestly. 
In  the  year  17b4>  being  then  in  the  20th  year 
of  his  age,  he  commenced  working  for  himself 
as  a  journeyman  for  two  years  with  the  same 
master,  and  in  the  year  I766  he  lost  his  father, 
and  likewise  he  lost  his  mother  on  the  23d  of 
December,  I768.  He  was  left  then  to  him¬ 
self,  the  same  as  many  a  young  man  in  the 
world,  and  did  not  fail  on  his  part  to  do  the 
best  for  himself  and  his  three  brothers  and 
sister,  for  a  short  time.  During  this  period, 
he  conducted  himself  with  propriety  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  brothers  and  sister,  as  a  father  to 
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his  children.  In  the  year  17^9,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  in  the  county  as  a  Juis  de 
Ordenero  for  one  year,  as  they  are  commonly 
elected  for  one  year  only.  He  fulfilled  his  of¬ 
fice  with  great  credit  to  himself,  along  with 
others  who  served  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
need  to  explain  this  situation,  as  it  has  been 
mentioned  before.  My  father,  when  he  was 
young,  having  received  a  very  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  the  reason  that  he  accepted  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  mentioned  was  for  raising  him  in 
high  estimation  with  his  acquaintances.  My 
father  having  lived  in  a  retired  manner  during 
his  youth,  he  wished  to  be  more  retired  in  fu¬ 
ture,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  of  177^> 
sought  a  wife  in  Port  de  Valha,  in  the  same 
county.  The  lady  was  rather  older  than  him  • 
self,  yet  she  accepted  of  him  as  a  husband, 
although  she  was  possessed  of  more  wealth 
than  he.  My  father  and  she  were  married  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1772>  without  contract  of 
marriage,  and  lived  agreeably  and  honourably 
in  my  native  place.  He  commenced  a  farmer 
along  with  his  trade,  working  in  the  winter 
and  wet  days,  or  any  other  time  when  he  had 
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leisure ;  and  in  the  summer  he  worked  his 
ground  the  same  as  other  farmers.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  177^?  loving  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  who  is  living  in  health 
with  her  family  at  present.  On  the  first  of 
January,  177^>  father  was  appointed  to 
another  situation  in  the  county,  as  Veredor. 
Having  explained  this  situation  before,  I  will 
not  lose  time  in  going  over  it  again.  No¬ 
thing  occurred  worth  noticing  during  the 
time  that  he  lived  with  his  loving  wife.  In  a 
short  time  after  the  birth  of  her  child  she  took 
trouble,  and,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1 77^?  died, 
leaving  my  father  to  lament  his  loss  ;  but  the 
consolation  he  had  was  his  daughter,  which  re¬ 
mained  for  his  comfort ;  but  he  never  neglect¬ 
ed  his  business,  except  for  a  short  time.  He 
found  himself  without  help  in  his  own  house, 
and  began  to  think  of  taking  another  wife, 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  year  177^* 
Having  got  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  parish  of  Demuzeala,  in 
the  same  county,  she,  after  a  short  courtship, 
agreed  to  take  him  for  her  husband,  although 
she  was  younger  than  him  ;  and  accordingly 
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they  were  married  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  I78L 
I  must  say  here  she  was  my  mother,  and  I 
will  so  call  her  after  this.  Her  name  was  The- 
reza  Pallos.  My  mother  bore  to  my  father 
seven  children — three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
I  am  the  youngest  of  the  family.  Two  of 
them  died  in  infancy.  Besides  me  there  is  only 
one  sister  alive.  Nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred  worthy  of  explanation.  My  father 
and  mother  lived  very  comfortable,  and  carried 
on  their  business  as  usual.  In  the  beginning 
of  January,  17^4?  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
another  year  in  the  county  as  Almonteacal. 
The  duties  of  this  situation  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained,  and  my  readers  will  find  it  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  county  town.  I  must  beg 
leave  here  to  mention,  that  in  Portugal  gentle¬ 
men  of  education  are  always  in  the  yoke,  the 
same  as  carters’  horses  in  this  country  below 
the  saddle,  for  they  get  plenty  of  work  and 
little  or  nothing  for  it.  My  father  and  mother 
lived  for  twenty  years  together  like  a  loving 
pair  along  with  the  remainder  of  their  children 
and  neighbours. 

I  may  here  remark  that  my  father  held  se- 
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veral  situations  in  the  parish,  both  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  which  situations  he  filled  with  fide¬ 
lity.  My  readers  may  be  surprised  how  I  am 
able  to  give  such  a  particular  account  of  my 
father's  life,  when  1  was  so  few  months,  (I  may 
say  weeks,)  old  when  he  died ;  but  this  will 
be  explained  more  fully  in  1830.  My  father 
was  of  a  robust  constitution,  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  and  enjoyed  good  health  all  his 
life,  until  his  latter  end.  He  died  on  29th 
August,  1795.  He  gave  his  body  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  dust,  and  his  soul  to  his  Maker.  This  is 
the  portion  of  all  men. 

Then  let  ns  look  to  the  Supreme  Being  above,  and  the 
Most  High, 

And  when  here  below  in  dust  we  forgotten  lie. 
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CHAP.  n. 

1  WAS  born  on  24th  February,  1795.  From  this 
statement  my  readers  will  see  that,  at  my  fa* 
ther’s  death,  I  was  an  infant.  Being  born  on 
the  day  before  St.  Mathias’  day — a  fast  day 
held  on  the  25th  of  February — my  parents 
gave  me  the  surname  of  Mathias,  in  honour  of 
that  saint.  Here  1  may  repeat  that  for  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  my  early  history,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  relations.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1779,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  were 
put  into  a  considerable  state  of  agitation,  in 
consequence  of  rumours  of  a  French  invasion, 
as  my  readers  will  see  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  how  the  French  came  to  in¬ 
vade  Spain  under  the  pretension  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  But  upon  this  subject  I  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  my  readers,  as  they  may  find  it  by 
referring  to  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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1  may  mention  that  in  1805  the  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  Spain.  iVfter  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  forts  and  garri¬ 
sons  of  that  kingdom,  Bonaparte  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Spain, 
to  repair  their  armies,  and  march  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
that  kingdom.  According  to  my  best  recol¬ 
lection,  the  French  entered  into  Almeida,  as 
poor  as  Lazarus,  where  they  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  took  two  thousand  prisoners, 
who  were  in  the  garrison  at  the  time.  The  in¬ 
vaders  took  possession  of  all  the  arms  of  the 
garrison,  and  supplied  themselves  with  them. 
After  being  reinforced  and  recruited,  they 
were  ordered  to  march  to  the  north  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  as  they  went  along  took  possession  of 
and  strengthened  all  the  garrisons  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  All  this  they  did  under  the 
pretence  of  friendship.  At  last  they  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  intending  to  take  the  Royal  Family 
prisoners,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Spanish 
monarch,  but  the  King  being  suspicious  of  their 
friendship,  had  escaped  with  his  retinue  six 

hours  before  the  French  army  arrived.  They 
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embarked  in  a  ship  of  war  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^ 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  trace  his  Majesty  any 
farther,  and  I  have  to  thank  a  friend  for  the 
the  above  information,  which  I  collected 
in  1813.  General  Junot,  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  remained  in  possession  of  Lisbon, 
and  declared  himself  King  of  that  kingdom. 
But  1  must  leave  off  this  city  for  a  time,  and 
commence  my  narrative  as  a  traveller  through 
the  world  i 

After  my  mother  was  left  a  widow,  with  five 
children,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  instruct 
them  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  carried  on  her 
business  as  usualj  but  that  continued  for  a  short 
time  only,  for,  to  her  great  lamentation,  shortly 
after  my  father  died,  she  lost  three  of  her 
children,  which  left  only  two,  of  which  I  am, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  youngest. 
My  mother  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  her 
stock  of  cattle,  and  set  part  of  her  property, 
and  wrought  the  rest,  thinking  to  bring  up  her 
two  children  without  carrying  on  the  farming 
to  such  an  extent.  In  the  year  I8O7  she  put 
me  to  school  in  the  same  parish  in  which  I  was 
born,  and  nothing  remained  on  my  part  for  to 
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do  but  I  executed  faithfully  to  obtain  know* 
ledge  in  the  different  branches  of  education. 
I  may  mention  here  that  I  continued  for  a  very 
short  time  only  at  school.  The  master  said  to 
my  mother  that  I  would  have  been  the  best 
literary  character  in  the  country,  if  I  had  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  longer.  After  having  been  at 
school  for  sometime,  the  schoolmaster  came  a 
second  time,  and  said  to  her  that  he  hoped  I 
would  be  continued  at  school,  for  he  would  as* 
sure  her  that  I  would  improve  my  time  and 
talents  to  good  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  would  be  a  help  to  her  in  her  declining  years, 
She  shed  tears,  and  I  did  the  same.  A  short 
conversation  went  on  betwixt  them,  and  she 
invited  him  to  his  dinner,  and  he  remained  all 
afternoon.  My  mother  then  desired  him  to  do 
his  best  to  me  as  I  was  an  orphan,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  to  write  a  letter  to  my  paternal 
uncle,  who  was  my  guardian.  As  soon  as  he 
received  the  letter,  he  came  and  visited  my 
mother  and  me,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
on  hearing  so  good  accounts  of  his  ward.  Af¬ 
ter  having  dined,  he  called  me  and  said,  “  Ma¬ 
thias,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  attention 
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at  school,  and  I  will  not  fail  on  my  part  in 
doing  any  thing  to  support  you.  You  will  al¬ 
ways  love  your  friends  and  honour  your  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  do  whatever  lies  in  your  power  ta 
obey  your  mother’s  commands.  She  will  help 
you,  and  you  will  guide  her  in  her  old  days, 
and  if  you  speak  no  evil  of  your  neighbours, 
they  will  speak  no  ill  against  you  ;  and  a  re¬ 
ward  from  above  will  be  in  reserve  for  you,  by 
Him  who  giveth  us  all  things  in  time  of  need.’’ 
This  address,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  second  effusion  of 
tears  from  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
the  same  effect  on  her  who  gave  me  birth. 
My  uncle  left  us  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  part¬ 
ing  observed  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  husband  would  not  know  his  wife,  nor  the 
mother  her  children ;  for  they  will  all  take  up 
arms  to  defend  their  country,  and  remove  the 
burden  imposed  on  us  by  our  cruel  foes  from 
our  shoulders ;  fatigues  and  distresses  were 
only  beginning  in  the  country.  In  a  short 
time  after  this  my  teacher  resigned  his  charge  ; 
for  what  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
On  his  resignation  I  had  nothing  to  do.  My 
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mother  said  I  should  win  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
myself.  Being  young  and  unable  to  work,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  My  readers  will  not 
conjecture  what  means  T  took  to  win  my  pair 
of  shoes  ;  but  I  will  not  neglect  to  give  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Being  in  harvest  I  went  to  the 
fields  and  gathered  heads  of  rye,  and  thrashed 
them;  of  these  I  collected  two  bushels — sold 
them,  and  with  the  price  purchased  a  pair  of 
shoes.  These  were  my  first  pair  of  shoes. 
1  had  no  sooner  got  them  than  I  was  seized 
with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  rendered 
me  insensible  and  delirious  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  during  this  time  I  was  so  much  set 
upon  my  shoes,  that  all  my  affliction,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  unconscious  raving,  was  the  fear 
least  death  should  finish  my  career,  and  thus 
forever  separate  me  from  the  shoes.  Shortly 
after  this  another  teacher  succeeded  my  former 
master.  I  was  sent  to  his  school, but  remained 
a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  the  school  having  been 
given  up.  The  French  army  was  at  this  time 
in  possession  of  Almeida,  but  my  readers  will 
recollect  that  after  Junot  was  surrounded  with 
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the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  a  British  ambassador  was 
sent  to  Almeida,  which  place  was  also  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  British  army,  shortly  after¬ 
wards  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  But 
before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  will  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  our  old  friend 
General  Junot.  This  gentleman,  after  supply¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  army  at  Lisbon,  sent  a 
proclamation  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church, 
commanding  the  inhabitants  to  use  the  French 
army  in  a  friendly  manner.  A  second  procla¬ 
mation  followed  this,  commanding  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  give  up  all,  or  part  of  the  silver  which 
adorned  the  churches  ;  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  this  proclamation  was  not  attended 
to,  as  the  inhabitants  would  sooner  have  parted 
with  their  wives  than  with  these  ornaments. 
This  caused  a  jealousy  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  French.  A  third  proclamation  ordered 
fowling  pieces  and  fire  arms  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  delivered  to  the  French,  at  each 
county  town,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  in  case  of 
failure.  This  kindled  a  fire  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  more  than  any 
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thing  else  ever  proposed  by  the  French.  Every 
one  adopted  means  for  secreting  his  arms, 
judging,  rightly,  that  they  might  in  a  short 
time  require  to  use  them  against  those  v^ho 
now  seemed  so  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of 
them. 

I  have  returned  to  my  narrative.  After  the 
French  were  out  of  Almeida,  the  city  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  two  regiments  of  militia,  which  for¬ 
tified  that  place  till  1810.  In  the  meantime 
the  British  army  had  advanced  very  slowly  ; 
but  this  I  will  explain  more  particularly  after¬ 
wards.  At  this  period  the  people  rejoiced  that 
they  had  got  quit  of  the  invaders,  but,  alasl 
this  rejoicing  only  continued  for  a  short  time. 
In  1808  the  Spanish  nation,  which  was  at  this 
time  under  the  French,  rose  in  arms  against 
them  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  courts 
were  established  in  the  different  head  towns  of 
the  provinces,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  support  General  Castanhas,  Pane, 
Black,  and  others,  who  had  at  this  time  nearly 
100,000  organized  men  under  them.  After 
a  short  time  they  took  several  garrisons  from 
the  French,  and  partially  succeeded  in  driving 
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them  beyond  the  Pyrennees.  At  this  move¬ 
ment  Bonaparte  was  enraged,  and  put  General 
Mascana  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  a  second  time,  and  Bonaparte  at  this  time 
was  resolved  to  crown  his  brother  king  of 
Spain,  and  plant  the  eagle  on  the  forts  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  but  in  this  design  he  was  baffled.  The 
French  were  advancing  to  the  centre  of  Spain, 
taking  garrisons,  and  driving  the  Spaniards 
before  them,  by  which  operation  General 
Block’s  army  was  totally  annihilated  near  to 
the  province  of  Basca,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  being  pursued  keenly 
by  the  French.  General  Castanhas  with  all  his 
army,  fought  bravely  against  the  French,  near 
Salamanca,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  to  the  provinces  of  Galezia,  where  the 
British  army  was  at  this  time  stationed,  and 
were  operating  against  the  French  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  This  part  of  my  subject  I  will  not 
trace  farther  at  present,  but  1  will  return  to  it 
in  some  other  part  of  my  history,  as  I  must 
return  nearer  to  my  home.  In  1S09,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Portugal  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in 


Spain,  were  once  more  endeavouring  to  take 
up  arms  against  their  invaders.  The  different 
corps  which  were  raised  at  this  time,  were 
called  GureJs,  or  National  Guards;  but  they 
served  no  other  use  than  that  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  French,  and  skirmishing 
with  them,  when  they  found  that  they  were 
fewer  in  number  than  themselves.  In  1810, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mar¬ 
tial  Beresford,  advanced  slowly  with  their 
armies,  composed  of  British,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  as  far  as  Cedade  Rodrigo.  But 
General  Mascana,the  French  commander,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  powerful  army  to  oppose  the 
said  armies.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
being  aware  of  superior  forces  coming  against 
him,  thought  proper  to  retire  towards  Almeida. 
In  the  meantime,  the  French  attacked  and 
took  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Rodrigo,  although 
the  Spanish  held  out  as  long  as  possible. 
After  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  French 
marched  against  Almeida,  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  the  garrison  of  this  city,  which 
they  accomplished  in  August  1810.  Duke 
Wellington  at  this  time  was  on  the  north  side 
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of  the  river  Coa,  still  unable  to  oppose  Mas-; 
cana,  and  continued  his  retreat  towards  Guar^ 
deand  Calerico,in  the  direction  of  Bosax,  where 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Busacco.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  trace  his  Grace 
any  farther  at  present. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  properly  of  my 
own  life.  My  readers  will  recollect  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  that  the  country  only  en¬ 
joyed  a  short  time  tranquility.  F or  after  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  retired  towards  Tores  Verdes, 
the  inhabitants  were  plunged  in  deeper  misery 
than  they  had  even  been  previously,  as  the  re-r 
inforcements  to  the  French  army  were  pass¬ 
ing  and  repassing,  plundering  and  massacring 
all  the  peasants  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
more  particularly  those  who  were  found  to 
have  fire-arms  in  their  possession.  I  have  mem 
tioned  the  organizing  of  the  Gurels  armies  be¬ 
fore,  and  their  assistance  at  this  time  to  defend 
themselves,  was  more  essentially  necessary 
than  ever.  In  the  county  which  I  belong  to, 
with  other  three,  no  less  than  5  or  6  hundred 
men  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
themselves  and  opposing  their  invaders,  and  I 
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made  one  of  their  number.  Every  county  had 
a  captain,  and  we  took  for  our  captain  an  old 
soldier  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Almeida. 
This  soldier  received  his  discharge  from  that 
regiment,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  French  in 
that  city.  We  made  choice  of  this  man  as  he 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  consequently  acquainted 
with  military  duties.  I  will  be  able  to  give  a 
correct  statement  of  his  proceedings,  as  I  was 
under  him  till  the  Duke  of  Wellington  return¬ 
ed  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  In  the  first  place, 
we  were  supplied  with  arms  by  taking  them_^ 
where  we  could  find  them  ;  and  then  we  made 
our  head  quarters  in  Meuzila,  taking  meat  and 
drinkwhere  we  could  find  them  also.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  12th  1810,  the  master  of  a  flour  mill  came 
and  gave  notice  to  our  commander,  that  a  part 
of  the  French  army  was  quartered  in  his  mill, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  flour.  This  mill 
lies  near  the  county  town  on  the  river  Coa. 
The  master  of  the  mill  wished  our  commander 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  mill,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  giving  orders  to  the  neighbouring 
counties,  which  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  to  assist  us  in  our  design,  we  proceeded 
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to  the  mill,  after  being  sufficiently  reinforced 
with  men  (amounting  to  five  or  six  hundred) 
and  amunition,  on  the  15th  of  September  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  our  Captain 
Manoel  Desprencaat  our  head,  and  before  the 
French  were  aware  of  our  design,  we  attacked 
the  mill  on  the  north  side,  assisted  by  the 
other  two  corps  from  the  south.  On  arriving 
within  21  yards  from  the  mill,  we  received  or¬ 
ders  to  fire  against  a  few  of  the  French,  who 
were  walking  about  outside  of  the  mill,  and  in 
a  few  seconds,  the  French  to  the  amount  of 
from  four  to  five  hundred  were  in  readiness  to 
attack  us.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  our  Cap¬ 
tain  ordered  us  to  discharge  another  fire,  and 
to  lower  our  guns  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we 
charged  them  with  as  much  courage  as  if  we 
had  been  warriors  for  twenty  years.  On  this 
the  French  retreated  by  crossing  the  river,  and 
we  still  pursued  and  discharging  our  fire.  The 
rest  of  our  corps  which  were  lying  on  the 
south  side,  pursued  them  during  the  time  that 
we  were  engaged  in  destroying  the  mill.  In  this 
action,  we  took  two  horses  which  were  tied  to 
a  tree,  40  fire  arras,  6  swords,  and  30  knapsacks* 
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also  two  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
one  of  our  men  wounded.  After  we  ac¬ 
complished  our  design,  which  was  to  break 
the  wheels  and  stones  of  the  mill,  we  retired 
in  good  order  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
mill,  when  the  prophecy  of  my  uncle  came  in¬ 
to  my  mind,  which  was,  “  that  the  husband 
should  not  know  his  wife,  nor  the  mother  her 
children.”  I  may  mention  here  that  this  was 
the  first  action  I  ever  saw.  On  the  following 
day  our  commander  sent  to  General  Silvera, 
who  was  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  near 
Lamego,  an  account  of  our  action,  along  with 
the  two  horses  which  we  took  from  the  enemy. 
General  Silvera  returned  many  thanks  to  our 
commander,  along  with  200  dollars,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  corps,  as  a  reward  for  their 
bravery.  On  the  20th,  our  commander  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  party  of  the  French 
plunderers  had  arrived  at  a  small  village  called 
Jardo,  situated  in  my  native  parish,  and  carried 
off  200  sheep,  belonging  to  a  farmer,  which 
was  all  the  man  had.  Without  delay,  our  com¬ 
mander,  with  150  men,  marched  to  Jardo,  for 

the  purpose  of  taking  the  sheep  from  the 
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French*  On  reaching  the  village,  we  met  the 
French,  and  were  ordered  to  fire  on  them  in*» 
stantly.  The  French,  about  12  in  number, 
returned  our  fire,  but  on  seeing  our  number 
they  retired,  and  crossed  the  river,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  prisoner  whom  we  had  taken,  who  was 
wounded.  We  recrossed  the  river,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  sheep  to  the  owner,  who  gave  us  40 
in  a  present.  On  the  22d,  a  sergeant,  with  a 
party  of  5  men,  was  ordered  to  march  with  the 
prisoner  to  General  Silvera.  The  General 
sent  3  dollars  to  our  commander,  and  promised 
to  give  3  dollars  for  every  prisoner  we  would 
send  him.  At  this  time  our  head  quarters 
were  at  my  mother’s  native  place,  where  1  have 
several  relations.  On  the  28th,  I  obtained 
liberty  from  our  commander  to  go  and  visit  my 
mother,  who  lived  about  8  miles  distant.  The 
following  day  I  returned,  and  when  on  the  road, 
about  two  miles  from  our  head  quarters,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  behind  me,  and  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise,  I  saw  3  Frenchmen  coming  along  the 
road  after  me.  They  were  almost  covered  by 
a  dyke,  and  I  could  perceive  nothing  but  their 
caps.  It  happened  fortunately  for  me,  how- 
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ever,  that  I  saw  them  before  they  saw  me. 
For  a  second  I  stood  on  the  road  with  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart  and  confused  mind.  As  I  had  no  time 
to  spare  for  consideration,  I  instantly  took  t# 
ray  heels  for  to  reach  our  cantonments.  Before 
reaching  our  quarters  I  met  a  man,  to  whom 
I  could  give  no  information,  but  cried  the 
French,  French.”  The  man  ran  before  me 
and  told  the  commander,  who  instantly  collect¬ 
ed  all  the  men  he  could,  and  marched  out  to 
meet  the  French.  We  met  with  the  French  a 
little  nearer  our  quarters  than  where  1  first 
saw  them.  They  were  instantly  taken  prison¬ 
ers,  and  brought  to  our  head  quarters.  On 
searching  the  prisoners,  we  found  I7  watches 
among  them.  On  the  30th,  the  prisoners  were 
sent  to  General  Silvera,  along  with  the  watches. 
The  General  returned  the  price  of  the  watches, 
and  9  dollars  for  the  prisoners,  with  the  guard. 
At  this  time  we  possessed  a  large  sum  of  prize 
money,  which  was  divided,  and  I  got  7  dollars 
as  my  share,  and  afterwards  other  3.  There 
was  nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning  till  the 
middle  of  October.  About  this  time,  our 
commander  received  orders  to  march  to  Mon- 
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tagiis,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Provincial  In¬ 
spector.  On  account  of  the  place  where  we 
then  were,  being  in  so  much  danger  from  the 
French,  our  commander  was  unwilling  to  march, 
but  at  last  he  complied  with  the  orders.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  he  began  his  march,  at  the 
head  of  130  men,  to  Montagus,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  after  4  days  march.  He  left  strict  orders 
with  the  two  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Coa,  to  watch  the  French  plunderers. 
On  the  24th,  we  were  reviewed  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tor,  and  the  following  day  marched  to  Tran- 
cozo.  On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  the  town 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  had  left  it.  We 
were  sent  here  for  the  purpose  uf  watching  the 
main  road,  which  leads  from  the  frontiers  of 
Spain  into  the  centre  of  Portugal.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  we  received  intelligence 
from  the  second  corps  which  we  had  left  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Coa,  that  the  French 
were  become  more  oppressive  than  ever,  and 
that  our  services  were  instantly  needed  there. 
We  accordingly  left  Trancozo  on  the  6th  of 
November,  and  arrived  at  our  head  quarters  on 
the  8th  ;  but  nothing  occurred  worth  noticing 
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till  the  12th  December,  when  we  received  in¬ 
telligence,  that  some  of  the  French  who  were 
residing  in  Almeida,  had  come  so  far  as  Castil 
Menda,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  or  carry¬ 
ing  off  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  Our 
commander,  at  the  head  of  140  men,  set  off  in 
high  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  this 
party  of  the  French,  but  before  we  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  town  where  the  French  were  quartered, 
they  were  aware  of  our  design,  and  had  retreat¬ 
ed  towardsAlmeida.  Although  we  were  very 
fatigued,  yet  still  we  pursued  till  they  had 
crossed  the  river  Coa,  after  which  we  retired 
to  our  cantonments.  On  the  10th  January 
1811,  we  received  notice  that  a  number  of 
carts,  amounting  to  about  200,  and  loaded  with 
French  baggage,  had  arrived  at  Cedade  Da- 
guarda,  and  that  they  were  intending  to  take 
the  main  road  leading  to  Almeida,  or  the  road 
leading  to  Navedaver.  Our  commander  gave 
orders  to  the  other  two  corps,  who  were  at 
Castal  Bom,  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment’s 
warning  for  our  assistance,  so  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  meet  and  to  attack  the  French 
carts  on  either  of  these  two  roads.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  carts,  on  the  15th,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  had  taken  the  road  leading  to  Almeida, 
being  about  three  miles  distant  from  our  head 
quarters,  and  twenty  from  the  head  quarters  of 
the  other  two  corps.  By  thus  being  taken  at 
surprise,  we  were  unable  to  accomplish  our  de¬ 
sign,  but  nevertheless,  our  Captain  desired  us 
to  attack  them,  and  he  himself  went  in  front  of 
us.  i\fter  we  fired  upon  them,  they  returned 
the  same  to  us,  but  seeing  the  French  were  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers,  we  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
treat  ;  bringing  our  Captain  with  us,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  leg ;  we  arrived  at  head 
quarters  safe.  On  the  29th  January,  we  heard 
that  two  companies  of  Militia,and  one  of  Cavalry, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  General  Siluera, 
had  made  their  appearance  at  Penhala,  and 
town  of  Valverda,  and  had  had  several  skir¬ 
mishes  with  the  corps  garrisoned  at  Almeida, 
who  went  into  the  north  of  the  river  Coa,  now 
and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  and 
plundering  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
Our  Captain  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  relative  to  this,  and  having  made  himself 
master  of  these,  he  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
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ing  his  information  to  the  other  two  corps, 
who  were  at  this  time  lying  in  their  head  quar¬ 
ters.  At  this  time  we  received  intelligence, 
that  the  French  had  converted  the  Convent  of 
St.  Francisco  into  an  hospital,  which  was  two 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Almeida.  Our 
Captain  being  an  old  warrior,  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  geography  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  availing  himself  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  he  determined  to  attack  the  Convent, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  16th  February,  he 
gave  intelligence  to  the  tw^o  corps  at  Castal 
Bom,  to  march  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Coa,  and  to  meet  him  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  17th,  at  the  bridge.  And  likewise, 
order  was  sent  to  the  detachment  belonging  to 
General  Silvera,  who  were  lying  at  Valverda, 
on  the  north  of  the  river,  in  order  to  assist  us 
if  we  should  require  it.  Accordingly  on  the 
17th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after 
being  provided  with  sufficient  ammunition,  our 
Captain  set  out  at  the  head  of  160  men,  and 
we  arrived  at  Almeida  bridge  while  it  was  yet 
dark, — the  other  two  corps  also  arrived  about 
the  same  time,  amounting  to  300.  As  our 
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Captain  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  to 
his  guidance  the  direction  of  the  other  two 
corps  were  committed.  The  Captain,  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  design,  ordered  one  of  the  corps 
to  take  the  right  through  the  fields,  and  the 
other  to  take  the  right  leading  to  Almeida ; 
and  he  headed  his  own  men,  and  lead  them 
through  the  left,  till  he  came  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  convent,  without  being  noticed  by 
the  French,  when  we  discharged  a  volley  of 
grape  at  the  sentinels,  which  brought  all  the 
French  out  of  the  convent,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  back  for  intrenchraent.  After  this, 
they  fired  upon  us  till  the  grape  was  flying  as 
thick  as  hail-stones  in  a  stormy  day ;  but  we 
were  so  well  intrenched  that  we  received  no 
damage.  Notwithstanding  the  continuation  of 
heavy  firing  on  both  sides,  our  Captain,  with 
a  party  of  men,  (of  whom  I.  was  one)  advanced 
to  the  convent,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  and 
destroying  it.  At  this  time  the  centre  corps 
came  up  along  the  road,  and  turned  to  the  left 
into  the  road  leading  to  the  convent,  leaving 
the  other  corps  to  take  charge  of  the  main  road, 
and  attacked  the  French  on  their  left  flank.  By 
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this  manoeuvre,  our  commander  got  a  better 
opportunity  of  demolishing  the  contents  of  the 
convent ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cannon-shot 
from  the  city  were  flying  over  our  heads  in 
countless  numbers,  and  striking  against  the 
walls  of  the  convent,  we  received  no  damage, 
but  •proceeded  with  our  work  of  destruction, 
and  at  last  retired  in  good  order  to  the  bridge. 
In  this  action,  five  of  the  enemy  were  killed; 
one  drum,  six  stand  of  arms,  two  swords,  and 
three  knapsacks  were  taken. 

Almeida  bridge  is  built  in  the  centre  of  two 
rocks,  with  two  arches  over  the  river  Coa.  To 
the  east  of  this  bridge  stood  a  corn-mill,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground  sometime  previously. 
In  this  low  situation  we  were  by  no  means  se¬ 
cure  ;  and  we  passed  to  the  north,  on  the  rising 
ground,  where  we  might  have  a  view  of  the 
road  coming  from  the  city.  To  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  we  beheld  the  French  coming  from  the 
city  down  the  road,  marching  in  three  columns, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  thousand  men.  On 
seeing  this,  our  commander  arranged  his  men, 
and  intrenched  himself  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their 
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progress.  On  the  French  arriving  near  the 
bridge,  we  discharged  oar  fire  upon  them  in¬ 
stantly,  and  they  returned  the  same.  For  a 
short  time  the  firing  continued  very  active  ;  but 
the  French  being  superior  in  numbers,  we 
were  obliged  to  retreat  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back,  pursued  still  by  the  French,  when  we 
were  again  intrenched  in  a  new  position,  and 
reinforced  by  the  two  companies  of  militia, 
whom  we  had  so  long  expected,  and  the  cavalry, 
amounting  to  fifty  in  number.  Our  Captain 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  guard  our  right  flank, 
which  lay  near  the  main  road  leading  to  the 
bridge,  as  the  F rench  were  inclined  to  attack 
that  point  more  vigourously  than  any  other ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  noticed  our  cavalry,  they 
thought  proper  to  retreat,  and  we  pursued 
them  to  the  bridge  again  ;  and  then  we  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  as  we  thought  it  was  not  advi¬ 
sable  to  pursue  them  any  further,  and  returned 
to  our  cantonments.  For  some  time  there  was 
nothing  occurred.  About  the  beginning  of 
March,  we  received  intelligence  that  a  division 
of  Massena’s  army  had  arrived,  in  his  retreat 
from  Tores  Verdes,  at  Celereco.  On  the 
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6tb,  we  again  received  intelligence  that  they 
had  arrived  at  Cedade  Daquarda,  and  amounted 
to  between  eight  and  ten  thousand.  Our  Com¬ 
mander,  on  the  5th,  reviewed  his  men  and  dis¬ 
charged  them,  as  the  French  were  now  too- 
numerous  for  us  to  oppose  them,  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  we  should  all  go  home  and  secrete 
our  arms,  so  that  the  enemy  might  ndt  find 
them,  because  that  we  would,  in  all  probabilityj 
need  them  again.  He  gave  them  many  thanks 
for  their  services,  and  promised  to  report  them 
to  Duke  Wellington,  if  he  ever  came  to  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  might  report 
to  the  government.  But  of  this  I  never  heard 
more.  Our  Captain,  however,  received  a  pen¬ 
sion,  as  I  was  lately  informed  ;  but  the  privates 
got  nothing  but  praise.  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  by  saying,  that  although  our  Captain 
was  an  old  warrior,  and  experienced  in  arms^ 
we  were  saved  more  through  a  providential 
hand  than  our  own  strength,  during  this  my 
first  campaign. 
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CHAP.  III. 


After  our  army  was  disbanded,  1  went  home 
to  stop  with  my  mother.  I  am  sorry  it  was  for 
a  short  time  only.  On  the  14th  March,  1811, 
a  division  of  the  French  army  arrived  at  Vide- 
malas,  and  encamped  there  until  the  end  of 
April.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  river  Coa,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  I  was  born,  near  the  main 
road  leading  to  Detara.  At  this  time  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  to  flee  to  the  rocks,  w’oods,  and 
mountains,  for  their  lives,  and  I  was  one  along 
with  the  rest.  During  the  time  the  French  lay 
here,  they  visited  my  native  parish  every  day, 
and  likewise  the  neighbouring  parishes,  plun¬ 
dering  and  destroying  every  thing  they  fell  in 
with,  and  massacring  every  inhabitant  they  met. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  a  party  of  French  came 
into  my  native  place,  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
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dering  the  town.  My  mother,  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  myself,  were  that  day  coming  from 
our  hiding  places,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  part  of  our  wearing  apparel  to  our  hiding 
places.  On  our  arrival,  the  French  were  so 
near  the  town  that  we  had  not  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  design.  Notwithstanding,  my  mother 
filled  a  basket  with  clothes,  which  she  carried 
olf  on  her  head.  My  mother  was  overtaken 
by  the  French  near  the  town,  and  knocked 
down  by  the  plunderers.  My  brother-in-law 
and  myself  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  We 
arrived  at  our  hiding-places,  where  we  met 
several  of  our  neighbours,  who  informed  us 
that  the  French  had  catched  a  woman  outside 
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the  town.  On  hearing  this  information  it 
struck  me  that  it  would  be  my  mother.  In  the 
afternoon  we  set  out  in  search  of  her.  When 
we  came  to  the  spot,  we  saw  no  appearance  of 
her ;  but  in  taking  a  walk  through  a  large  field 
densely  covered  with  broom,  after  searching  a 
short  time,  we  found  her  lying  near  the  middle 
of  it,  to  appearance  more  dead  than  alive,  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  usage  she  had  received 
from  the  French.  We  had  some  meat  with 
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us,  which  we  gave  her,  to  help  her  to  recover 
her  strength.  From  thence  we  took  her  to  our 
place  of  refuge.  On  the  25th  the  French  plun¬ 
derers  came  into  the  town,  and  took  away  all 
that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

,  The  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  few  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  came  into  the  town,  among  whom  was 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  doors, 
and  seeing  if  the  French  had  left  any  house  on 
fire.  To  our  great  surprise,  when  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  middle  of  the  town,  we  met  a 
Frenchman  coming  out  of  a  house,  but  he  had 
no  fire-arms.  We  immediately  made  him  our 
prisoner.  After  he  was  captured,  we  did  not 
know  how  to  dispose  of  him  :  we  had  no  place 
to  conceal  or  securely  keep  him.  We  then 
agreed  to  take  him  out  of  the  town,  to  the  top 
of  a  rock,  when  one  of  the  party  tumbled  him 
down  the  rock,which  was  from  30  to  40  feet  high, 
down  amongst  some  small  rocks  at  the  bottom. 
To  behold  such  a  spectacle  I  was  unable  to  re¬ 
main  beside  them  any  longer,  as  my  heart  was 
like  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  shed  tears  to  see  the  unfortunate  being  per¬ 
ish  in  such  a  lamentable  manner,  not  only  for 
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himself,  (who  was  an  enemy,)  bat  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  that  bore  him.  Four  days  afterwards  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot  where 
this  wretch  had  been  thrown  over.  Observing 
from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  that  his  body  had 
disappeared,  curiosity  led  me  to  descend  and 
investigate  a  little  further,  when  1  found  that 
he  had  crawled  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
distant  from  the  spot,  where  we  left  him  to  the 
shade  of  a  dyke.  To  my  great  astonishment 
I  found  him  still  in  life,  and  groaning  most 
piteously.  I  drew  near  to  him,  and  observed 
thousands  of  worms  crawling  round  his  body, 
anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  moment  when  life 
might  become  extinct,  and  his  body  become 
their  prey.  After  this  happened,  we  went 
away  to  our  places  of  refuge,  where  the  sun 
never  shone  in  day-light,  nor  the  moon  at  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  after  the  French 
had  left  the  town,  another  party  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  among  whom  was  myself,  went  to  the 
town  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  We 
found  that  no  damage  had  been  sustained  ;  but 
four  pigs  were  carried  off,  which  happened  to 
have  been  left  behind.  After  I  had  shut  my 
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mother’s  door,  my  sister  and  a  few  of  onr 
neighbours  went  out  to  the  fields  again,  when 
we  met  a  few  more  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
gave  us  intelligence  that  a  French  plunderer 
had  been  in  a  village  called  Jardo,  in  the  same 
parish.  Upon  hearing  this,  we  went  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  a  prisoner,  and  to  our 
astonishment  we  met  him  half-way.  He  had 
no  arms  of  any  description.  On  observing 
this,  we  instantly  made  him  prisoner.  Three 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  over¬ 
took  us,  when  one  of  them  instantly  drew  a 
small  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  discharged  it 
at  his  head,  when  the  Frenchman  fell  without 
a  groan.  We  carried  him  into  a  field,  and  laid 
him  into  a  bush  of  broom,  and  left  him  there 
for  want  of  implements  to  bury  him.  This 
one  met  his  death,  like  the  one  1  have  mention¬ 
ed  above,  and  although  I  was  very  sorry  for 
this  unfortunate  Frenchman,  yet  I  was  not  so 
much  so  as  for  the  one  tumbled  over  the  rocks 
the  previous  day.  I  then  went  away  to  my 
hiding  place,  and  mentioned  what  had  happened 
to  my  mother,  who  was  very  sorry  and  shed 
tears  for  him ;  and  she  farther  said  that  it  would 
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be  the  lot  of  us  all,  if  we  did  not  get  relief 
from  our  invaders.  On  the  27th  nothing  oc¬ 
curred,  except  that  the  French  came  into  the 
village,  and  took  away  all  the  remaining  spoil 
that  they  could  lay  hands  on.  On  the  28th  we 
heard  better  intelligence,  viz.,  that  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived  at  Cele- 
reco,  pursuing  the  French.  The  French  com¬ 
mander  took  possession  of  Guarda.  On  the 
29th,  I  accompanied  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  to 
see  the  town ;  when  we  had  arrived  within  a 
short  distance,  we  heard  some  shots.  From 
this  we  concluded  that  the  plunderers  were 
there.  We  remained  at  a  short  distance,  until 
the  French  retired  to  their  camp.  We  left 
three  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  post,  to  watch 
the  French,  who  were  to  give  a  signal  in  case 
they  should  return  ;  and  the  rest  of  us  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  town,  divided  into  three  parties, 
to  examine  what  mischief  the  plunderers  had 
done,  each  taking  every  one  his  own  street.  I 
myself  took  the  street  in  which  was  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  house  ;  after  surveying  it,  my  sister’s, 
and  a  few  others,  I  observed  that  there  had 
been  no  further  damage  done  than  on  the  pre- 
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Vioas  days.  I  went  further  up  the  street  to 
meet  my  companions,  and  on  the  way  fell  in 
with  some  kidney-beans  that  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  French,  which  I  thought  an  excel¬ 
lent  prize,  and  began  to  gather  up.  During 
the  time  I  was  gathering  them,  I  heard  some 
cries  ;  but  I  was  so  busy  with  my  prize,  that  I 
did  not  notice  from  what  quarter  they  came, 
especially  as  I  expected  my  companions  would 
meet  roe  here.  At  this  time  I  heard  the  sound 
of  horse’s  feet,  at  a  distance,  coming  at  full 
speed  ;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  from  which 
direction  the  sound  came.  The  sound  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  me,  and  I  made  away,  as 
fast  as  possible,,  out  of  the  town  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  go  into  a  lane,  and  jump  into  my 
mother’s  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  my¬ 
self.  T  was  no  sooner  in  the  garden,  than  I 
saw  a  Frenchman  on  horseback,  gallopping 
along  the  wall ;  but  fortunately  he  took  the 
straight  road,  and  left  the  lane.  I  observed 
this,  and  jumped  into  another  garden,  and  from 
thence  into  a  large  field  of  vines.  in  this 
field  there  was  a  ditch,  which  run  through  it, 
along  which  I  crawled  towards  the  road,  that 
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I  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  perceive  the 
direction  the  Frenchman  took.  When  I  was 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  Frenchman,  I  perceived  him  standing  on  his 
horse,  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  sword  in  hand ; 
but  he,  at  this  time,  did  not  observe  me.  At 
this  moment  1  saw  him  dismount,  step  aside, 
and  mount  again  ;  and,  after  looking  around 
him  for  a  short  time,  he  took  the  road  for  the 
town  at  full  speed.  Shortly  after  this  I  heard 
a  shot,  and  conjectured  that  one  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  fallen ;  my  companions,  at  this  time, 
were  concealed  near  to  the  town  ;  they  also 
heard  the  shot,  and  conjectured  that  I  was 
killed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  went 
to  my  place  of  refuge,  where  I  had  left  my  mo¬ 
ther  and  sister  in  the  morning,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  seen,  having  removed  to  another 
quarter.  After  wandering  about  till  dark, 
seeking  them,  I  at  last  gave  up  the  search,  and 
took  my  quarters  by  the  side  of  a  tree  for  the 
night.  On  the  30th,  after  searching  the  fore 
part  of  the  day  for  my  mother  and  sister,  but 
still  in  vain,  1  set  off  for  Monte,  a  parish  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  county.  In  this  parish 
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my  uncle  resided,  and  I  went  straight  to  his 
house ;  but  not  finding  him  at  home,  and  look¬ 
ing  through  the  house,  I  observed  a  larke  chest 
on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  the 
French  had  kindled  in  the  morning.  Lest  the 
house  should  take  fire,  I  threw  the  chest  over 
door  into  the  street.  No  sooner  had  I  left  my 
uncle’s  house,  than  I  met  a  man  in  the  street 
who  had  come  from  the  country,  and  inquired 
at  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  my  uncle  ; 
but  he  said  that  he  had  neither  seen  him  nor 
my  mother  for  three  weeks.  The  day  being 
far  advanced,  and  feeling  myself  very  fatigued 
and  hungry,  1  went  into  a  garden  and  pulled  a 
few  of  the  green  stocks,  peeled  them  and  ate 
them,  with  a  little  water  afterwards  :  this  con¬ 
stituted  my  meat  and  beverage  at  the  time. 
Shortly  after  this,  I  met  another  inhabitant 
coming  to  the  town,  and  also  asked  at  him  if 
he  knew  where  my  mother  was.  He  told  me 
that  T  should  find  her  in  a  field  near  the  river 
Noame,  hard  by.  I  immediately  set  out  for 
the  field,  and  found  her  accordingly.  She  was 
very  glad  to  see  me  ;  and,  being  worn  out  by 
long  fatigue,  she  gave  me  what  provision  she 
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could  afford.  After  conversing  with  her  a  short 
time,  1  inquired  where  my  brother-in-law  was  ; 
she  answered  that  he  was  in  the  mill,  making 
the  last  four  bushels  of  rye  into  flour  :  “  and,’^ 
says  she,  “  I  am  going  to  bake  it  into  loaves 
in  your  uncle’s  house  to-night.”  During  the 
night,  we  baked  the  rye  into  loaves  according¬ 
ly  ;  but  in  the  morning,  at  sun-rise,  we  had  no 
sooner  brought  our  loaves  into  the  house,  than 
a  Portuguese  sergeant,  with  a  party  of  twelve 
men  and  a  mule,  demanded  all  our  bread,  at 
the  same  time  offering  us  payment ;  but  as  we 
could  not  part  with  it  all,  the  sergeant  agreed 
to  take  the  half,  and  paid  us  accordingly.  This 
sergeant  told  us  that  the  French,  who  were 
encamped  at  Videmalos,  would  be  obliged  to 
retreat  this  morning,  or  they  would  be  attacked 
to-morrow  morning  by  the  allied  armies.  Al¬ 
though  we  were  very  sorry  for  the  loss  of  our 
bread,  this  news  gave  us  much  joy.  Early  on 
the  1st  of  April  the  French  division  mention¬ 
ed,  who  had  oppressed  us  much  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

On  the  2d,  General  Massena,  with  all  his 
army,  arrived  at  Sabugal,  and  remained  there 
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all  night.  Duke  Wellington,  aware  of  this 
strong  position,  advanced  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  with  one  of  his  centre  divisions,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  out  of  their 
position.  After  a  short  engagement  with  the 
piquants,  they  were  driven  back  to  their  main 
army,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  passed 
the  town,  and  pursued  them.  At  this  time  the 
French  army  made  an  attack  on  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies,  when  the  British  divisions  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  into  confusion, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Codrazes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  French 
totally  retreated  into  Spian.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  sent  six  squadrons  of  ca¬ 
valry  to  Almeida  on  the  7th,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  communication  of  the  garrison  with 
General  Massena.  At  this  time  Almeida  was 
the  only  town  in  Portugal  in  possession  of  the 
French.  My  readers  will  recollect  that,  after 
the  fall  of  Almeida  on  the  21st  August,  1810, 
I  lost  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but, 
in  my  next  chapter,  I  shall  speak  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  this  distinguished  individual,  as  Bri¬ 
tish  commanding  officer. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


On  the  8th  of  April,  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  was  observed  through¬ 
out  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  people  being 
allowed  to  resume  their  usual  avocations. 
After  giving  a  description  of  the  river  Coa,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  Duke  Wellington.  This 
river  commences  on  the  north  side  of  Sabugal. 
Sabugal  is  the  head  town  of  the  county  after 
which  it  is  named.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful 
summit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Moors  ;  it  is,  however, 
nov/  in  ruins.  Originally  there  were  three 
gates  ;  but  access  to  the  town  can  now  be  had 
any  where,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  walls.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fine 
walls  ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  confined, 
part  causewayed,  and  part  not,  generally  very 
clean.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  farmers  and 


labourers.  The  population  is  about  a  thousand. 
The  town  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  There 
is  no  trade  in  this  place.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  town  is  its  castle.  It  is  built  on 
rising  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  There  is  only 
one  entrance  to  the  castle.  This  castle  is  five- 
square,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  other  castle 
in  Portugal  built  in  this  form.  It  is  in  good 
repair  ;  but,  like  many  other  ancient  castles, 
could  not  long  sustain  a  modern  siege.  Here 
I  shall  quote  a  Portuguese  proverb  relative  to 
this  castle. 

Castalo  da  Cinco  quinas  nao  ha  nao 

Portugal  Esta  la. 

Parao  cema  Coa  da  Vilha  da  Sabugal. 

As  before  stated,  the  river  Coa  commences 
on  the  north  side  of  Sabugal,  from  thence  called 
Cema  Coa ;  and  this  river  arises  from  two 
spring  wells,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  in  its  course  onward 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  small  rivulets  from 
the  surrounding  country.  There  is  nothing 
about  this  river  worth  describing  till  we  come 
to  the  road  leading  from  Guarda  to  Alda  de 
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Ponte,  over  which  part  of  the  river  there  is  a 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
and.  has  only  one  arch.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  the  oldest  bridge  in  the  kingdom,  and  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  About  a  mile 
below  this  bridge  stands  a  small  town,  on  the 
south  side,  called  Vidamalos,  where  the  French 
were  encamped  during  the  month  of  March,  as 
before  mentioned.  This  town  contains  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  300,  who  are  almost  all  farmers 
and  their  labourers  ;  but  as  it  is  a  towm  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  Two 
miles  below  this  town  there  is  a  small  river, 
which  is  called  Nave  (on  account  of  its  taking 
its  origin  from  a  town  of  the  same  name),  that 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Coa.  One  mile 
below  this  another  river,  coming  from  the  same 
direction,  also  pours  itself  into  the  Coa,  and  is 
called  river  Davelarmaor.  As  the  river  Coa 
passes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my  native 
town,  I  consider  this  a  fit  place  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  my  native  parish.  My  birth  being 
already  mentioned,  as  my  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect,  I  need  not  again  allude  to  it  here.  My 

native  town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  river  Coa,  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  is  on 
every  side  surrounded  by  hills.  On  the  space 
of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  village, 
there  are  beautiful  orchards,  which  are  well 
planted  with  vine  bushes.  These  orchards  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  for  the  in- 
habitants.  The  town  contains  three  principal 
streets,  with  a  great  number  of  others  of  minor 
importance  running  in  all  directions,  and  are,  in 
general,  kept  in  good  order.  It  contains  about 
500  inhabitants,  with  one  parish  church.  Al¬ 
though  the  river  rises  about  twenty-five  miles 
above  this  town,  yet  it  is  so  rapidly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  smaller  streams,  and  by  rain 
during  the  winter,  that  the  inhabitants  at  this 
time  are  unable  to  pass  it,  being  about  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  there  is  no 
bridge  built  over  it,  although  there  is  a  main 
road  from  Gnarda  to  Maladasorda,  and  from 
thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The  want  of 
a  bridge  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  as  it  is  a  great  impediment  to  business, 
being  the  cause  of  rendering  the  main  road  im¬ 
passable.  Eight  miles  down,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  stands  the  head  town  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  which  I  described  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
therefore  again  need  not  mention.  About  five 
miles  on  the  south  side  is  a  village  called  Fre- 
neda,  where  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
held  his  head-quarters  for  some  time.  About 
eight  miles  below  this  again,  on  the  banks, 
nearer  the  river  than  the  last,  stands  the  head 
town  of  the  county,  called  Castalo  Bom.  This 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  castle, 
both  of  which  are  in  ruins.  It  contains  about 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parishes ;  the  people  are  in  general  very  poor ; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  confused,  and  for 
the  most  part  dirty.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
river  Coa,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  called 
Castalo  Bom,  taking  its  name  from  the  town. 
Over  this  bridge  the  road  passes  leading  from 
Momanta  de  Bariato  VillarFormozo,  andfrom 
thence  to  Spain.  Between  the  town  and  the 
river  lie  several  gardens,  which  supply  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  vegetables  and  fruit  during  the 
year. 

There  is  nothing  further  worthy  of  remark 
till  I  come  to  the  bridge  of  Almeida.  This 
bridge,  which  stands  on  the  Coa,  consists  of 
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two  arches,  and  is  a  handsome  building.  Over 
it  passes  the  road  leading  from  Panhal  to  Al¬ 
meida,  from  thence  to  Cedade  Rodrigo.  My 
readers  will  recollect,  that  when  I  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  engagement  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Guirillas  and  the  French  at  this  place, 
I  gave  a  description  of  this  bridge.  To  give  a 
farther  description  of  this  river  would  be  tedi¬ 
ous  to  me,  and  of  no  use  to  my  readers  ;  1  may 
just  observe  that  it  runs  in  a  serpentine  course 
[  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  to  Almendra, 
which  it  passes  on  the  north  side.  Of  this  town 
I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  when  I  narrate  a 
voyage  to  see  my  friends,  in  1830.  After  pass¬ 
ing  Almendra,  the  river  runs  in  a  north-east  di¬ 
rection,  increased  by  several  streams  on  both 
sides,  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  Douro,  at 
Albar. 

The  Douro  is  a  large  river,  rising  in  Spain  ; 
it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Oporto.  I  shall  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  it  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  At  the  junction  of  the  river 
Coa  with  the  Douro,  and  on  the  north  side, 
stands  a  large  town  called  Villa  Nova  de  Fas 
Coa.  At  this  place  there  is  a  harbour  for  small 
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craft  carrying  goods  to  and  from  Oporto,  and 
thence  called  Barka  da  Albar.  About  two 
miles  from  the  bridge  formerly  mentioned,  lies 
the  town  of  Almeida,  on  a  beautiful  hill,  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  level  country,  and  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
There  are  two  principal  entrances  to  the  town, 
besides  many  false  doors,  which  serve  for  the 
private  use  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  in 
time  of  war.  Almeida,  before  the  French  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  was  a  beautiful  town,  containing 
many  fine  streets  and  three  large  squares. 
Near  the  south-west  gate  is  the  largest,  in 
which  the  military  are  mustered,  as  it  is  near 
the  barracks,  which  can  accommodate  about 
two  thousand  men.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
square  is  the  convent  of  nuns,  whose  order  I 
do  not  know,  and  from  whom  the  square  takes 
its  name.  The  north  side  is  enclosed  by  large 
buildings  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  from 
two  to  three  stories  high.  In  the  centre  is  a 
very  large  well,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  watering  the  horses  of  the  military. 
More  in  the  centre  of  the  town  lies  another 
square,  which  is  all  paved,  and  here  the  monthly 
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roarket  is  held.  On  the  east  side  stands  the 
Governor’s  house,  a  very  elegant  building.  In 
the  west  is  a  shade,  where  the  merchants  expose 
their  cloths  and  other  goods  on  market-days. 
On  the  south  stands  the  cavalry  barracks  ;  the 
north  is  occupied  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
centre  stands  an  ancient  pillar,  about  fourteen 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  five  or  six 
steps,  where  the  females  from  the  country  ex¬ 
pose  their  goods  for  sale.  The  other  square 
stands  to  the  north-west  ;  on  one  side  stands 
the  jail,  and  here  the  principal  guard  mounts 
duty.  Near  the  north  gate  stands  the  castle, 
on  a  rising  ground,  surrounded  with  strong  for¬ 
tifications;  here  were  all  the  military  stores, 
&c.  My  readers  will  recollect  that  on  the  2ist 
August,  1810,  General  Massena  arrived  there  ; 
he  opened  a  fire  against  the  garrison  with  sixty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  when  unfortunately,  whe¬ 
ther  through  accident  or  otherwise  I  cannot  say, 
the  castle  was  blown  up.  In  consequence  of 
this  explosion,  almost  all  the  best  buildings  in 
the  city  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  perished.  On  account  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  explosion,  the  Governor  thought  proper 
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to  make  a  capitulation.  But  before  I  enter  into 
the  nature  of  this  capitulation,  I  shall  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  small  work,  called  “  The  Narrative  of 
a  Soldier  (published  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock,)  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  45th  regi¬ 
ment.  Tn  this  publication  the  author  mentions, 
that  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
by  General  Massena  :  but  this  assertion  I  am 
in  duty  bound  partially  to  contradict.  The  gar¬ 
rison  contained  two  regiments  of  militia,  with 
artillery,  and  a  few  troops  of  the  line.  Now, 
in  the  Governor’s  capitulation  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned,  that  the  two  regiments  of  mi¬ 
litia  were  to  be  dismissed,  and  sent  to  their  re¬ 
spective  homes  ;  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the 
French  commander,  on  condition  that  they 
should  never  again  lift  arms  against  the  French: 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  wero  made  prison¬ 
ers  of  war.  From  this  my  readers  will  see 
that  part  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners, 
and  part  not ;  and  I  can  authenticate  the  above 
by  a  note  from  a  brother-in-law  of  my  own, 
who  was  a  militia  man  in  the  garrison  at  the 
time.  Until  this  time,  Almeida  was  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition ;  but  after  this  it  remained 
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in  the  French  possession  all  in  ruins. — 
I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  streets,  but  that  they  are  very 
narrow,  compact,  and  dirty.  At  one  time  this 
town  contained  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
contain  above  eight  hundred,  and  these  are  all 
that  were  saved  Irom  the  melancholy  catastro¬ 
phe  above  mentioned. 

I  now  come  to  trace  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Sabugal.  On 
the  4th,  as  mentioned  before,  the  French  retired 
into  Spain,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  form¬ 
ed  a  line  of  the  allied  armies,  commencing  be¬ 
low  Almeida,  and  reaching  to  Villa  de  Toro, 
well  supported  by  corps  de  reserve,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  French  in  check.  At 
this  time  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
anticipated  that  the  French  army,  being  so 
much  fatigued  and  harassed  by  its  retreat  from 
before  Torres  Verdes,  would  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  appearing  in  the  field  for  some  time. 
The  Duke  taking  this  for  granted,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  review  the  army  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  in  Estremadura,  leaving  the  southern  ar- 
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raies  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General 
Spence.  The  Duke  had  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Estremadura  than  he  received  intelligence  from 
General  Spence  that  the  French  had  appeared, 
reinforced,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cedade  Radrigo, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  make  an  attack.  On 
receiving  this  unexpected  intelligence,  the  Duke 
lost  no  time  in  marching  to  take  the  command 
of  the  southern  array.  I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention,  that  the  inhabitants  were  left  so  poor 
by  the  French  plunderers  that  they  could  not 
get  sustenance  except  by  dealing  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  my  mother  purchased  goods  in  Guarda, 
and  sold  them  to  the  British  army  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Spain;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  we  experienced 
by  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  I  lost  a  brother- 
in-law  and  nephew  at  this  time.  From  the  middle 
of  March  until  the  beginning  of  May,  I  left  my 
mother’s  house,  accompanied  by  a  young  man, 
to  assist  me  in  selling  the  chocolate  which  I 
took  with  me  ;  and  accordingly  we  proceeded 
to  Fontes  da  Hanor.  About  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  being  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  said  village,  we  perceived  the  camps 
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all  on  fire,  and  the  sky  darkened  with  the 
smoke ;  and  heard  the  cries  and  screams  of 
our  terrified  army.  My  companion  was  much 
alarmed,  and  inclined  either  to  stand  still  or 
turn  back;  but  the  author,  being  possessed  of 
more  courage  and  resolution,  wished  to  proceed 
further  onward,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  confusion.  xYccordingly,  I  desired  my 
acquaintance  to  remain  where  he  was  till  I 
should  return  again,  leaving  in  his  charge  all 
the  chocolate.  This  he  promised  to  do.  iVc- 
cordingly,  I  proceeded  to  the  town,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  British  army  retreating, 
and  preparing  for  an  engagement.  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  town  several  times,  without 
seeing  a  single  inhabitant.  Four  or  five  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  light  division  retreated  through 
the  town,  whilst  I  was  walking  through  the 
streets,  and  1  took  the  liberty  of  asking  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  officer  if  the  French  were  far  from  the 
town.  He  replied,  that  the  French  would  be 
in  the  village  in  half  an  hour.  Notwithstanding 
this  information,  I  remained  in  the  town  for  a 
short  time,  when  a  Portuguese  battalion  passed 
through  the  town,  on  their  retreat*  1  asked  a 
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sergeant,  who  was  in  the  rear-guard,  if  there 
were  any  more  troops  behind,  and  received  for 
answer  there  were  none,  except  the  reserve 
piquets,  with  two  field-pieces.  I  then  resolved 
to  quit  the  town  immediately ;  and,  as  I  was 
going  out,  the  two  field-pieces  passed  me,  on 
their  way  to  join  the  main  army,  which  was 
posted  on  a  summit  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
In  the  meantime,  I  went  to  the  place  where  I 
had  left  my  companion  ;  but,  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise,  I  could  not  find  him.  1  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  considered  what  to  do,  as  I  feared 
my  chocolate  was  lost.  1  then  made  my  way 
through  the  fields,  towards  the  army,  in  search 
of  my  companion.  After  searching  for  a  long 
time,  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  finding  him,  and 
went  in  front  of  the  lines,  which  were  drawn  up 
ready  for  action.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
village,  I  saw  three  columns  of  the  French 
army  coming  towards  it,  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tacking  our  army.  The  British  drove  them 
back  with  considerable  loss  ;  but  the  enemy 
advanced  again  with  a  reinforcement,  when  Co¬ 
lonel  Cadogan,  at  the  head  of  the  71st  regiment, 
charged  them  in  front,  and  repulsed  them ;  after 
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which  the  armies  ceased  operations  for  that 
day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  .5th  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  saw,  from  the  position  which  the  French 
had  taken,  that  they  purposed  renewing  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Fontes  de  Hanor,  and  with  great 
promptitude  and  skill  he  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  movements  to  receive  and 
repulse  them.  They  advanced  as  far  as  Duas 
Casas,  at  Paco  Velho  ;  and  obliged  our  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  to  retire.  The  eighth  corps  of 
the  enemy  being  thus  establisd  at  Paco  Velho, 
the  Spanish  division  of  the  allied  army  w^ere 
compelled  to  quit  their  position  at  Nie  de 
Vever.  Having  thus  far  succeeded  in  their  de¬ 
sign,  their  cavalry  made  a  grand  and  general 
charge,  which  was  met  by  a  few  Scotch  dra¬ 
goons,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
perceiving  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
both  to  maintain  the  communication  across  the 
Coa  by  Sabugal,  and  to  provide  for  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Almeida,  gave  up  the  former,  as  the 
least  important  object.  By  adopting  this  mea¬ 
sure,  our  army  occupied  the  high  ground  from  the 
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Wiler  to  Mago,  to  the  Duas  Casas  :  the  village 
Fuentes  de  Honor  was  the  great  object  of  con¬ 
tention,  being  in  front  of  the  left  division.  The 
enemy  still  continued  to  charge  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  line  ;  in  one  of  the  charges 
they  were  repulsed  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Hill,  with  the 
picquets  of  the  first  division  and  of  the  3rd  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards  ;  but,  as  these  troops  were  fall¬ 
ing  back,  Lieut. -General  Hill  did  not  see  the 
direction  of  another  body  of  the  enemy  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  oppose  it ;  and  he,  with  many  of 
his  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  several 
killed  and  wounded,  before  a  detachment  could 
move  to  their  support.  During  the  whole  of 
the  second  day’s  engagement,  the  principal  and 
most  determined  efforts  of  the  enemy  were 
directed  against  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Ho¬ 
nor  ;  but  though  the  British  for  a  moment  were 
occasionally  driven  from  it,  they  always  re¬ 
gained  it  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  the 
village  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 
On  the  7th  the  French  retreated  ;  and  on  the  9th 
they  retreated  into  Spain,  leaving  the  fields  co¬ 
vered  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

Almeida,  at  this  time,  was  still  in  the  possession 
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of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  French 
army  having  retreated,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
anticipated  the  fortress  would  soon  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  On  the  10th  the  French 
General  Brennier,  commander  of  the  garrison, 
made  arrangements  to  evacuate  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
escaped  unnoticed  by  the  British  commander. 
After  this,  Portugal  was  in  a  great  measure  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  invaders.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
quartered  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ; 
and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Trenada,  a  small 
town  of  no  great  consequence.  The  Paymaster 
General’s  quarters  were  at  Maladasorda. 

After  wandering  for  eight  days  through  the 
fields,  I  resolved  to  return  to  my  mother’s 
bosom,  but  I  never  could  fall  in  again  with  my 
companion  and  my  goods.  On  the  11th  I 
went  home,  not  without  considerable  fear  in 
case  my  mother  should  question  me  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  goods.  After  some  conver¬ 
sation,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  she  said  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  them,  but  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  I 
remained  with  my  mother  for  s  short  time,  and 
spent  my  time  in  cultivating  the  garden  and 
other  rural  occupations. 
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In  the  middle  of  May  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  advanced  into  Andalusia  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  which  were  quartered  on  the  frontiers  of 
that  country ;  the  command  of  the  northern 
army  being  committed  to  General  Spencer  un¬ 
til  the  Duke  returned.  About  this  time  Gene¬ 
ral  Beresford  had  an  engagement  with  the 
French  at  Albuera.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
collected  the  troops  from  those  parts,  except  a 
few  which  he  left  to  watch  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  returned  to  the  northern  quarter, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  new  opera¬ 
tions  for  1812.  He  reviewed  all  the  troops 
from  that  part ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  January, 
he  advanced  to  Cedade  Rodrigo  with  his  troops, 
to  besiege  that  town.  On  the  19th,  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  with  a  view  to  storm 
that  fortress;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  city  was  taken  by  the  allied 
powers.  As  I  was  not  present  at  the  siege,  I 
cannot  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  this  for¬ 
tification,  although  I  heard  the  cannon  at  my 
native  place  during  the  time  of  the  siege.  I 
still  remained  with  my  mother,  who,  at  this 
time,  intended  to  have  me  bound  as  an  appren- 
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tice  to  a  shoemaker,  which  trade  I  did  not  very 
much  approve  of.  However  much  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  obey  all  her  commands,  yet,  at  this 
time,  rather  than  submit  to  a  trade  which  was 
contrary  to  my  mind,  I  again  went  and  joined 
the  army,  and  never  saw  her  more.  She  died 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1812,  being  in  her 
48th  year. 

“  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  a^ray  t 

“  Blessed  he  the  name  of  the  Lovd^” 


CHAP.  V. 


On  March  the  9th,  I  left  my  mother,  without 
meat,  money,  or  clothes,  except  what  was  on 
my  back,  and  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  to  inquire  after  a  situation.  As  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  French  might  in  future  return 
to  invade  the  country  again,  I  thought  it  safer 
to  join  the  allied  armies  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I  met  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who,  after  telling  his  comrade  that  I  came 
from  the  same  town  as  himself,  supplied  me 
with  meat  and  drink,  which  1  stood  in  great 
need  of.  After  having  refreshed  myself,  1  in¬ 
quired  at  them  if  they  knew  any  person  who 
required  a  body  servant  at  the  time.  They 
answered  that  they  knew  of  no  such  situation  ; 
but  that  they  would  use  their  endeavours  in  as¬ 
sisting  me  to  procure  one.  I  walked  through 
this  village  till  near  night,  when  I  returned  to 
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ray  acquaintance,  who  told  me  that  they  had 
now  found  a  situation  for  me,  which  news  gave 
me  great  joy.  The  gentleman’s  name  under 
whom  I  was  to  serve  was  Captain  Campbell, 
of  the  45th  regiment,  who  at  this  time  was  on 
his  way  to  Estremadura.  My  readers  will  re¬ 
collect  that  Badajoz  was  besieged  twice  by  the 
allied  powers  under  General  Beresford  ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable 
loss,  and  Duke  Wellington  now  resolved  to  in¬ 
vest  this  city  a  third  time.  For  this  purpose, 
he  ordered  the  artillery  to  proceed  on  their 
way,  covered  by  the  numerous  armies  of  the 
allied  powers ;  and,  as  it  would  require  great 
experience,  strength,  and  ingenuity  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  design,  his  Grace  the  Duke  wished  to 
head  and  survey  the  operations  himself. 

On  the  morning  of  the  /th  we  left  Alberga- 
ria ;  and  on  the  night  of  that  day  we  quartered 
in  a  small  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Cas- 
telo  Branco ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  we  proceeded  to  Alpederinha,  a  town  of 
considerable  size,  and  well  populated.  On  the 
9th  at  night  we  reached  Panamacer.  This 
town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  garrisons 


of  the  kingdom,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
passing.  Tt  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  summit, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  a  castle, 
although  both  are  in  ruins.  The  streets  are 
very  narrow,  but  in  general  very  clean  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  700  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parishes.  There  is  a  regiment  in  the  country, 
which  takes  its  name  from  this  garrison,  and 
claims  a  right  to  it  as  their  head-quarters.  On 
the  10th  we  reached  Castelo  Branco,  where  we 
received  provisions  for  three  days.  This  is  a 
very  large  town,  and  situated  upon  a  rock,  with 
a  castle.  The  streets  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  for  the  most  part  narrow,  except  the  main 
street ;  and  are  in  general  kept  in  good  order. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  mercantile  men 
and  farmers  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  all,  amount 
to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  parishes,  and  is  the  head  of 
a  quarmarca.  This  town  may  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  walls,  and  is  hence  called  Castelo  Branco, 
— branco  signifying  white. 

We  crossed  the  Tagus  and  reached  Nisa  on 
the  11th.  This  is  a  large  town,  and  is  built  on 
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the  summit  of  a  fine  elevation  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  country,  which  produces  abundance 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  streets  are  some¬ 
what  confused,  but  in  general  pretty  clean.  It 
contains  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parishes.  There  are  very  few  me¬ 
chanics,  and  mostly  all  of  them  farmers.  It 
contains  a  convent  and  house  of  relief.  On  the 
12th  we  reached  Olivenza,  which  is  thirty 
leagues  south-east  from  Lisbon,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Guadiana,  near  the  frontier  of 
Estremadura.  This  town  is  beautifully  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  a  castle ;  but  resembles  many 
others  of  the  ancient  garrisons.  In  I7OI,  king 
John  IV.  upon  the  revolt  of  his  subjects  about 
this  part,  caused  it  to  be  fortified,  and  it  now 
assumes  a  more  modern  appearance :  it  con¬ 
tains  nine  bastions.  There  are  about  2000 
inhabitants,  divided  into  two  parishes  ;  and  a 
monastery,  a  house  of  relief,  and  a  hospital. 

On  the  13th  we  reached  Campo  Mayor, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  30 
leagues  east  by  south  of  Lisbon.  This  town  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  castle  similar  to 
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the  former  castles  I  have  already  described, 
and  contains  about  800  inhabitants,  There  are 
no  mechanics  in  this  place,  but  mostly  all  farm- 
ers,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  are  very 
wealthy.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
we  marched  towards  Alves,  and  reached  that 
place  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  hoping  we 
should  get  into  that  city.  The  troops  were  or¬ 
dered  to  rest  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  all 
were  commanded  to  proceed  towards  Badajoz, 
leaving  the  city  to  the  right,  with  two  batteries  ; 
and  on  our  left  stood  fort  Luzia. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  river  Guadiana,  where  we  rested 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  I  was  so  fatigued  that 
I  lay  all  my  length  on  the  ground,  until  the 
bridgemen  were  in  readiness  to  take  us  over 
the  river.  In  this  march  I  reflected  very  much 
on  my  past  conduct,  as  I  felt  very  tired.  When 
I  rose  I  heard  the  bugles,  and  the  army  pre¬ 
paring  to  march  towards  the  bridge.  The 
troops  marched,  column  by  column  as  they 
were  in  order.  This  bridge  was  constructed, 
in  the  first  place,  by  flat  boats  laid  across  the 
river.  After  we  had  passed  the  bridge  (which 
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was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  bridge  of 
this  kind),  the  ground  which  we  had  to  go  over 
consisted  of  broad  fields,  intersected  with  innu¬ 
merable  broad  ditches,  which  the  armies  had 
passed  over  during  the  preceding  campaigns. 
As  I  passed  over  this  ground,  I  saw  on  the  left 
the  river  Guadiana,  on  the  south  bank  of  which 
were  a  party  of  our  troops,  skirmishing  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy  as  they  passed  along. 
Night  coming  on,  we  rested  about  three  miles 
from  Badajoz.  For  this  night  our  camp  was 
only  a  temporary  one  ;  for  we  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  destination.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  15th  we  marched,  and  reached  our  camp¬ 
ground  before  daylight. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  will  give  a 
short  description  of  this  camp.  It  was  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  road  leading  from  Seville,  three 
miles  from  the  invested  city.  In  this  camp 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  every  thing,  especially 
of  wood  and  water,  which  we  were  much  in 
need  of.  Soon  after  we  pitched  our  tents,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  I  was  sent  out  for 
wood  and  water  ;  and  what  direction  I  was  to 
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have  taken,  God  only  knew.  I  went  to  the 
right  of  the  camp,  across  the  road  formerly 
mentioned,  where  stood  a  house  with  a  deep 
well.  This  house  seemed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  building,  which  had  been  demolished  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  sieges.  The  well  was  very 
deep,  but  full  of  filth  ;  the  grounds  around  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  exceedingly 
rich  and  beautiful,  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
large  olive-trees,  which  had  been  cut  down  for¬ 
merly  ;  so  that  we  had  to  supply  ourselves 
with  firewood  from  the  roots,  which  we  dug  up 
with  our  axes. 

During  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
placed  the  troops  in  their  respective  positions. 
On  the  l/th  the  operations  commenced  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  town  with  great  activity. 
During  the  day  of  the  19th,  when  our  men 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  trenches,  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  2000  strong,  sallied  from  the  town, 
and  actually  entered  the  trenches,  but  were 
soon  driven  back  by  our  troops.  On  the  20th 
my  master.  Captain  Campbell,  was  appointed  to 
duty  in  the  works ;  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  sent  to  him  with  his  breakfast, 
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but  it  was  sometime  before  I  could  find  him  ; 
at  last  I  discovered  him  in  the  batteries.  He 
was  no  sooner  seated,  than  two  men  fell  dead 
at  our  side,  which  was  a  sore  spectacle  to  me. 
After  I  had  gathered  up  the  fragments,  and  put 
them  in  ray  haversack,  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
French,  who  were  in  the  fort  Picarino,  about 
100  yards  distant;  for  that  purpose  I  stood  up 
in  the  battery,  when  I  saw  a  Frenchman  level 
a  gun  at  me:  at  this  moment  I  was  pulled 
down  by  a  sergeant,  who  stood  at  my  back.  1 
was  no  sooner  on  ray  legs  than  I  observed  a 
soldier  killed  on  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
standing  ;  I  began  then  to  lose  conceit  of  a 
soldier’s  life,  and  Wished  to  be  once  more  at 
my  mother’s  fireside.  I  made  my  way  as  quick 
as  possible  through  the  trenches,  towards  the 
camp;  on  reaching  near  the  end  of  the  trenches 
1  thought  I  was  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  made  my  way  across  the  fields.  When 
crossing  the  fields,  I  stood  for  a  short  time  and 
looked  back  on  the  city.  During  the  time  I 
was  standing,  a  cannon-ball  from  the  city  fell  at 
my  side,  and  covered  me  with  earth,  without 
doing  me  any  farther  injury.  I  instantly  made 
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iiiy  way  up  the  hill,  where  a  cavalry  picquet 
stood,  and  rested  myself  therefor  a  short  time, 
where  I  had  an  excellent  view,  not  only  of  our 
works,  but  also  of  the  city.  Our  camp  stood  at 
the  back  of  this  hill.  On  the  25th  my  master 
was  again  on  duty,  and  I  was  sent  to  him  with 
his  breakfast.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  our  batteries  so  completely  finished,  and 
our  cannon  firing  against  the  city,  with  a  heavy 
and  most  destructive  fire.  On  the  night  of  the 
same  day,  a  detachment,  consisting  of  7^0  men 
of  our  division,  stormed  and  took  the  fort  of 
Picarino  (a  strong  outwork  nearly  in  a  line  with 
our  batteries),  although  the  enemy  defended 
it  with  the  greatest  courage.  A  great  number 
of  our  men  were  killed  and  wounded ;  amongst 
the  former  was  Brigade-Major  Wade,  a  brave 
soldier. 

Nothing  material  occurred  till  the  6th  of 
April,  but  our  cannon  continued  a  most  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  against  the  city,  which  was  returned  by 
the  enemy.  On  that  day  three  breaches  were 
made  in  the  walls,  which  were  considered  prac¬ 
ticable  to  enter  in,  and  Duke  Wellington  re¬ 
solved  to  assault  the  city  that  night.  I  shall 
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give  a  particular  account  of  the  assault,  as  the 
ttoops  marched  from  their  respective  camps, 
until  the  termination  of  the  action.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  our  regiment  gave  orders 
that  none  of  the  officers’  servants  should  remain 
in  the  camp,  hut  so  many  as  Wete  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  baggage.  Accordingly,  at 
nine  o’clock,  p.  m.,  the  regiment  was  put  in 
marching  order  ;  at  ten  o’clock  it  left  the  camp, 
with  the  rest  of  the  division,  for  the  batteries. 
The  other  divisions  were  also  marched  in  the 
same  direction.  Curiosity  urged  me  to  go 
along  with  my  companion j  the  Adjutant’s  ser¬ 
vant.  Our  division  was  commanded  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Picton,  and  was  to  attack  the  castle  by 
escalade.  This  was  considered  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  point  to  attack.  Major-General  Wilson, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  4th  division,  was  to 
assail  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque.  Major- Gen. 
Colville,  with  the  remainder  of  the  4th  and 
light  divisions,  was  to  attack  the  breaches, 
while  the  conduct  of  a  false  attack  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Major-General  Leith,  with  strict 
orders  to  turn  it  into  a  real  one,  if  circumstances 
should  render  it  favourable.  Our  troops  as- 
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sembled  at  the  batteries,  and  we  remained  a 
few  minutes  in  profound  silence,  to  receive  fur¬ 
ther  instructions.  This  was  a  most  interesting 
and  impressive  moment,  being  now  on  the  very 
point  of  assailing  the  strongest  forts,  which 
were  immediately  in  our  front.  The  lofty  bat¬ 
tlements,  and  the  gloom  through  which  the 
massive  towers  seemed  to  frown,  as  it  were,  on 
our  troops,  who  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  which  they  surmounted  in  the  serene  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  which  had  been  anxiously 
looked  for. 

I  will  speak  now  more  particularly  of  the 
3rd  division,  to  which  I  was  attached.  The 
garrison  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  us.  At 
this  time  the  firing  had  ceased  on  both  sides. 
The  murdering  and  the  deafening  roar  of  cannon, 
which  had  for  twenty-one  days  and  nights  been 
employed  in  ruin  and  devastation,  had  given 
place  to  the  anticipation  of  a  more  close  and 
perilous  combat.  All  around,  a  dead  silence 
prevailed:  the  very  breath  of  our  troops  was 
suppressed,  and  they  enga^-ed  to  cross  the 
water,  which  was  a  great  obstacle,  before  our 
troops  could  gain  their  point.  This  place  is 
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strong  by  nature  and  art.  On  the  south  runs 
a  small  stream,  which  was  banked  up  into  in¬ 
numerable  dams,  very  deep.  Between  these 
dams  there  was  only  a  small  space,  of  about 
two  feet  broad,  over  which  the  whole  of  our 
divisions  had  to  pass.  Here  the  defenders 
showered  down  upon  our  troops  all  kinds  of 
combustibles,  which  threatened  them  with  de¬ 
struction.  We  were  also  annoyed  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  which 
proceeded  from  the  ramparts,  which  now  seem¬ 
ed  enveloped  in  flames.  But  all  this  was  of  no 
avail.  Our  troops  were  then  crossing  the  broad 
moat,  into  which  the  balls  fell  like  a  shower  of 
hailstones,  and  the  wounded  fell  into  the  water 
and  perished.  A  number  of  fire-balls  were 
thrown  out  by  the  garrison,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  in  what  direction  our  army  was  ad¬ 
vancing.  Our  division  advanced,  like  a  lion 
against  its  prey,  to  the  stockade,  which  they 
soon  demolished,  and  entered  into  the  fosse. 
Our  troops  then  remained  between  two  bas¬ 
tions,  from  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up 
against  them,  and  from  the  walls  were  thrown 
burning  combustibles  of  every  description,  by 
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which  many  of  our  men  were  killed.  For  some 
reason,  which  I  did  not  know,  our  escalades 
were  not  brought  forward  in  time,  which  kept 
our  troops  too  long  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire. 
They  at  last  arrived ;  but,  when  put  to  the 
walls,  were  found  to  be  too  short.  A  few  more 
were  brought,  and  put  up  ;  but,  as  our  troops 
were  ascending,  they  broke,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  on  them  fell  upon  the  bayonets  of 
their  companions,  and  were  killed.  More, 
however,  were  soon  put  up,  and  our  men  as¬ 
cended  them  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
took  possession  of  the  walls,  cutting  down 
every  one  that  opposd  them,  and  making  their 
way  towards  the  castle.  They  took  a  number 
of  the  enemy  prisoners,  who  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  into  the  town,  but  were  unable,  on 
account  of  the  streets  being  blockaded.  Part 
of  our  troops  remained  on  the  walls  till  day¬ 
light.  The  45th  regiment  were  on  the  right  of 
this  division,  and  this  point  was  the  most  ex¬ 
posed.  In  going  up  the  escalades,  a  number 
of  our  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
amongst  the  wounded  was  my  master  ;  but  of 
the  number  of  the  troops  that  suffered  at  this 
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time  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  afterwards. 
In  the  mean  time  fort  St.  Roque  was  vigour- 
ously  attacked  by  Major  Wilson,  and  taken. 
The  remainder  of  the  4th  division,  with  the 
light  divisions,  were  to  attack  the  breach  in  the 
wall,  according  to  orders  ;  but,  m  attempting 
this,  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss, 
on  account  of  the  French  garrison  having  this 
breach  filled  with  combustibles,  which  they  set 
fire  to  when  our  troops  advanced.  I  thought  the 
whole  city  was  on  fire — the  cries  and  piercing 
screams  from  the  town,  together  with  the  bright 
illumination  from  around,  were  so  awful  and 
sublime.  After  our  troops  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  entering  this  breach,  Major-General 
Leith,  according  to  orders,  made  a  false  attack, 
and  was  successful  in  turning  a  bastion,  after 
which  he  gained  the  ditch  and  turned  to  the 
-adjoining  batteries,  and  established  himself  in 
the  city.  The  French  governor,  General  Phi- 
lippon,  with  his  staff,  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  fort  of  St.  Christavo,  and  surrendered 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 

My  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  British 
army  have  often  been  tried  at  the  point  of  the 
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bayonet,  and  as  often  displayed  courage  ;  but 
in  no  instance  was  their  courage  more  tried,  or 
their  valour  more  conspicuous,  than  at  this 
time.  The  ingenuity, joined  to  long  experience 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  never 
was  more  called  for  than  at  this  time ;  and 
I  may  also  say,  that  the  troops  never  obeyed 
his  orders  with  more  alacrity.  At  this  time 
the  operations  which  had  been  conducted  against 
this  fort  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the 
city,  which  had  been  twice  before  unsuccess¬ 
fully  invested,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

The  city  was  no  sooner  stormed,  than  we  re-- 
ceived  intelligence  that  General  Soult  was  ad- 
►vancing  with  a  strong  army  to  relieve  it,  and  to 
compel  the  Duke  to  retreat  to  the  north  of  the 
Guadiana  ;  and  that  General  Marmont  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Castelo  Branco,  for  the  same 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  learned  this, 
he  dispatched  three  divisions  of  his  army  to¬ 
wards  Castelo  Branco,  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Marmont,  who  no  sooner  heard  that  Badajoz 
was  taken  by  the  allied  powers,  than  he  re¬ 
treated  from  that  place  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
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killing,  burning,  and  massacring  all  that  came 
in  his  way.  General  Soult  was  opposed  by 
part  of  our  infantry  joined  with  the  cavalry,  and 
compelled  to  take  another  direction. 

I  have  described  the  outside  operations,  and 
feel  myself  bound  to  describe  those  within. 
As  I  have  already  said,  1  marched  along  with 
the  regiment  towards  the  batteries.  During 
the  operations  already  described,  I,  with  my 
companion,  who  was  a  servant  to  the  Adjutant, 
remained  at  the  back  of  a  ditch  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  wall,  and  witnessed  the  terrific 
scene.  At  daylight,  the  fire  being  somewhat 
abated,  we  went  to  the  city,  taking  the  road 
leading  from  Cavila  to  the  south  gate  ;  but  this 
gate  was  so  blocked  up  with  trenches  and  wa¬ 
ter  that  we  were  unable  to  pass.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  right,  along  the  moat,  until  we 
came  to  the  point  where  our  division  passed, 
and  here  we  succeeded  in  getting  in,  and  marched 
straight  to  the  fosse  where  our  troops  were  so 
severely  injured  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  The 
first  man  that  we  saw  lying  dead  was  the  Adju¬ 
tant’s  body  servant,  with  many  others  who  had 
met  with  the  same  fate.  After  standing  here 
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for  a  short  time,  and  looking  around  me,  I  saw 
many  of  my  brave  comrades  lying  weltering 
in  their  blood.  The  escalades  were  standing 
on  the  battlements  in  the  same  way  as  our  re¬ 
giment  had  left  them.  My  companion  and  I 
ascended  the  escalades,  and  went  into  the  city. 
I  was  no  sooner  got  in  than  I  met  a  sergeant 
of  our  regiment,  who  asked  me  what  had 
brought  me  there.  I  said  that  it  was  my  legs, 
when  he  said  that  if  1  wanted  to  fight  he  would 
give  me  his  gun.  After  a  short  conversation 
with  him,  my  companion  and  I  took  the  road 
to  the  right  towards  the  castle.  After  wander¬ 
ing  about  for  more  than  an  hour  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  inquire  how  I  might  get  into  the 
centre  of  the  town.  My  companion  wished 
to  get  out  of  the  city,  but  I  was  not  willing  to 
leave  it  till  I  had  got  to  the  centre  of  it.  We 
then  turned  to  the  left,  through  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  between  the  walls  and  the  city.  After 
walking  about  twenty  yards,  we  came  to  a 
small  door,  with  a  deep  trench  before  it.  We 
crossed  the  trench  here,  and  entered  into  a  broad 
street,  where  we  heard  a  great  noise  in  several 
of  the  houses,  which  our  troops  had  entered 
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and  were  plundering,  By  this  street  we  got 
near  to  the  castle  ;  and  after  turning  to  the  left 
we  got  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  is  a  large 
square,  with  a  church  in  the  middle.  At  this 
place  I  saw  a  number  of  the  troops  intoxicated, 
and  others  in  the  houses,  plundering  every 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  square  was  a  house  three 
stories  high,  from  which  issued  a  great  noise. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  go  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  part  of 
our  troops  beating  the  landlord,  and  demand¬ 
ing  his  money,  and  every  article  they  could  take 
with  them.  Instead  of  being  friendly  to  the 
inhabitants,  they  had  become  their  greatest 
enemies.  They  were  behaving  towards  the 
females  in  a  manner  most  shocking  to  human 
nature.  I  spoke  in  favour  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house ;  but  the  soldiers  threatened 
me  that  if  I  did  not  hold  my  tongue  they 
would  run  their  bayonets  through  my  heart :  on 
hearing  this,  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  house 
as  quickly  as  my  legs  could  carry  me,  as  I  had 
nothing  to  defend  myself  with.  On  getting  out 
I  stood  and  looked  about  me :  on  the  south 
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side  of  the  square  there  stood  a  most  elegant 
building,  into  which  1  entered,  and  went  up 
stairs,  where  I  found  a  number  of  soldiers  de¬ 
manding  every  thing  from  the  landlord,  treat¬ 
ing  him  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  doing  many 
other  things,  unpleasant  to  me  even  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  which  could  not  be  gratifying  to  my 
readers.  Their  conduct  disgusted  rae^  and  I 
immediately  went  down  stairSj  and  entered  into 
the  next  house,  where  I  found  two  old  women 
and  two  most  beautiful  young  ladies.  I  stood 
for  a  little,  and  conversed  'with  them  in  the 
Spanish  language,  which  I  was  able  to  do  flu¬ 
ently  by  this  time.  They  were  lamenting  their 
fate,  and  grieved  at  their  losses,  their  house 
having  been  plundered  by  our  soldiers.  I  could, 
however,  do  nothing  but  sympathize  with  them. 
As  I  was  going  down  stairs,  I  met  a  party  of 
our  regiment  coming  up  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering.  I  spoke  to  them,  as  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  and  advised  them  to  leave 
the  house,  which  they  did  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  ladies. 

As  my  companion  and  I  were  standing  at 
the  cross,  we  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 


his  staff,  accompanied  by  the  governor  and  his 
staff,  go  into  the  church,  which,  I  was  informed, 
served  for  a  military  store  during  the  siege, 
and  contained  liquors  of  all  kinds,  of  which  our 
soldiers  drank  till  intoxicated ;  and,  while  in 
this  state,  many  scandalous  depredations  were 
committed  by  them,  which,  had  they  been  in 
their  sober  senses,  they  would  have  shuddered 
at  the  very  thought  of.  By  this  time,  owing  to 
the  noise  and  screams  proceeding  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  joined  with  the  smoke  and  firing  of 
our  troops,  I  felt  myself  both  feeble  and  sick,  and 
wished  to  retire  to  the  camp.  As  I  was  search¬ 
ing  for  a  gate  to  get  out,  I  perceived  a  building 
with  a  large  door,  well  secured,  at  which 
twelve  of  our  men  were  firing  against,  as  I  was 
passing,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  up  ;  just 
as  I  was  opposite  this  door,  one  of  the  bullets 
rebounded  from  the  lock  and  struck  me  on  the 
right  thigh,  which  fortunately,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  no  serious  effects,  farther  than  that  of 
increasing  my  sickness.  Near  the  end  of  this 
street  I  found  a  pair  of  new  boots,  which  I 
brought  along  with  me.  My  readers  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  went  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
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plundering,  but  the  boots  already  mentioned 
were  the  only  articles  that  I  brought  along 
with  me.  A  deep  trench  was  cut  across  at  the 
very  end  of  this  street,  for  the  purpose  of  check¬ 
ing  the  ingress  of  our  troops  to  the  centre  of 
the  town.  I  passed  c?ver  this  trench  by  a  small 
footpath,  and  found  myself  then  in  a  narrow 
square,  where  the  French  Were  surrounded  by 
our  troops  on  the  morning  of  this  day.  From 
this  square  I  got  out  of  the  city  by  a  gate,  cross¬ 
ed  the  moat  which  1  formerly  mentioned,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  camp  along  with  my 
companion. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  t  cannot  give  such  an 
accurate  description  of  this  town  as  I  could 
have  wished ;  but  to  satisfy  my  readers  I  shall 
give  as  accurate  a  description  of  it  as  I  can. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  summit, 

enclosed  on  the  north  by  the  river  Guadiana. 

On  the  south  it  is  surrounded  by  moats;  on 

the  west  by  the  fort  St  Christavo,  and  on  the 

east  by  the  fields.  The  continuation  of  the 

moats  is  banked  from  the  stream  which  I  have 

already  mentioned.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 

and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  confused,  but 
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in  general  kept  in  pretty  good  order.  It  con^ 
tains  several  churches  and  an  hospital,  with 
from  1500  to  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost 
all  farmers,  and  in  general  very  wealthy.  The 
castle  stands  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and 
is  a  very  strong  building,  with  many  gates  and 
doors  of  great  thickness.  This  castle  served 
as  a  magazine,  and  has  two  principal  entrances, 
one  from  the  south  and  another  from  the  north, 
from  each  of  which  a  main  street  leads  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  a  correct  statement  of  the  loss  that  the 
Allied  Powers  sustained  in  taking  this  strong 
city,  but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  total 
would  not  be  less  than  10,000.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  point  to  gain  this  fortification,  as 
a  most  important  step  to  forward  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  subsequent  operations. 

As  some  say,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no¬ 
body  good  :  this  was  the  case  with  my  master. 
On  account  of  his  wound,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigade-major.  On  reaching  the 
camp,  I  found  him  in  bed.  Since  my  arrival  at 
this  camp,  I  suffered  the  extremest  cold,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  not  having  any  change  of  clothes  ; 
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the  rain,  immediately  after  our  arrival,  continu¬ 
ing  for  the  space  of  eight  days.  I  now  began 
to  think  that  I  should  have  been  much  better 
under  my  mother’s  care.  Shortly  after,  I  was 
ordered  by  my  comrade  to  fetch  some  water  ; 
and  although  much  fatigued,  having  received 
neither  meat  nor  dring  during  the  day,  I  was 
obliged  to  obey ;  but  not  before  I  had  gotten 
several  good  rounds  of  swearing.  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  one  or  two  remarks  that  occurred 
to  me  at  that  time. 

Early  on  the  8th  my  master  was  carried  away 
in  a  military  carriage  to  Elvas,  till  his  wounds 
should  be  cured,  and  I  followed  him  soon  after¬ 
wards.  There  was  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred  on  our  march  ;  but  I  will  here  give  a 
short  description  of  the  bridge  over  the  Guadi- 
ana  which  we  had  to  pass.  This  bridge  had 
been  lately  made,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
one  having  been  carried  away  by  the  water  ;  it 
was  constructed  a  little  further  down  the  river 
than  the  former  one,  and  was  made  by  three 
large  boats  chained  close  together,  covered  on 
the  top  with  planks,  and  railed  all  around,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  entrances.  There  were  two  ropes, 
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one  of  each  was  fixed  on  different  sides  of  the 
river,  which  served  to  pull  the  bridge  across 
the  river.  My  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
bridge  had  been  broken  down,  when  we  were 
supplied  with  loaf  bread,  which  the  Spaniards 
brought  in  abundance.  The  Adjutant’s  ser¬ 
vant,  along  with  myself,  smuggled  two  loaves 
from  his  comrade  ;  we  w'ent  to  a  Portuguese 
camp,  at  a  short  distance,  where  we  exchanged 
our  loaves  for  rum.  We  made  ourselves 
pretty  comfortable  with  it.  During  the  time 
we  were  partaking  of  this  Refreshment,  four 
officers  made  their  appearance,  when  one  of  our 
new  acquaintance  exclaimed  that  one  of  them 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  answered  that 
I  did  not  care  a  fig  for  his  Grace,  nor  for  any 
other  person  than  the  man  under  whom  I  at 
present  was.  We  returned  to  our  quarters  at 
a  late  hour,  very  merry. 

I  arrived  at  Elvas  in  the  afternoon^  and  found 
my  master  in  good  quarters.  We  also  got 
quarters  for  the  servants,  which  were  in  a  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Ordinance’s.  This  officer  procures 
recruits  for  the  army,  when  he  receives  orders 
from  government.  On  the  10th,  I  went  to 
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take  a  walk  through  the  city,  along  with  my 
comrades,  and  took  the  pair  of  boots  which  I 
brought  from  Badajoz,  and  sold  them  for  twelve 
shillings,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  we  made 
ourselves  very  merry.  When  we  returned,  we 
were  saluted  by  the  Captain’s  body  servant 
with  a  volley  of  cursing  and  swearing.  At  this 
time  orders  were  given  at  the  gate  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  not  to  allow  any  green  crops  to  enter 
the  city.  Notwithstanding  his  orders,  on  the 
12th,  I  went  along  with  another  officer’s  ostler 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  forage  for  the  horses. 
When  we  were  about  eight  miles  from  the  city 
we  came  to  a  fine  garden,  where  we  found  two 
excellent  plats  of  fine  barley.  After  fastening 
the  horses  to  the  gate,  we  cut  down  as  much 
as  would  load  two  mules,  which  we  were  very 
;  speedy  in  executing.  We  returned  home  into 
the  city,  but  not  without  some  difficulties  :  my 
comrade  being  aware  of  the  orders  which  were 
i  issued  by  the  Governor,  but  I  was  ignorant  of 
i  them.  On  reaching  the  gate,  my  comrade  laid 
the  whip  to  the  mules,  and  passed  the  guard 
j  without  notice,  and  I  was  left  in  the  guard- 
3  house,  until  my  comrade  came  with  an  order 
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for  my  release ;  and  I  returned  safe  to  my 
quarters,  without  receiving  any  punishment. 

Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice  after  this 
until  the  23rd  of  May,  and  at  this  time  my 
master  found  himself  able  to  join  the  regiment ; 
and  accordingly  we  marched  on  the  28th.  But 
before  my  proceeding  to  give  a  detail  of  this 
march,  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  this 
city,  seated  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  thirty 
leagues  E.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  two  leagues  from 
the  frontiers.  This  fortress  has  a  double  wall 
round  it,  and  a  great  many  small  turrets,  with 
a  strong  castle.  'Lhis  town  is  divided  into  four 
parishes,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants,  all 
traders  in  the  wool  manufacture  and  farmers, 
who  are  in  general  very  wealthy.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  confused,  and  very  filthy.  It  con¬ 
tains  three  convents,  two  monasteries,  and 
thirteen  churches,  some  of  which  are  elegantly 
built, — a  house  of  relief,  and  two  hospitals ; 
the  castle  stands  S.E.  surrounded  by  a  wall,  on 
rising  ground  from  the  town,  and  is  well  de¬ 
fended  with  drawbridges,  and  serves  for  all  the 
military  stores.  The  ancient  name  of  this  city 
was  Helva,  but  it  is  now  called  Elvas.  King 
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Manuel,  anno  1513,  made  it  a  city  ;  and  King 
Sebastian,  anno  1570,  made  it  a  bishopric, 
worth  about  £1,400  per  annum.  This  city, 
both  by  nature  and  art,  is  the  best  fortified  in 
the  kingdom.  There  are  two  batteries  to  the 
S.W.  of  this  fortress,  on  rising  ground,  well 
fortified,  besides  many  small  ones  ;  a  mile  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  city  stands  the  largest  battery, 
called  St.  Lucia,  which  serves  instead  of  a  ci¬ 
tadel  ;  it  likewise  stands  on  the  highest  hill, 
and  on  the  outside  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stock¬ 
ade,  seven  feet  deep,  level  with  the  out-surface 
of  the  ground.  Betwixt  the  stockade  and  the 
wall  is  a  fosse,  about  fifteen  feet  broad ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  stockade,  about  eight  to  ten  feet 
broad,  on  which  the  cannon  are  placed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fort  stands  the  buildings  which 
serve  for  soldier’s  quarters,  military  stores, 
and  many  other  conveniences.  Betwixt  the 
buildings  and  wall  there  is  a  space  of  ground 
which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
military.  The  entrance  through  the  wall  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  door,  which  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  drawbridge ;  the  stockade  has  also  a 
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side.  This  fort  is  well  supplied  with  every 
thing  except  water  ;  but  this  loss  is  made  up 
by  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  This  city  and  fort  were 
besieged,  in  the  year  1608,  by  Don  Louis,  the 
great  favourite  of  King  Philip  the  Fourth,  of 
Spain;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  after  a  lengthened  siege.  In 
1667  this  city  and  fort  were  strengthened  by 
Monsieur  Mallit,  about  the  same  period  that 
Olivenza  was  improved. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  we  left  the  city  on 
the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  third  day  of  our 
march  we  reached  Nisi,  and  on  the  fourth  we 
crossed  the  river  Tagus  at  Vilha  Velha.  This 
river  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west,  in  a 
very  serpentine  direction,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills,  till  it  reaches  Villa  Franca ;  but  of 
this  I  will  give  a  more  particular  account  after¬ 
wards.  The  bridge  over  this  river  at  Vilha 
Velha,  where  we  crossed,  is  made  of  four 
boats  which  are  fixed  together,  and  stands 
across  the  river.  It  is  kept  up  by  government. 

We  reached  Castelo  Branco  on  the  first  of 
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June,  and  stopped  there  all  night.  On  the  4th 
we  reached  Guarda,  being  on  a  Saturday  ;  on 
Sunday  a  market  is  held  in  this  place.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  rose,  and  went  to  the  market¬ 
place,  to  see  if  I  could  meet  any  of  my  friends 
or  acqaintance  from  my  native  place.  I  luckily 
met  with  an  old  female  acquaintance,  and 
after  inquiring  at  her  about  my  friends,  I  went 
back  to  my  quarters  and  got  a  little  money 
which  I  had  saved ;  then  returned  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  gave  the  money  to  my  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  take  home  to  my  mother,  which  she 
did. 

On  Monday  we  reached  the  regiment,  which 
was  in  cantonments  in  a  village  called  M.  D. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hill  near  the  main  road,  leading  from  Trancozo 
to  Castelo  Bom.  It  is  well  supplied  with  every 
thing,  and  is  surrounded  with  orchards  well 
planted  with  vines.  The  soldiers  were  here  in 
high  spirits,  notwithstanding  the  late  disaster  at 
Badajoz.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  making  preparations  for  entering 
Spain  once  more,  and  our  regiment  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  be  in  readiness,  and  began  its 
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march  the  day  after  we  joined.  At  this  time  I 
was  in  great  hopes  that  our  regiment  would 
pass  through  or  near  my  native  place,  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
friends  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  I 
was  greatly  disappointed,  as  the  regiment  took 
a  different  route.  We  reached,  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  a  village  which  is  situated  three 
leagues  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Coa,  on 
the  south  side  of  a  small  hill ;  its  inhabitants 
were  mostly  wool  weavers,  and  amounted  to 
about  300.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  river 
Coa,  at  the  bridge  at  Castelo  Bom,  which  I  have 
formerly  described.  In  passing  through  Cas¬ 
telo  Bom,  I  expected  to  have  seen  some  person 
by  whom  I  might  have  sent  a  letter  to  my 
friends,  but  the  troops  marched  so  rapidly  that 
I  had  not  time  to  look  after  any  one.  We  en¬ 
tered  into  Spain  that  day,  and  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  our  proceedings  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP.  VI. 


On  the  9th  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  small 
village  four  miles  from  Cedade  Rodrigo. 
1  was  at  this  place  attacked  with  a  fever  and 
ague  every  day,  and  was  unable  to  follow  the 
regiment.  On  the  following  day  we  encamped 
at  a  small  village,  three  miles  from  Cedade 
Rodrigo.  After  we  had  pitched  our  camp,  I 
was,  notwithstanding  my  severe  ague  and  fa- 
1  tigue,  sent  by  my  comrade  in  search  of  wood 
and  water,  which  were  scarcely  to  be  got. 

I  But  instead  of  wood,  I  gathered  some  horse 
I  and  cow  dung,  and  on  this  unpleasent  fire  we 
I  made  some  beef-steaks,  which  we  took  our 
j  dinner  of,  and  was  well  relished.  When 
at  a  short  distance  from  our  camp,  I  saw 
j  a  body  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  with  three 
I  prisoners  belonging  to  the  same  regiment.  I 
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was  astonished  to  see  them  leaving  the  camp, 
and  inquired  what  they  were  about,  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  three  unfortunate  prisoners 
had  been  sentenced  by  the  Regency  to  be  shot 
for  deserting  the  army,  and  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  away  to  execute  the  sentence  ;  but  whether 
it  was  executed  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

Our  regiment  marche^so  rapidly  that  on  the 
16th  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Salamanca, 
where  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  army.  At 
this  time  General  Marmont  was  retreating 
from  Salamanca,  leaving  garrisons  in  three 
forts  that  where  constructed  by  the  French  in 
old  convents,  and  that  appeared  to  be  well 
strengthened  both  by  nature  and  art.  They 
defended  the  passage  over  the  river  Torma. 
In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  our  army  crossed 
this  river  at  several  fords,  and  the  6th  division, 
under  Major-General  Clinton,  was  left  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  the  forts  ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  occupied  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  the 
city.  The  French  had  retreated  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Torro  ;  but,  on  the  19th  the}^  again  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Salamanca,  when  a  number  of 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  armies. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  operations  against  the 
forts  were  carried  on  with  great  activity  ;  and, 
by  the  27th,  breaches  were  made,  and  orders 
were  given  for  the  assault,  when  the  whole 
were  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner  ;  7^0 
prisoners,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  to  the 
allied  powers.  As  soon  as  General  Marmont 
was  informed  of  this,  he  retreated  again  to¬ 
wards  Torro  and  Tordesillas,  and  repassed  the 
Douro.  He  took  a  position  on  the  heights  on 
the  north  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  allied  ar¬ 
my  on  the  south,  at  Tollas  ;  the  centre  of  our 
army  being  opposite  Tordesillas,  and  the  Duke 
I  of  Wellington’s  head-quarters  were  at  Rueda. 

I  In  this  camp  I  was  much  afflicted  with  the  fever 
i  and  ague,  and  found  myself  daily  getting  weak- 
j  er,  so  that  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  apply- 
I  ing  to  my  master,  and  he  immediately  sent  his 
i  body  servant  along  with  me  to  the  doctor.  By 
j  applying  to  the  doctor  in  due  time,  the  disease 
was  soon  removed.  In  this  camp  I  met  with 
an  acquaintance,  a  native  of  the  same  village  as 
myself,  who  was  in  the  9th  Portuguese  regiment, 
I  in  the  same  division.  This  young  man  ad- 
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vised  me  to  go  to  his  regiment,  and  he  would 
soon  provide  me  a  situation,  which  he  easily 
did.  Accordingly,  I  left  my  old  master  with¬ 
out  any  particular  reason,  except  that  I  might 
have  the  society  of  a  particular  acquaintance ; 
although  Captain  Campbell  used  me  well  all 
the  time  1  was  with  him.  My  new  master, 
Hugh - ,  was  a  British  officer  in  the  Portu¬ 

guese  service,  and  was  exceedingly  poor  ;  he 
was  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  was 
much  under  the  controul  of  a  young  Spanish 
lady,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany 
him.  This  lady,  in  his  present  distressed  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  of  great  service  to  him  as  well 
as  to  me.  In  my  new  situation  I  was  well 
supplied  with  beef  and  wine,  but  bread  was 
very  scarce ;  the  wine  was  kept  in  cisterns  and 
in  excavations  under  groun  d,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  cool. 

While  General  Marmont  was  lying  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  south  side,  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  each  army  bathed  promiscuously,  a 'd 
associated  with  one  another  on  terms  of  tiie 
greatest  confidence  and  cordiality.  But  opera- 
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tions  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  events  of  the 
greatest  importance,  were  now  approaching. 
General  Marmont  had  already  received  all  the 
reinforcements  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  these  additions 
his  army  now  amounted  to  about  70,000  men. 
General  Bonnet  was  likewise  advancing,  with 
10,000  men,  to  join  the  French  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  marching,  in 
great  haste,  with  15,000  men,  to  join  the  main 
army. 

A  series  of  the  most  masterly  movements 
now  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  At 
this  time  all  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  were  put  in  requisition  to  defeat 
and  counteract  those  tactics,  which  had  so  long 
alarmed  and  baffled  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Marmont’s  forces,  at  this  time,  were  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  allied  powers,  and  he  wished 
to  bring  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
an  engagement,  or  at  least  compel  him  to  re¬ 
treat,  that  he  might  cut  off  all  his  communica- 

i  , 

V  A  between  Cedade  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  con¬ 
sulted  with  his  generals,  the  opinion  of  all  was 
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against  an  attack,  in  consequence  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  not  being  favourable. 

General  Marmont  having  begun  to  advance 
towards  the  British  left,  nothing  remained  but 
to  retreat.  On  the  20th  I  passed  through  a 
small  village,  with  my  master  and  his  lady ;  it 
was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  My  master 
wished  to  make  his  quarters  there  that  night ; 
accordingly,  we  went  into  a  house,  where  we 
found  every  thing  we  required.  My  master 
went  to  bed  to  rest.  During  this  afternoon, 
troops  and  baggage  passed  through  the  village. 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  master’s  going  to  bed : 
accordingly  I  inquired  how  far  the  French  were 
distant,  and  was  informed  that  they  would  be 
in  the  village  through  the  course  of  that  night. 
I  went  with  this  intelligence  to  my  master,  who 
laughed  very  heartily.  I  observed,  that  if  he 
would  not  rise  and  go  with  me,  J  would  leave 
him.  He  laughed,  the  young  lady  cried,  and  I 
raged,  so  that  altogether  we  were  three  pretty 
figures.  Nevertheless,  I  put  the  mules  in 
marching  order,  and  went  into  the  street,  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  A  Portuguese  regiment 
was  passing  at  the  time,  and  they  told  me  the 
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French  were  advancing  very  fast.  I  went 
again  to  my  master,  and  told  him  that  the  ene¬ 
my  were  fast  approaching.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  young  lady,  I  was  able  to  dress 
him,  and  set  him  on  a  mule’s  back ;  and  we 
went  off  towards  Salamanca.  In  consequence 
of  our  stay  in  this  village,  I  lost  sight  of  our 
regimental  baggage. 

I  reached  Salamanca  about  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  the  crying  and  screaming  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  were  most  heart-rending.  The  streets 
were  so  crowded  with  troops  and  baggage  that 
I  could  scarcely  make  my  way  through  them. 
After  wandering  for  a  short  time,  I  crossed 
the  Torma,  and  took  the  main  road  leading  to 
Cedade  Rodrigo.  After  walking  about  two 
miles,  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  could  go  no  far¬ 
ther,  and  passed  the  night  in  an  open  field. 

On  th  .  21st  General  Marmont  crossed  the 
Torma  at  Elba,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  the  rest  being  left  at  Babla  Fuente.  He 
continued  his  movements  on  the  left  to  gain  the 
road  to  Cedade  Rodrigo.  Our  army  crossed 
the  same  river  at  Salamanca  bridge,  except  the 
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3rd  division,  which  was  ordered  to  check  the 
enemy,  who  were  advancing  from  Babla  Fuente, 
which  stood  on  the  right  of  the  British  army. 
General  Marmont,  during  the  night,  occupied 
the  village  of  Calvarras,  and  the  heights  near 
Nuestra  Senora  Dalapane.  Our  cavalry,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  approach  of  the  French,  occupied 
the  village  above  mentioned.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  considerable  detachments  of  both  ar¬ 
mies  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  one  of 
those  heights  called  Dos  Arapiles,  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  British  army.  The  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  forces  enabled  them  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  this  height,  by  which  means  their 
position  was  materially  strengthened,  and  af¬ 
forded  them  additional  means  of  annoying  our 
forces.  All  this  time  the  light  troops  of  the 
first  division,  and  the  fourth  battalion  of  the 
Portuguese  fusileers,  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  upon  the  heights  called  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Pane,  where  they  kept  their  ground 
throughout  the  day,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  them.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  general  attack,  the  village  of  Ara¬ 
piles  was  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  British  life- 
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guards,  with  two  battalions  of  fusileers.  This 
detachment  most  gallantly  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  gain  possession.  At  this 
point,  also,  Lieut.-General  Cole,  with  the  4th 
division,  was  posted,  and  Major- Gen.  Packen- 
ham,  who  commanded  the  3rd  division  in  the 
absence  of  General  Picton.  These  divisions 
received  orders  to  cross  the  Torma,  along 
with  the  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Bradford,  and 
Don  Carlos,  the  Spaniard.  These  last  two 
detachments  were  ordered  to  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions.  Up  to 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  severe  fire  was 
kept  up  by  the  enemy.  At  this  period  the 
French  commander  was  busily  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tending  his  left  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
position  at  Arapiles,  which,  as  was  formerly 
mentioned,  was  occupied  by  our  troops.  With 
the  eye  of  an  eagle  in  search  of  his  prey,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  perceived  that  the  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  he  could  subdue  the 
pride  of  Marmont.  In  consequence  of  his  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  left,  and  drawing  out  his  forces 
from  the  right  to  this  quarter,  the  right  was  left 
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considerably  weakened,  though  still  very  strong, 
and  well  defended  by  cannon.  This  gave  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  British  command¬ 
er  to  commence  the  attack,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  waiting,  and  accordingly  he  seized 
upon  it  with  skill  and  energy.  The  eagerness 
of  the  soldiers,  which  had  with  difficulty  been 
kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  superior  officers, 
was  now  allowed  fair  play.  For  the  last  four 
or  five  days,  they  had  been  engaged  in  march¬ 
ing  and  countermarching,  and  suffering  the 
greatest  fatigue,  so  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all 
to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  and 
officers  and  soldiers  rushed  like  lions  to  the 
combat ;  so  that  nothing  was  able  to  withstand 
them.  The  firing  continued  until  about  four 
o’clock,  when  a  grand  and  universal  attack  was 
made  along  the  whole  line.  The  troops  on  the 
left,  commanded  by  General  Packenham,  gal¬ 
lantly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and 
two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  overthrew  every 
thing  that  opposed  them,  and  defeated  every 
attempt  of  Marmont  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
on  his  left,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  annoy  the 
flanks  of  the  8th  division.  It  was  in  the  centre. 
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however,  where  the  attack  was  most  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  defence  most  obstinate.  The 
divisions  under  the  command  of  Generals  Brad¬ 
ford,  Leith,  and  Cole,  with  the  cavalry  under 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  performed  deeds  of  prodi¬ 
gious  valour.  They  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  most  disadvantageous  positions  ; 
they  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s  posts,  and 
drove  them  from  one  height  to  another,  bring¬ 
ing  forward  their  right,  so  as  to  gain  strength 
upon  the  enemy’s  flanks  as  they  advanced.  Ge¬ 
neral  Pack,  in  the  mean  time,  made  an  attack 
on  the  front  of  Arapiles.  In  this,  however,  af¬ 
ter  every  effort,  he  was  foiled,  which  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  detaching  from  this 
point  considerable  forces  to  the  assistance  of 
that  part  of  his  line  pressed  by  the  4th  division, 

I  under  General  Cole.  The  British  troops,  un¬ 
der  a  tremendous  cannonade,  descended  from 
the  heights  which  they  occupied  in  a  most  si¬ 
lent  manner.  When  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  heights 
occupied  by  the  French,  grape-shot  and  shells 
were  poured  against  them  in  every  direction. 
At  the  same  time  they  met  with  the  enemy’s 
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sharp-shooters,  who  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
against  them  to  impede  their  progress.  They, 
however,  ascended  the  hill  in  a  firm  and  deter¬ 
mined  mass,  and  came  in  close  contact  with 
the  enemy,  who,  perceiving  that  the  British 
columns  were  resolutely  bent  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  immediately  sent  their  guns  to  the 
rear,  and  in  solid  squares  awaited  the  approach 
of  their  antagonists. 

At  this  time  the  distance  between  the  two 
armies  was  only  about  thirty  yards,  still  ad¬ 
vancing  without  firing  a  single  shot  ;  when  the 
French  columns  kneeled  down  in  front,  and 
commenced  a  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
which  was  received  and  returned  without  inter¬ 
mission  by  our  troops,  who,  with  three  cheers, 
advanced  in  a  solid  mass  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Terror  seized  upon  the  enemy,  who  retreated 
to  a  small  distance,  when  they  again  rallied  ; 
but  upon  a  second  charge  being  made  by  the 
5th  division,  they  immediately  turned  and  re¬ 
treated  in  haste  before  our  army.  One  divi¬ 
sion,  however,  with  greater  courage,  which  had 
been  reinforced  from  the  posts  at  Arapiles,  af¬ 
ter  the  failure  of  General  Packenham’s  attack, 
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bravely  maintained  their  ground  against  the 
fourth  division,  which  was  compelled  to  give 
way.  Marshal  Beresford,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  spot,  without  delay  ordered  a  brigade  of 
the  5th  division  in  the  second  line  to  charge 
the  enemy,  bringing  their  fire  to  bear  upon 
their  flanks.  While  engaged  in  this  duty  he 
was  severely  wounded.  At  this  time  also, 
Generals  Cole  and  Leith  suffered  the  same 
fate,  and  were  carried  oft'  the  field.  On  the 
side  of  the  enemy  General  Bonnet,  who  was 
second  in  command,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  many  other  officers  of  su¬ 
perior  rank.  Notwithstanding  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  which  had  been  ordered  by  Beresford  to 
bear  against  this  division,  it  still  remained  firm 
and  immovable.  The  sixth  division,  under 
Major  -  General  Clinton,  received  orders  to 
come  to  the  support  of  the  4th.  The  enemy’s 
right,  however,  being  by  this  time  reinforced 
by  troops  from  the  left,  still  kept  their  ground, 
until  the  1st  light  division,  with  the  brigades  of 
the  4th  which  had  been  placed  in  reserve,  were 
brought  up  to  turn  their  right  flank,  while  they 
were  also  attacked  in  front  by  the  divisions  for- 
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meriy  mentioned.  After  an  obstinate  combat 
the  French  were  completely  driven  from  their 
position,  and  retreated  in  haste,  our  forces 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  and  having  pene¬ 
trated  their  ranks  they  made  an  awful  carnage* 
The  enemy,  however,  rallied  several  times,  but 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the 
allies:  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone 
saved  them  from  destruction.  During  this  ac¬ 
tion  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  so  dreadful, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  cannonade  kept  up, 
that  the  earth  actually  shook  under  our  feet, 
aud  the  heavens  were  darkened  by  the  smoke. 
It  has  often  been  disputed  as  to  the  number 
of  the  two  armies  engaged  in  this  memorable 
battle,  and  also  as  to  the  loss  on  both  sides ; 
but  I  may  here  state  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  army  under  General  Marmont  amount¬ 
ed  to  65,000,  and  he  estimated  his  loss  since 
recrossing  the  Douro  at  20,000  men.  The  al¬ 
lied  armies,  under  the  command  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  amounted  to  55,000 
and  their  loss  to  10,000  men. 

I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  my  own  con¬ 
duct  during  this  action.  As  formerly  men- 
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tioned,  my  master  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
in  consequence  of  which  1  had  to  stop  behind 
with  our  regimental  baggage.  On  the  21st, 
after  our  army  had  crossed  the  Torma,  I  closed 
on  their  rear  for  safety.  On  the  22d,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  army  began  to  move,  and 
prepare  for  the  engagement.  I  got  my  master 
snugly  hid  in  a  low  valley,  and  placed  myself 
behind  a  tree  to  watch  him.  At  this  time  bul¬ 
lets  were  flying  on  my  right  and  left,  and  se¬ 
veral  struck  the  tree.  In  a  short  time  a  great 
number  of  the  wounded  were  brought  near  to 
where  I  was  standing.  There  was  a  small 
height  at  a  little  distance  from  this  perilous  si¬ 
tuation  which  I  ascended,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  I  saw  all  the  different  movements  of 
I  both  armies,  as  I  have  fully  above  described. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  along  with  my 
1  master,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  field  of  battle. 

:  The  dead  were  strewed  in  every  direction,  ly- 
j  ing  stretched  in  their  gore,  and  many  of  the 
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\  wounded  were  still  alive.  These,  however, 
j  were  taken  away  during  the  day  to  the  hospi- 
i  tal  at  Salamanca.  On  the  heights  called  Ara- 
j  piles,  the  carnage  had  been  most  dreadful. 
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Here  the  slain  lirterally  covered  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  heights,  and  the  British  and 
French  were  lying  mingled  together.  After 
taking  this  survey  we  left  the  field  and  entered 
the  main  road,  following  our  army,  who  were 
still  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  As  I  overtook 
the  army,  our  advanced  guards  charged  the 
enemy’s  rear  guard,  consisting  of  2000  infantry, 
supported  by  a  strong  column  of  cavalry.  At 
the  advance  of  our  guards  the  French  cavalry 
abandoned  the  infantry,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  We  still  continued 
the  pursuit,  and  the  French  fled  before  our 
armies  as  the  dust  before  the  wind.  iVs  my 
master  was  still  getting  worse,  I  was  obliged 
to  return  with  him  to  Salamanca,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  till  the  beginning  of  October.  I  reached 
Salamanca  considerably  fatigued,  as  we  had  no 
provisions  for  eight  days.  In  the  house  where 
we  were  quartered,  we  received  a  small  pittance 
from  the  landlord  ;  for  although  we  had  money 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  provisions 
for  it.  On  the  4th  of  July,  as  I  was  taking  a 
walk  through  the  city,  1  met  a  serjeant  in  the 
45th  regiment,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 
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who  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  their 
regiment,  stating  that  the  army  of  the  allied 
powers  had  entered  Valladolid,  taken  prisoners 
800  sick  and  wounded,  and  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Nothing  occurred  until  the  18th,  when  I  met 
with  my  old  acquaintance,  who  deserted  me  at 
Fontes,  with  my  chocolate,  as  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  After  a  short  conversation,  he  told  me 
he  had  engaged  with  a  British  surgeon  at  the 
above  period  ;  the  conversation  then  turned  to 
my  loss,  when  he  said  he  would  pay  it  as  soon 
as  it  lay  in  his  power  :  at  the  same  time  he  in¬ 
vited  me  to  his  quarters,  when  I  related  all  my 
previous  disasters.  He  advised  me  to  leave 
my  master,  and  he  would  support  me  until 
I  got  another  situation.  On  the  26th,  I  left 
my  master  without  warning  him  ;  but  I  had 
sufficient  reason,  as  will  appear  from  the  curious 
delineation  of  this  eccentric  character,  and  at 
this  period  I  left  the  poor  man  in  no  better  state 
than  when  1  came  to  him.  I  then  complied 
with  the  request  of  my  acquaintance,  and  stop¬ 
ped  with  him. 

Nothing  occurred  until  the  16th  of  August, 
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when  his  master  received  a  letter  from  the 
army,  dated  at  Madrid  ;  and  that  the  Allied 
Powers  had  entered  that  city  on  the  12th.  On 
the  24th,  I  got  a  situation  with  a  Portugese 
medico  ;  this  gentleman,  in  the  battle  of  Bu* 
Sacco,  lost  his  right  arm,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  was  promoted  to  the  Staff,  and  acted  in 
this  capacity  by  inspecting  all  the  hospitals. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  as  I  was  wa¬ 
tering  the  horses  at  the  Torma,  when  I  met 
in  the  street  upwards  of  200  carts,  loaded  with 
Commissary  stores,  rum,  biscuit,  &c.  from  the 
guard.  I  saw  they  were  militia  soldiers  be¬ 
longing  to  my  district,  when  I  observed  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  belonged  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  1  came  from.  1  spoke  to  him 
across  the  street,  when  he  came  to  me,  saying 
he  had  a  letter  from  my  mother,  which  I  was 
very  glad  of,  and  directed  him  to  my  acquaint¬ 
ance’s  quarters,  where  he  there  stopped  with 
me  all  night.  My  mother’s  letter  contained 
nothing  particular,  except  that  she  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  desired 
me  to  go  home  as  soon  as  possible,  if  I  wished 
to  see  her  in  life.  On  the  3d,  after  the  guards 
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got  a  discharge  from  the  Commissary,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Almeida  with  the  sick,  with  whom  I 
sent  a  letter  along  with  money,  and  held  out 
the  prospect  that  our  army  would  soon  be  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  On  the  25th,  my 
master,  Signior  Manuel  Antonio  Cardoz,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  head-quarters,  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  to  remove  all  sick  from  the  city  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  embargo  was  laid  on  carts,  mules 
and  horses,  to  conduct  the  sick  to  Almeida,  or 
any  other  town  on  the  frontiers.  At  this  time 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother  with  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  she  might  expect  me  very  soon. 
Before  leaving  this  ancient  city,  I  will  give  a 
short  description.  Salamanca  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
and  called  the  capital  of  Leon  ;  it  is  a  rich  and 
very  populous  town,  seated  on  a  plain  and 
three  gentle  eminences,  surrounded  with  walls 
totally  in  ruins.  It  contains  a  bishopric  and  a 
university,  consisting  of  several  schools  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education  ;  here  the  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  sons  from  the  surrounding  country  are 
taught;  also  a  cathedral,  which  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  building  in  the  kingdom;  21  parish 
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churches ;  30  convents,  of  different  orders  and 
nuns ;  si's  public  hospitals,  with  a  number  of 
many  excellent  institutions.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  town  stands  a  very  large  square,  the 
houses  are  all  five  stories  high,  and  built  in  the 
most  modern  fashion,  set  upon  pillars ;  betwixt 
the  pillars  and  the  pavement  are  shops  of  every 
description:  on  the  pavement  the  inhabitants 
take  their  pleasure  walk,  and  are  free  from 
both  sun  and  rain.  The  square  itself  is  cause¬ 
wayed  with  beautiful  stone,  rising  in  four  eleva¬ 
tions,  one  from  each  corner,  conducting  the 
water  to  the  centre,  where  was  a  drain,  which 
led  it  to  the  Torma.  The  city  contains  four 
principal  entrances,  to  each  a  main  street  leads 
to  the  square,  but  only  two  of  these  admit  carts 
into  the  square,  the  other  two  serving  for  horses 
and  foot  passengers.  Besides  these,  there  are 
innumerable  streets  crossing  and  re-crossing, 
which  are  kept  in  very  good  order.  It  contains 
30,000  inhabitants ;  the  greater  part  are  farm¬ 
ers,  who  trade  extensively  in  the  wool  business. 
The  river,  in  the  upper  part,  runs  due  north  ; 
six  miles  above  the  city,  it  bends  its  course  and 
runs  straight  west ;  at  this  point,  betwixt  the 


river  Torma  and  Alba,  the  memorable  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  fought.  The  river  washes  one 
third  part  of  the  walls  of  Salamanca ;  above  the 
bridge  there  is  a  dam,  which  serves  to  direct 
the  water  to  a  flour-mill  standing  on  the  south¬ 
west,  and  fifty  yards  below  this  dam  is  the  an¬ 
cient  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  which  has 
twenty-five  arches.  Two  hundred  yards  below 
this  bridge,  on  the  north-east,  stand  the  old 
convents,  which  the  French  had  bestowed  so 
much  labour  on,  in  converting  them  into  forts, 
as  I  formerly  mentioned.  A  short  distance 
below  these  forts  the  river  takes  a  serpentine 
turn  to  the  north-east  for  a  short  distance,  when 
it  turns  its  course  due  west  till  it  enters  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  empties  itself  near 
Tordisillas  into  the  river  Douro  ;  these  two 
being  joined  form  one  of  considerable  size. 

On  the  1st  of  October  my  master  ordered 
me  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  the  following 
day.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  in  high 
spirits  after  the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  expected  to  be  immediately  relieved 
from  their  tyrannical  invaders  ;  but  at  this  time 
the  intelligence  had  reached  them  that  Joseph 
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Bonaparte  had  joined  General  Marmont  with  a 
strong  reinforcement,  and  expected  to  be  able 
to  compel  the  allied  powers  to  retreat  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  This  intelligence  dis¬ 
pirited  them  much,  as  they  were  afraid  lest 
they  should  be  again  brought  under  the  power 
of  their  invaders.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  I  marched  from  this  city,  leaving  behind 
me  my  old  acquaintance,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  my  next  chapter.  On  the 
6th  dav  of  our  march  we  reached  Almeida. 
Nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning  on  our 
march.  On  reaching  this  city  we  found  the 
town  filled  with  sick,  so  that  ray  master’s  horse 
stood  in  the  street  all  night,  and  he  and  I,  along 
with  the  baggage,  were  as  a  favour  admitted 
into  the  post-office,  and  there  passed  the  night. 
In  the  morning  I  asked  the  postmaster  if  he 
had  any  letter  directed  to  my  native  place. 
He  answered  that  he  had  one  ;  on  looking  at 
it,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  one  which  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  ray  mother  before  I  left  Salamanca. 
This  was  on  the  monthly  market  day;  and  I 
went  to  the  market  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  per¬ 
son  who  would  convey  ray  letter  to  my  native 
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place.  I  met  with  two  females,  who  informed 
me  that  my  mother  was  rather  better  ;  with 
them  I  intrusted  my  letter,  and  directed  them 
to  send  word  to  my  mother  that  1  would  be 
home  in  a  short  time. 

We  then  removed  from  this  place  to  Pen- 
hal,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  hospital 
there.  We  reached  Penhal  at  night,  and  got 
our  quarters  in  the  house  of  Senhor  Dotor  Pre¬ 
vizor,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  priesthood 
establishment.  On  the  10th  my  master  got  an 
hospital  erected  in  the  establishment,  and  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  provide 
them  wood,  and  every  other  necessary  article. 
There  was  nothing  material  occurred  until  the 
24th  or  25th  of  November,  when  my  master  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  with  intelligence  that  Generals 
Soult  and  Jordan,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  had 
formed  a  junction  with  General  Souham,  and 
entered  Madrid,  from  whence  they  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  allied  powers  to  retreat.  I  pitied 
much  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  wdio  were  ut¬ 
terly  at  a  loss  to  know  who  were  to  be  their 
masters.  The  French  were  so  unmerciful,  that 
if  any  of  the  Spaniards  had  quarrelled  in  the 
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least  with  them,  they  were  instantly  massacred. 
At  this  time  I  told  my  master  that  he  would 
have  to  procure  another  servant,  as  I  was  go¬ 
ing  home  to  see  my  mother.  He  wished  me 
to  stop  for  a  few  days  longer,  until  he  could  get 
one  in  my  place ;  accordingly  I  stopped  with 
him  until  the  4th  of  December,  when  he  pro¬ 
vided  himself. 

Before  leaving  this  place,  I  will  give  a  very 
short  description  of  it.  Penhal  is  about  two 
leagues  from  Castelo  Rodrigo,  and  three  from 
Almeida;  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill_, 
surrounded  by  walls  totally  in  ruins,  built  by 
the  Moors.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  stand 
seven  turrets.  The  buildings  are  all  of  ancient 
architecture.  It  had  six  well-paved  main  streets, 
to  each  of  which  a  gate  was  attached,  besides 
many  others  running  in  different  directions,  and 
all  kept  in  good  order.  The  inhabitants  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  2000.  There  were  six  parishes, 
each  of  which  had  a  chapel ;  a  convent  of  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Antonio  ;  one  of  nuns ;  one 
house  of  relief,  an  hospital,  and  a  college,  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  buildings.  This  town 
is  very  poor  ;  there  is  little  or  no  trade  carried 


on — the  inhabitants  live  mostly  by  trading  on 
the  market-day.  This  town  is  the  head  town 
of  the  county  of  Penhal,from  which  it  receives 
its  name.  On  the  5th  my  master  paid  me  my 
wages,  and  gave  me  a  present  of  five  dollars. 

Earlv  on  the  6th  I  left  him,  and  set  out  for 
my  native  place,  where  I  arrived  at  six  o’clock 
at  night.  During  this  day’s  journey,  I  passed 
through  several  small  villages,  not  worth  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of.  Near  my  mother’s  residence  I 
met  a  man  coming  from  the  country  with  his 
flocks  ;  after  a  short  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  my  mother  was  dead  and  buried.  At  this 
I  was  thunderstruck,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
him,  as  it  was  such  a  short  time  since  I  heard 
that  she  was  getting  better.  I  made  my  way, 
as  quick  as  I  could  to  the  house  where  she  had 
resided;  on  arriving  at  the  house,  I  found  my 
sister  in  the  kitchen,  who,  on  seeing  me,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  told  me  that  our  mo¬ 
ther  was  dead.  I,  however,  could  give  her  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  consolation,  but  sympathized  along 
with  her  in  the  loss  which  we  had  sustained. 

On  the  following  day  I  ascertained  that  there 
were  7  young  men  from  the  parish  along  with 
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our  army,  and  their  friends  came  and  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  them  ;  but  I  could  give  no  satis¬ 
factory  answers  regarding  any  of  them  except 
two,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I 
spent  the  two  following  days  in  visiting  my 
friends,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  staid  here 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  fishing.  On  the  24th 
I  had  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain 
that  Duke  Wellington  had  joined  General 
Graham,  who  had  retreated  from  Madrid,  and 
arrived  on  the  heights  of  Arapiles,  where  they 
had  stationed  themselves  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  French,  but  who  overwhelm¬ 
ed  them  with  a  superior  force,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  90,000,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  Duke  retreated  towards  Cedade  Rodri¬ 
go,  and  took  up  his  quarters  where  he  former¬ 
ly  did,  before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
of  1812. 


CHAP.  VII. 

There  was  nothing  occurred  till  25th  Jan.  1813, 
I  took  a  notion  to  join  the  army,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  went  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and 
the  day  above  mentioned  I  arrived  at  Fonte 
Genaldo,  where  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  held  his  head  [quarters.  The  army 
were  in  cantonments  in  the  frontiers  at  the 
same  time  the  division  of  Don  Carlos,  along 
with  General  Murrillo’s  brigade,  were  posted 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cedade  Rodrigo,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the 
French  army,  their  head-quarters  being  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca.  After  I  had  walked  for  five  days 
through  many  small  towns  and  roads,  some  of 
which  I  had  before  passed,  I  returned  home 
unsuccessful. 

Up  to  the  15th  of  February,  I  employed  my 
time  in  dressing  my  sister’s  garden  and  clean¬ 
ing  her  vine-trees.  But  I  was  still  very  urgent 

to  join  the  army  :  a  terror  struck  me  that  the 
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French  would  still  advance  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  and  put  the  remaining  inhabitants  to 
the  sword  ;  and,  to  prevent  this  happening  to 
myself,  on  the  24th  I  called  upon  the  mother  of 
my  old  acquaintance  whom  I  left  in  Salamanca, 
and  asked  if  she  wanted  a  letter  delivered  to 
her  son,  as  I  was  going  olf.  All  this  time  my 
sister  was  unaware  that  I  was  going  away.  I 
went  out  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  with  no¬ 
thing  except  what  I  had  upon  my  back,  and  a 
common  loaf,  and  a  threepenny  piece  in  my 
pocket,  being  all  my  finances.  In  this  day’s 
journey  there  was  nothing  happened  worthy  of 
mentioning  ;  1  passed  through  several  small 
villages,  but  I  shall  only  mention  one  of  them, 
which  was  the  native  place  of  my  mother.  This 
village  is  called  Muezala,  and  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  from  my  native  place.  In  this  vil¬ 
lage  Captain  Manoel  de  Spranca  had  his  head¬ 
quarters,  while  in  command  of  the  guerilla 
army  in  1810,  as  formerly  mentioned.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  eminence, 
four  leagues  south  from  Guarda,  and  one  north 
of  the  river  Coa.  In  this  village  there  were 
several  of  my  relations,  whom  I  visited,  and 
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took  my  breakfast  with  my  aunt.  I,  however, 
took  my  leave  of  them  without  communicating 
to  any  of  them  my  design.  There  is  a  market- 
day  in  this  village  every  last  Thursday  of  the 
month ;  it  contains  betwixt  4  and  500  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  are  mostly  farmers.  I  left  this 
village  about  noon,  and  reached  Guarda  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  This  city  stands  upon  a 
very  high  hill,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  a 
strong  castle,  and  commands  a  most  extensive 
view.  I  spent  the  night  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  1 
will  give  a  short  description  of  them.  From 
what  I  have  already  stated,  my  readers  will  be 
aware  that  my  finances  were  small,  and  would 
not  afford  me  stopping  in  an  inn.  After  wan¬ 
dering  about  for  some  time,  I  was  sent  into  a 
dark  dismal  cold  stable,  without  straw,  clothes, 
meat,  or  drink.  It  was  not  very  comfortable 

I 

for  me,  being  so  weary  and  fatigued  with  walk¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  thrust  in,  than  I 
cringed  below  the  manger,  in  expectation  that 
I  should  spend  the  night  alone.  But  during  the 
night  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  surrounded, 
with  an  innumerable  number  of  rats  and  mice, 
whose  whistling  and  squeaking  amused  me  all 
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night ;  bat  their  music  had  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  a  piano  forte.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fine  music,  it  was  a  long  night  to  me. 
When  at  last  the  morning  star  disappeared, 
and  the  daylight  shone  bright,  I  got  out  of  the 
cold  dungeon,  as  stiff  as  a  stick.  The  suburbs 
comprehend  a  very  large  space  of  ground  ; 
there  is  a  market  twice  a  year,  which  holds 
eight  days,  called  St.  John  and  St.  Francisco. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  ground  stands  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  same  order  ;  near  it  is  a  nunnery  ; 
and  to  the  south  a  large  church  called  Da.  Mis- 
cericordia,  which  signifies  pity  or  charity  ;  many 
of  the  poor  were  helped  from  the  funds  of  this 
valuable  institution.  This  church  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  two  high  steeples  well  adorned,  as  in 
the  catholic  countries  the  inhabitants  spare  no 
expense  in  ornamenting  their  churches.  Two 
hundred  yards  from  this  stands  another  church, 
of  ancient  structure,  well  adorned  inside  and 
out.  The  suburbs  contain  three  long  streets, 
besides  others  across.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  about  500,  who  were  all  merchants,  keeping 
shops  or  wine-cellars  :  the  streets  are  kept  in 
middling  good  order. 
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I  come  now  to  ^ive  a  more  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  city  itself  within  the  walls.  It 
is  forty  leagues  north-east  from  Lisbon,  and  six 
from  the  Spanish  frontiers.  It  has  six  en¬ 
trances  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  bad  roads,  ac¬ 
cess  is  difficult ;  it  is  defended  with  strong 
gates.  The  walls  are  ancient  and  graceful,  and 
were  built  by  Sancho  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  in 
the  year  1199,  who  called  it  Guarda,  from  its 
being  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leon.  The  word  guarda  signifies  centre. 
At  that  period  it  was  made  a  city,  and  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  bishopric  of  Idenha  Velha,  a  small 
town  six  leagues  south-west  from  this  city.  Its 
income  amounted  to  £2000  sterling  yearly.  In 
the  centre  of  this  city  there  is  a  fine  square, 
where  a  market  is  held  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday.  On  the  north  there  are  many  large 
buildings,  set  upon  pillars  ;  on  the  west  there 
are  fine  buildings,  three  stories  high,  and  a 
large  cathedral,  to  which  a  number  of  priests 
belong  called  connagos,  who  are  a  degree 
higher  than  the  common  priesthood.  On  the 
south  stands  a  large  building,  where  prisoners 
are  kept  and  the  court  is  held.  The  streets 
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are  numerous  but  extremely  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
they  are,  however,  all  causewayed.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  amount  to  about  2000,  and  are  mostly 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ;  there  are 
also  a  great  number  of  the  priesthood  here.  It 
is  divided  into  five  parishes,  to  each  of  which 
there  is  a  church  ;  there  are  also  a  monastery, 
house  of  relief,  an  hospital,  and  many  other  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

During  my  journey  on  the  1st  of  March,  I 
refreshed  myself  with  my  loaf  and  a  draught 
of  water  :  this  was  all  my  support.  At  night  I 
arrived  at  Mondego,  and  immediately  inquired 
after  lodgings  ;  but,  as  1  had  no  money  to  pay 
them,  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  my  nighb's  quarters.  After  meeting  with 
many  rebuffs,  I  at  last  met  with  an  old  man, 
who  kindly  invited  me  into  his  house,  and  told 
me  to  warm  myself  well,  which  I  did  ;  he  then 
showed  me  into  a  cold  dungeon  of  a  stable,  si¬ 
milar  to  the  one  in  which  I  had  passed  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  where  I  was  to  take  my  rest.  On 
entering  the  dungeon,  however,  I  found  t  was 
to  have  a  companion  for  the  night,  and  that  I 
was  like  to  pass  this  night  more  cheerfully  than 
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the  last.  My  readers  will,  perhaps,  startle 
when  I  tell  them  that  this  companion  was  a  pig. 
Owing  to  the  grunting  that  the  animal  made,  1 
conjecture  that  his  supper  had  been  no  better 
than  my  own,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
gotten  none  at  all.  Independent  of  the  music 
of  this  animal,  a  great  variety  of  tunes  were 
played  by  numberless  rats  and  mice,  which 
much  resembled  a  score  of  guitars  playing  at 
one  time.  I  passed  the  night  well  amused  with 
this  music,  but  as  cold  as  ice  could  make  me. 

This  town  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of 
a  hill ;  the  houses  are  scattered,  and  there  are 
no  regularly-formed  streets.  It  is  divided  into 
five  small  parishes,  with  an  equal  number  of 
churches,  and  contains  about  3000  inhabitants, 
who  in  general  live  by  agriculture.  There  are 
a  great  many  fine  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  ;  and  the  wine  made 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  fineness,  sells  at 
a  higher  rate  throughout  the  country  than  in 
general.  Some  even  allow  that  the  wine  made 
here  is  superior  to  Oporto  wine.  This  town 
contains  a  house  of  relief  and  a  hospital.  The 
castle  stands  to  the  south  of  the  town,  an4  was 
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a  very  ancient  and  magnificent  building,  but  is 
now  totally  in  ruins.  My  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  is  a  river,  which  rises  from  the 
east  and  runs  to  the  west,  and  which  passes  in 
the  valley  near  the  town,  called  Mondego,  on 
account  of  the  town  being  of  the  same  name  ; 
but  of  this  river  I  shall  have  more  to  explain 
hereafter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  I  had  heard  no 
Intelligence  of  the  British  army,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  pro¬ 
ceed  onward,  or  to  return  home.  Courage, 
however,  prompted  me  to  go  on.  This  day’s 
journey  finished  my  loaf ;  but,  near  night,  I 
reached  Celorico,  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
this  town,  T  received  intelligence  that  some 
British  baggage  had  arrived  there  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day ;  this  news  gave  me  much  joy, 
and  I  drew  myself  as  near  the  baggage  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  ascertain  what  regiment  they  belonged 
to,  and  T  found,  by  their  uniform,  that  they 
were  the  life-guards.  I  took  my  quarters  for 
the  night  below  a  cart ;  during  the  night,  I  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  cold,  and  in  the  morning  I 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  as  stiff  as  iron. 
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Before  i  leave  this  town,  I  will  give  a  short 
description  of  it.  Celorico  stands  upon  the  top 
of  a  high  summit,  surrounded  with  walls  and  a 
castle,  which  are  now  totally  in  ruins.  It  is  a 
very  poor  town,  and  derives  its  name  from  its 
high  situation.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  space 
of  ground,  where  a  market-day  is  held  once  a 
week,  to  which  place  the  neighbouring  inhabit¬ 
ants  bring  their  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  live  by  trafficking  with  them.  The  streets 
are  numerous,  but  narrow  and  confused  ;  in 
general,  however,  they  are  pretty  clean.  The 
population  amounts  to  800,  divided  into  two 
parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  church.  This 
town  is  the  head  of  a  county,  thence  called  the 
county  of  Celorico. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  I  took  the 
road  to  Marialba,  at  which  town  I  arrived 
in  the  afternoon.  At  my  arrival  I  rejoiced  to 
meet  a  regiment  of  the  life-guards,  who  were 
stationed  there  for  winter-quarters.  1  lost  no 
time  in  inquiring  for  a  situation  ;  one  of  the  of- 
cer’s  servants  told  me  that  his  master  needed 
a  boy,  but  the  gentleman  being  out,  he  could 
say  nothing  till  he  returned :  at  the  same  time 
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he  told  me  to  come  into  the  quarters,  and  gave 
me  some  refreshment,  which  I  stood  much  in 
need  of,  as  I  had  fasted  from  the  previous  day. 
In  a  few  moments  the  officer  returned,  and 
asked  me  many  questions,  which  I  answered 
discreetly.  He  told  me  that  he  had  engaged  a 
boy  that  same  day ;  he  however  ordered  the 
servant  to  give  me  lodging,  meat,  and  drink. 
This  night’s  lodgings  were  far  more  comforta¬ 
ble  than  the  previous  night’s  ;  for  although  I 
had  no  clothes,  I  had  plenty  of  straw. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  marched  to 
Vezou,  at  which  I  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  I 
will,  however,  give  a  short  description  of  this 
day’s  journey.  When  I  was  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  town  above  mentioned,  I  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  man  whom  I  considered  to  be  in 
good  circumstances.  After  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion  he  asked  me  several  questions,  which  I 
answered.  We  walked  together  about  five 
miles,  when  we  came  to  an  inn,  where  the  gen¬ 
tleman  took  refreshment.  He  invited  me  to  go 
in  along  with  him — I  told  him  T  had  no  mo¬ 
ney.  He  answered  that  he  had  plenty,  i^fter 
we  went  in,  he  took  the  one  side  of  the  table 
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and  I  took  the  other :  he  then  took  an  handker* 
chief  with  a  loaf,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts.  At  the  same  time  he  called  for  a  pint 
of  wine,  which  is  equal  to  six  or  eight  gills,  of 
which  we  both  partook.  Although  I  was  hun¬ 
gry  I  ate  sparingly,  thinking  of  the  future.  Af¬ 
ter  taking  our  refreshment,  we  set  out,  and 
passed  the  time  in  conversing  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  From  what  I  observed  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  I  thought  that  he  was  looking  after  the 
law,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  he  would  get 
plenty.  We  arrived  at  the  town  ;  and,  after 
he  had  given  me  a  glass,  we  parted. 

1  went  straight  to  the  market-place,  where  I 
sat  down  on  an  old  building  and  rested  my 
weary  limbs  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  ;  the  sun  was  excessively  warm,  and  I  was 
inclined  to  sleep.  I  arose,  crossed  the  street, 
and  went  to  some  fruit-stands,  and  purchased  a 
pennyworth  of  oranges,  amounting  to  twenty- 
four.  I  returned  to  my  old  seat,  and  during 
the  time  I  sat  there  reflected  on  my  foolish 
conduct,  being  in  a  strange  place,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  w’here  to  lay  my  head.  During  this  time  a 
good  many  English  soldiers  passed  and  repass^ 
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ed,  but  1  did  not  recognise  any  of  them.  Fronts 
ing  the  place  where  I  sat  stood  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  an  hospital  ;  I  went  in,  and  in¬ 
quired  at  the  sergeant  if  there  were  any  sick  in 
that  place  who  had  come  from  Salamanca.  He 
could  not  answer  my  question,  but  said  there 
were  probably  some  of  that  description  in  the 
town.  1  had  no  other  resource  than  again  to 
resume  my  old  seat,  and  look  if  1  could  disco¬ 
ver  any  corner  about  the  ruin  where  1  might 
quarter  myself  for  the  night ;  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  sharp  outlook  to  see  it  any  person 
whom  I  knew  might  happen  to  pass  :  but  as  the 
night  was  approaching,  my  difficulties  seemed 
to  increase.  At  last  I  saw  the  master  of  my 
companion,  whom  1  left  in  Salamanca,  passing 
along  the  street.  Although  almost  overcome 
with  fatigue,  yet  I  summoned  courage  to  run 
after  him,  and  pulled  him  by  the  coat  ;  he  look¬ 
ed  round,  astonished,  no  doubt,  at  ray  impu¬ 
dence  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  recollected  me,  he 
spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  asked  what  had  brought 
me  there.  Our  conversation  was  but  short — I 
asked  for  my  old  acquaintance  ;  he  answered 
that  he  was  at  his  quarters.  Overjoyed  at 
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hearing  this,  my  feelings  were  in  a  very  differ* 
ent  state  than  what  they  were  an  hour  previous, 
as  I  had  then  no  other  hope  but  that  of  sleeping 
in  the  open  air>  The  gentleman  desired  me  to 
follow  him,  as  he  had  to  call  at  a  house,  and 
after  that  he  would  direct  me  to  his  quarters. 
I  went  accordingly,  but  my  acquaintance  was 
not  in.  The  gentleman  went  out  again,  and  I 
stopped  in  his  quarters  till  my  acqaintance 
came.  He  was  astonished  at  finding  me  there. 
1  delivered  the  letter  which  I  had  gotten  from 
his  mother  ;  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  he 
began  to  make  supper  ready,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  on  the  table.  After  we  had 
taken  supper  we  took  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
and  went  to  bed.  This  night  I  rested  well,  in 
comparison  with  the  former  one.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  took  a  walk  through  the  town, 
and  talked  over  all  our  old  matters.  My  read¬ 
ers  will  recollect  that  I  had  left  my  sister  with 
no  m.ore  clothes  than  I  had  on  my  back  ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  my  old  friend  was  so  good  as 
to  accommodate  me, — particularly  with  shirts, 
of  which  I  stood  much  in  need. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  15th, 
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when  I  resolved  to  look  out  for  a  situation  5 
but  my  companion  was  against  this,  as  he  said 
he  had  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and  I  remain¬ 
ed  with  him  until  the  beginning  of  April.  I 
then  got  a  situation  with  a  Captain  Patterson, 
belonging  to  the  74th  regiment.  I  went  to  him 
on  the  iOth,  and  we  were  both  pleased  with 
each  other.  We  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
this  town.  On  the  18th  he  received  orders  to 
go  with  a  party  of  invalids  to  Lisbon  ;  and  on 
the  20th  we  marched,  and  I  left  my  old  compa¬ 
nion,  whom  I  never  saw  since. 

Before  leaving  this  town  I  will  give  a  short 
description  of  it,  as  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  situated  partly  on  two  hills,  and  the  rest 
on  a  plain ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  con¬ 
fused,  but  in  general  very  clean.  This  town  is 
considered  to  be  very  rich,  in  consequence  of 
the  soil,  which  produces  abundance  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  fruit  of  every  description.  The 
citizens  have  all  separate  villas  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  town,  which  they  retire  to  during 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  resume  their  houses 
in  the  city.  Here  is  a  weekly  market,  where 
all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  disposed  of.  On 
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the  east  side  stands  a  convent,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Antonio  ;  on  the  west  is  an  hospital,  in¬ 
spected  by  a  Portuguese  medico.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  displayed  a  miserable  ignorance  of  his 
profession:  there  are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  attended  the  hospital  for  instruction  ;  but, 
from  the  ignorance  of  their  master,  they  attain 
little  or  no  proficiency and  after  being  in  this 
establishment  for  a  year,  they  scatter  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  professional  surgeons.  The 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  affords  ample  room 
for  quackery.  Its  population  amounts  to  about 
3000,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  con¬ 
taining  each  a  church,  which  are  adorned  with 
images,  and  every  other  mark  of  superstition. 

On  the  21st  I  arrived  at  Coimbra  ;  during  the 
two  days’  journey  nothing  occurred  the  recital 
of  which  could  gratify  my  readers  ;  excepting 
the  passing  through  the  sierra  of  Busaco,  where 
a  memorable  battle  was  fought  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter.  As  I  had  never  been  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  I  was  much  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  scenery.  Being  in  the  summer  season 
the  weather  was  good — the  crops  were  nearly 
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ripe — the  trees  were  clothed  with  their  green 
leaves,  and  the  shrubs  adorned  with  their  fruit. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  the  sick  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  houses  of  recovery.  We  received 
billets  in  a  respectable  house  in  the  city  ;  the 
following  day  we  received  rations  for  three 
days.  Nothing  material  occurred  until  the 
18th,  at  which  time  I  enjoyed  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  of  surveying  the  city,  and  of  inquiring  after 
other  matters.  I  inquired  at  my  landlord  con¬ 
cerning  the  advance  of  General  Massena,  who 
pursued  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Torres^ 
Verdes  ;  he  informed  me  that  the  French  were 
so  licencious  that  they  would  enter  a  house  and 
plunder,  break ;  and  burn ;  at  the  same  time 
using  the  females  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
They  committed  other  brutal  actions,  the  reci¬ 
tal  of  which  could  not  gratify  my  readers,  and 
which  are  of  a  nature  too  delicate  for  me  to 
explain. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Mondego,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Lisbon  ; 
it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  four  en¬ 
trances  wdth  gates,  to  suit  the  four  ends  of  the 
city.  There  is  a  college,  which  was  founded 
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m  the  year  1553,  by  John  the  Third,  king  of 
Portugal,  where  young  men  are  educated  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  literature,  science  and 
the  arts.  Here  is  a  palace  which  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  royal  family ;  it  was  built  by 
King  Manuel,  in  1512,  and  has  since  been  im¬ 
proved  by  several  of  his  predecessors.  My 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  city  was  founded 
by  Attacus,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  the  year 
41/,  as  a  garrison  in  his  wars  against  the  king 
of  Gallicia.  Afterwards  the  Moors,  in  the  year 
761,  besieged  and  took  it;  Ferdinand  the  First 
king  of  Castile,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  in  the  year  1040.  It  contains  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  seven  parishes. 
Each  parish  has  a  church  well  adorned  with 
images  of  ancient  and  beautiful  architecture. 
There  are  five  convents  in  this  place  ;  of  these, 
however,  I  shall  only  give  a  particular  account 
of  two.  The  most  ancient  is  called  Sancta 
Cruza.  The  brethren  are  for  the  most  part 
noblemen’s  sons  :  they  are  very  rich,  and  their 
church  is  beautifully  painted  and  gilt,  as  they 
spare  no  cost  to  improve  this  ancient  building. 
Here  is  another,  of  the  order  of  St,  Agostinho, 
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similar  to  the  former.  The  buildings  are  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  well  adorned,  outside  and  in  ;  the 
church  is  beautifully  painted,  and  filled  with 
images  of  every  description.  There  are  four 
monasteries,  an  elegant  hospital,  and  a  house 
of  relief,  with  many  other  charitable  institutions 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  contains  a  bish¬ 
opric,  descended  from  the  Earl  of  Arganil,  a 
town  of  that  name,  and  was  bestowed  on  that 
ancient  family  by  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  in  14/2, 
and  is  calculated  to  be  worth  £600  per  annum. 
There  are  weekly  markets  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  where  the  people  are  supplied  with  every 
necessary.  The  inhabitants  are  very  fanciful 
in  their  dress,  and  the  principal  part  of  them 
are  merchants. 

This  city  possesses  an  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  most  part  of  the  towns  I  have  gone 
through  on  account  of  the  easy  access  to  the 
river  Mondego,  where  the  inhabitants  get  their 
goods  exported.  I  have  simply  mentioned  the 
river  Mondego  ;  T  will  now  trace  its  course  un¬ 
til  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  This  river, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  rises  at  Mondego,  and 
is  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  small  rivulets 
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besides  these  there  is  a  stream  which  rises  out 
of  the  mountains  called  Sierra  de  Estrilla,  and 
runs  west,  until  about  ten  miles  above  Coimbra; 
it  then  inclines  north  until  it  reaches  this  city: 
here  stands  an  elegant  bridge  containing 
twenty-nine  arches.  This  river  continues  its 
course  again  towards  the  west  by  passing  the 
city  of  Coimbra,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Buercos. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  got 
our  baggage  in  readiness,  the  sick  were  put  in 
boats  in  the  river,  and  we  marched  to  Figera. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a  boat, 
and  1  was  much  delighted  when  I  saw  it  sail¬ 
ing  so  beautifully  down  the  water.  The  day 
was  warm,  the  banks  were  green — the  gentle 
breeze,  swelling  the  sails,  rendered  the  days’ 
journey  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  detracted  from  our  pleasure 
was  the  swearing  of  the  sailors  :  the  most 
common  of  their  oaths  was — “  thirty  to  sixty 
thousand  devils.”  It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night 
before  we  reached  Figera.  When  we  arrived 
we  were  put  into  quarters  ;  at  the  sametime  we 
received  billets  for  ourselves  in  the  house  of  a 
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respectable  merchant.  On  the  27th  I  took  a 
very  pleasant  walk  to  the  harbour,  and  viewed 
the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea;  I  was  awed 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  prospect.  I  returned 
to  my  quarters.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  along 
with  my  comrade  and  his  wife  to  see  the  ship¬ 
ping  at  the  harbour  ;  and,  after  taking  a  refresh¬ 
ment  at  a  small  inn,  we  immediately  returned 
home. 

On  the  30th  orders  were  given  that  the  inva¬ 
lids  be  put  in  a  transport  and  carried  to  Lisbon'; 
this  was  done  the  day  following.  Before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  I  will  give  a  short  description  of 
this  town.  Figera  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  partly  on  a  summit  and  partly  on 
a  plain.  The  streets  are  clean  and  numerous. 
A  market  is  held  on  a  space  of  ground  in  the 
centre  weekly  and  monthly.  The  population 
is  about  2000,  divided  into  three  chapels.  The 
inhabitants  generally  are  poor ;  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  are  merchants,  who  deal  chiefly  in  the 
export  trade.  In  the  north-west  is  situated  a 
castle,  for  the  defence  of  the  land.  This  cas¬ 
tle,  at  full  tide,  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  A  detachment  of  troops  are  regularly 
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quartered  there ;  and  it  is  well  defended  with 
cannon.  The  harbour  is  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  kingdom  ;  no  vessel  can  enter  unless  at 
full  tide,  and  even  then  not  without  difficulty. 

We  left  this  town  for  Lisbon.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  during  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the 
bar  of  Lisbon,  and  at  night  we  reached  the 
front  of  the  city.  The  description  of  the  river 
Tagus,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  3d  we  disembarked  ;  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  the  metropolis  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  During  our  stay  in  Lisbon  my  master 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  British  merchant, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted. 
My  comrade,  along  with  his  wife,  was  billeted 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  while  I  was  quar¬ 
tered  in  Oro,  viz.  Gold-street,  having  under  my 
charge  part  of  my  master’s  baggage  and  his  dog. 
I  was,  however,  soon  relieved  from  any  toil 
which  the  charge  over  the  last  night  had  cost 
me  ;  for  he  very  soon  took  trouble  and  died. 
The  gentleman  at  whose  house  I  was  billeted 
was  of  advanced  years  and  lived  retired,  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  regiment  of 
cavalry  which  received  its  name  from  Almeida, 
and  at  that  time  had  a  son  who  held  a  Captain’s 
commission  in  it.  During  the  period  that  I  was 
lodged  in  this  house,  the  old  gentleman  dis¬ 
played  as  much  kindness  and  attention  towards 
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me  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  his  own  family*. 

*/ 

Having  nothing  to  do,  1  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  ray  time  in  walking  about  the  city  along  with 
his  son,  who  was  unfortunately  blind.  Nothing 
occurred  until  the  10th,  at  which  time  my  mas¬ 
ter  came  to  my  quarters  to  see  how  I  was  get¬ 
ting  on,  and  told  me  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  Adam,  his  body  servant,  to  purchase  for  me 
a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  which  I  accordingly 
received  on  the  following  day.  This  was  a  pre¬ 
sent  which  in  my  then  circumstances  I  stood 
very  much  in  need  of.  In  consequence  of  my 
late  fatigues,  inflammation  took  place  on  the 
glands  of  my  neck,  which  threatened  to  sup¬ 
purate.  I  desired  the  old  gentleman  to  lance 
it,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  comply  with  my 
wishes,  having  been  out  of  practice  for  some 
time.  A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  he  told 
me,  who  was  still  in  the  profession,  was  to  visit 
him  on  the  following  day,  whose  advice  I  might 
take  on  the  subject.  However,  both  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  lance  it  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state.  The  tumour  was  very  large,  and 
proved  very  disagreeable  and  troublesome,  but 
of  this  I  will  speak  more  hereafter.  On  the 
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25th  my  master  purchased  a  horse  and  two  mules 
to  carry  his  baggage,  as  he  intended  to  join  the 
army  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  I  in¬ 
formed  my  landlord  of  this,  when  he  asked  what 
part  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain  I  came  from,  and, 
after  telling  him,  he  desired  me  to  stop  with 
him,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country  ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  go  with 
my  master,  as  I  would  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  my  friends.  As  nothing  occurred 
during  the  time  I  staid  here  worth  mentioning, 
I  shall  here  give  a  very  short  description  of  the 
city. 

Many  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  city,  but  it  is  not  yet  well  ascer¬ 
tained.  Its  ancient  name  was  a  Lysippo,  and 
u  Lysippo^  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  person  of  that  name.  Other 
writers,  however,  call  it  Salatia.  Julia  Felix 
called  it  Strabo.  Ulysses  states  that  it  was 
built  by  himself,  and  from  his  own  name  calls 
it  Ulyssea  myr  Liannus.  This  last  writer  says 
in  his  ten  years’  travels  he  came  hither,  found¬ 
ed  it,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  Many 
modern  writers,  however,  deny  the  truth  of 
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Ulysses’  statement,  and  maintain  that  he  was 
never,  near  this  place.  The  most  of  these 
writers  agree  that  it  was  founded  by  ferrymen, 
who  came  ashore,  pitched  their  tents,  cooked 
their  victuals,  and  settled  there  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  navigation.  If  these  writers  are  cor¬ 
rect,  the  statement  of  Ulysses  will  of  course  fall 
to  the  ground.  They  suppose  that  the  first  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lisbon,  being  seafaring  men,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  city  to  Ulysses,  who  was  an  indefati¬ 
gable  traveller  ;  and  in  this  way  account  for  its 
name  Ulyssia.  Lisbon  appears,  at  this  period, 
to  have  been  a  place  of  no  note  ;  nor  is  it  much 
noticed  in  history  till  a  considerable  time  after 
the  erection  of  Portugal  into  a  monarchy.  Even 
after  the  erection  of  the  monarchy,  many  places 
in  this  country  were  of  greater  importance  than 
Lisbon.  The  Courts  were  held  at  Lamego  and 
Oporto, — cities,  in  point  of  antiquity,  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  Lisbon  ;  but  of  these  two  cities  I  will 
speak  at  greater  length  hereafter.  What  kind 
of  a  place  Lisbon  might  be  at  the  period  just 
alluded  to,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  where 
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all  the  superior  courts  are  held.  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  describe  the  city  of  Lisbon. 

This  city  is  situated,  like  ancient  Rome,  or 
the  Mother  of  Harlots,  on  seven  hills,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  with  many  turrets.  In  the 
upper  parts  of  this  city  the  streets  are  built 
without  any  plan  whatever;  they  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  confused,  although  in  general 
pretty  clean — but  the  inhabitants  are  not  to 
be  thanked  for  this,  because  when  the  rains  fall 
all  filth  and  impurity  is  carried  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  built  on 
a  newer  plan.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
drains  and  sewers  to  carry  the  dirt  away  into 
the  Tagus,  it  remains  on  the  streets  during  the 
year  ;  and  in  the  warm  season  the  smell  is  al¬ 
together  intolerable.  Indeed,  I  wonder  that  it 
does  not  cause  some  disease  to  break  out  among 
them,  and  thin  the  population.  The  streets  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  run  towards  the 
Tagus ;  in  general  they  are  broad,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  lamps.  Every  street  takes  its 
name  from  the  trade  of  the  persons  who  live  in 
it.  The  houses  are  all  three  or  four  stories 
high,  and  built  in  a  modern  structure,  of  fine 
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and  valuable  marble.  There  are  no  windows 
in  these  houses  ;  but,  in  place  of  windows,  they 
use  doors  and  birandas.  These  birandas  are 
projections  in  the  walls,  surrounded  with  rails, 
where  the  inhabitants  take  the  morning  air.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  there  are  several 
squares,  where  the  markets  are  held.  The 
castle  stands  upon  one  of  the  highest  hills  for- 
merly  mentioned ;  it  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  a  strong  gate, 
and  serves  for  all  kinds  of  military  stores.  It 
is  however  very  ancient,  and  could  stand  little 
or  no  siege.  This  city  is  not  to  compare  with 
London  or  Paris,  but  is  equal  to  any  other  in 
Europe.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants;  It 
has  twenty-two  entrances  from  the  Tagus,  de¬ 
fended  by  strong  gates, — sixteen  towards  the 
country,  also  defended  with  strong  gates.  The 
breadth  of  the  city  is  not  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  runs  narrower  towards  the  ends.  It 
contains  forty  parishes,  and  each  parish  has  a 
church ;  but  I  will  not  take  up  my  reader’s 
time  in  describing  the  monks  that  belong  to 
these  different  churches;  I  will,  however,  men- 
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tion  two  of  them.  The  first  one  stands  upon 
the  second  highest  hill,  and  is  a  magnificent 
building  ;  it  contains  eighty-three  oratories, 
and  to  each  of  these  there  is  a  priest,  and  mass 
is  said  in  them  every  lawful  da}^.  It  is  finely 
adorned  with  paintings  and  gildings.  This 
church  is  as  well  adorned  on  the  outside  as  the 
inside.  Not  far  from  this  stands  another 
church,  built  on  a  newer  model ;  it  is  called 
St.  Antonio  de  Pavo.  The  inhabitants  are  so 
superstitious  that  they  affirm  that  saint  was 
found  where  the  church  is  built,  but  my  readers 
will  not  be  more  astonished  at  this  than  myself^ 
when  they  recollect  that  saints  are  made  of 
stone  or  wood,  painted  on  the  outside.  In  this 
church  are  six  oratories,  adorned  with  [images 
painted  and  gilded  in  the  first  fashion.  The 
only  other  that  1  will  mention  is  the  large  ca¬ 
thedral.  It  is  a  most  superior  building,  built 
of  a  fine  stone,  which  looks  very  much  like 
marble,  with  innumerable  stone  crosses,  and 
two  high  steeples.  It  contains  twelve  orato¬ 
ries,  where  mass  is  said  every  lawful  day,  and 
was  built  by  Elephanso  Henriques,  in  the  year 
1183.  In  this  city  there  are  25  convents,  but 
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I  cannot  here  take  up  my  reader’s  time  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  whole  of  them,  and  will  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  oldest  of  them.  The  first 
one  is  the  order  of  St.  Francisco.  It  was 
erected  in  the  year  1206,  and  contains  quarters 
for  one  hundred  brethren.  Their  dress  is  grey, 
made  after  the  fashion  of  the  female  riding 
habit  in  this  country,  and  their  caps  are  made 
of  the  same  cloth.  They  also  wear  a  cord 
round  their  waist.  Their  place  of  worship  is 
a  neat  small  building,  elegantly  adorned  with 
gilded  images,  the  same  as  the  former  ones. 
The  next  is  the  order  of  St.  Domingo.  Their 
church  is  also  small,  but  well  adorned.  Their 
dress  is  a  dark  colour,  and  their  caps  are  of  the 
same  colour,  and  a  cord  round  the  waist,  with 
a  red  knot  on  the  right  breast.  It  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  year  1216.  The  next  I  will  men¬ 
tion  is  a  more  ancient  sect,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerusalem.  Their  church  is  magnificently  built, 
and  surpasses  all  the  rest ;  their  dress  is  purple, 
cap  of  the  same, — a  cord  tied  round  the  waist, 
and  a  red  cross  on  the  right  breast. 

I  am  informed  that  the  priesthood  in  Lisbon, 
at  this  period,  amounted  to  20,000.  The 
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greater  part  of  them  are  strong  healthy  men, 
able  to  serve  their  king  and  country,  or  work 
and  improve  their  lands ;  but  rather  than  do 
any  of  these,  they  live  an  idle  monastic  life,  and 
harrass  their  countrymen;  they  suck  them  as 
leeches  suck  the  human  blood.  There  are  four 
colleges  in  this  city,  very  neatly  built,  where 
all  the  different  branches  of  education  are  taught. 
There  are  also  several  hospitals,  and  many  other 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Bishopric  of  this  city  is  £60,000  a  year.  I 
come  now  to  the  king’s  palace  and  square :  on 
the  west  stands  the  King’s  Royal  College,  on 
the  east  is  the  Royal  Family’s  Palace,  on  the 
south  is  the  continuation  of  the  river  Tagus,  on 
the  north  are  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  an  en¬ 
trance  by  an  arch  into  the  Rua  de  Oro. 

Owing  to  my  short  stay  in  this  city,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  a  more  accurate  description 
of  these  two  splendid  buildings,  which  surpass 
any  thing,  in  point  of  architecture,  I  ever  saw 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  built  four  stories 
high,  set  on  palisadoes.  In  this  place  they  hold 
their  royal  exchange.  Along  side  of  the  river 
is  a  wall  with  a  rail  on  the  top,  and  steps  de« 
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scending  to  the  water.  The  other  building  is 
done  on  the  same  model  as  the  one  I  formerly 
mentioned.  Betwixt  the  city  and  square  is  a 
street  which  runs  straight  along  the  city  wall 
and  joins  Balem.  Beyond  this  there  stands  a 
statute,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  from  the 
basis  it  extends  to  eight  steps.  On  the  top  of 
these  steps  there  is  a  railing  round,  twelve  yards 
in  circumference ;  on  one  side  of  the  railing  there 
is  a  door.  In  the  centre  of  this  rail  stands  a 
pillar,  six  feet  high,  resembling  marble.  On  the 
top  of  this  pillar  stands  a  black  horse,  mounted 
in  full  equipage, — the  figure  of  some  old  prince 
(time  unknown)  in  full  military  dress  ;  the  cap 
which  he  wore  resembled  that  worn  by  our 
Scotch  dragoons.  In  the  eyes  of  this  Prince 
were  two  brilliant  diamonds.  When  the  French 
made  themselves  master  of  this  city,  the  dia¬ 
monds  were  picked  out  from  this  magnificent 
statute,  but  when  I  saw  it  in  1813,  it  was  in 
complete  repair.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
square,,  near  the  water,  Esta  huma  Gaza 
muto  grande.  7'his  building  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  built  of  a  fine  stone  resembling  mar¬ 
ble,  and  was  erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Castelo, 
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Rodrigo  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  joining  the 
crown  of  Spain  he  lost  his  right  to  this  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  at  this  time  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family.  In  ancient  times  the  marquis  who  built 
this  palace  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  whe¬ 
ther  from  his  complexion  or  his  actions  I  am 
not  able  to  ascertain.  I  have  finished  what  1 
had  noted  with  respect  to  the  geography  of  Lis¬ 
bon.  1  could  extend  my  description  to  a  much 
greater  length,  but  it  would  encumber  my  work, 
and  not  prove  interesting  to  my  readers. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  for  me  to 
leave  this  city  without  giving  an  account  of  the 
port  and  harbour.  This  port  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  in  the  kingdom,  and  brings  wealth  from 
the  East  and  West  to  the  metropolis,  hence  it  is 
called  AradeorOj  which  signifies  gold  dust.  In 
the  centre  of  the  port  stands  a  triangular  hill  of 
a  considerable  size,  not  unlike  Ailsa  Craig. 
This  hill  can  easily  be  fortified  with  cannon  in 
time  of  need  ;  it  is  betwixt  the  north  side  of  it 
that  ships  of  any  tonnage  can  safely  pass.  At 
this  point  stands  two  batteries  for  the  defence 
of  the  port;  the  first  is  called  St  Julian,  and  is 
well  fortified  with  cannon  and  troops,  doing 


duty  every  lawful  day.  On  the  opposite  side 
stands  another  battery,  called  Torre  de  Bougio. 
Besides  these  are  many  small  batteries.  Be¬ 
tween  these  batteries  the  bav  rather  contracts 

«/ 

itself.  On  the  north,  at  a  short  distance,  stands 
another  torre,  called  ^de  Balem,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  town.  This  is  a  beautiful 
fort,  of  a  square  form,  built  of  a  fine  stone,  and 
is  well  defended  by  large  cannons.  I  may  re¬ 
mark  that  it  stands  rather  out  in  the  water,  but 
at  low  tide  it  is  of  easy  access.  It  receives  its 
name  from  a  small  village  on  the  opposite  side. 
Near  to  it  stands  a  convent,  of  the  order  of  St 
Jeronemo,  which  was  built  by  Don  Manuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  1509,  and  afterwards  im¬ 
proved  and  finished  by  King  Don  John  the 
Third,  in  1538,  and  is  kept  as  a  depository  for 
the  royal  family. 

This  convent  is  esteemed  the  finest  building  in 
the  kingdom  of  that  order,  and  contains  good 
quarters  for  upwards  of  100  brethren,  besides 
offices  ;  and,  not  to  trouble  the  monks,  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  their  rooms.  The 
church  is  beautiful,  and  is  exceedingly  neat, 
painted,  gilt,  and  carved,  and  well  adorned  with 
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images.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  remains 
of  Lady  Catharina,  queen  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  of  England,  were  deposited.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  higher  up  the  river  stands  an  elegant 
mansion,  of  a  modern  structure,  built  by  the 
house  of  Braganza,  in  which  Lady  Catharina 
held  her  courts  after  her  return  to  Portugal.  I 
have  given  a  short  account  of  the  fort  of  Balem  ; 
it  remains  that  I  give  a  short  description  of  the 
town  itself.  At  this  point  the  channel  rather 
widens  until  it  reaches  the  city.  The  town  of 
Balem  is  situated  partly  upon  an  eminence,  and 
partly  upon  a  plain.  Near  the  centre  stands  a 
palace,  built  by  the  royal  family,  and  kept  for 
their  residence.  The  streets  are  confused  and 
irregular,  but  they  are  kept  clean.  There  are 
several  churches  and  an  hospital.  My  readers 
will  recollect  that  when  describing  the  King’s 
Square,  I  mentiened  a  street  on  the  north  side  ; 
this  street  goes  from  Balem  along  the  water. 
On  the  north  shores  are  stores  of  every  de¬ 
scription  :  on  the  opposite  side  are  houses  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people. 

Nothing  occurred  until  the  5th  of  June,  when 
my  master  ordered  myself  and  comrade  to  get 
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ourselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  regiment.  1 
was  sorry  to  find  that  1  was  not  very  able  for 
the  journey,  as  the  tumour  in  my  neck  had  not 
yet  broke.  My  master,  however,  delayed 
marching  until  the  10th,  which  was  much  in  my 
favour.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  as  we 
were  leaving  the  city,  a  young  man  came  to  me, 
and  asked  whither  we  were  going.  I  told  him 
we  were  going  to  join  the  army.  He  said  that 
he  had  a  brother  in  the  army,  and  if  we  would 
allow  him  to  go  along  with  us,  he  would  assist 
us  in  any  thing  we  needed.  1  went  and  told 
this  to  my  comrade,  who  had  no  objection  to 
his  going  along  with  us.  This  young  man  was 
well  dressed,  spoke  very  gentlemanly,  and  ap¬ 
peared  every  way  honest  ;  but  still  I  did  not 
like  his  countenance.  This  day’s  journey  af¬ 
forded  me  much  pleasure.  On  the  left  side 
there  were  beautiful  eminences,  clothed  with 
fine  crops,  and  orchards  with  vines  and  fruits  of 
every  description,  and  on  the  right  the  river 
Tagus.  At  12  o’clock  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  running  from  the  north  and  empyting  it¬ 
self  in  the  river.  Over  this  stream  was  a  bridge, 
consisting  of  six  boats  in  a  line  across  it,  and 


covered  with  timber,  over  which  we  passed.  In 
the  afternoon  I  observed  several  batteries  fac¬ 
ing  towards  the  river,  and  several  men  at  work. 
To  the  left,  upon  the  rising  ground,  were  the 
same ;  and  at  this  time  I  began  to  suspect  that 
they  were  the  lines  where  Duke  Wellington 
stopped  the  progress  of  General  Massena.  At 
a  short  distance  from  this  T  came  to  a  gate 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  gate  stood  a  battery.  The 
gate  itself  was  strong,  and  hung  upon  two 
wooden  pillars  sunk  in  the  ground.  On  the 
left  there  stood  another  battery,  with  a  trench 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  cast 
back  ;  and  all  along  this  trench  stood  a  line  of 
batteries  as  far  as  I  could  see.  x4t  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  I  came  to  another  gate.  This 
gate  was  of  another  construction  than  the  former 
one.  On  the  right  side  there  stood  a  battery. 
This  gate  was  also  used  as  a  drawbridge  during 
the  day,  over  a  trench  which  was  cut  across 
the  road,  and  at  night  it  was  drawn  up  to  the  one 
side,  by  means  of  two  chains  and  pulleys,  and 
thus  during  the  night  it  served  as  a  gate.  On 
the  left  the  trench  ran  as  far  as  I  could. see,  and 
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was  supported  by  a  range  of  beautiful  batteries. 
Along  the  front  of  the  trench  lay  a  number  of 
olive  trees,  for  obstructing  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  The  length  of  these  trenches  was 
upwards  of  40  miles — stretching  from  the  river 
Tagus,  on  the  south,  to  the  ocean,  on  the  north. 
These  lines  were  strong  by  nature,  on  account 
of  the  eminences  that  lay  behind  them,  and  were 
rendered  so  much  more  so  by  Duke  Welling¬ 
ton’s  art  and  skill  that  Massena  considered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  break  through  them  with¬ 
out  getting  his  army  cut  to  pieces. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  stood  a  village 

where  we  made  our  c^uarters  for  the  night,  but 

it  is  worth  no  particular  notice.  It  was  at  this 

village  where  the  French  kept  their  advanced 

picquets  while  the  British  army  lay  behind  the 

lines  above  mentioned.  There  were  very  few 

houses  in  this  village,  but  the  inhabitants  were 

still  fewer,  as  they  had  all  fled  at  the  arrival  of 

the  French,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Early 

in  the  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 

I  found  myself  a  great  deal  better  able  to  walk, 

as  the  tumor  on  my  neck  had  broken  during 

the  night.  This  day’s  journey  afforded  me  but 

o 
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little  pleasure  as  the  fields  presented  but  a  me¬ 
lancholy  appearance,  in  consequence  of  being 
burnt  up  by  the  French  during  their  stay  here, 
and  every  thing  was  laid  flat  to  the  ground.  At 
night  we  reached  a  small  village,  similar  to  the 
former  one,  where  we  made  our  quarters,  and 
early  next  morning,  as  we  were  preparing  to 
pursue  our  journey,  I  heard  a  band  of  music 
coming  into  the  village.  They  passed  through 
the  village,  and  I  saw  it  was  the  remainder  of 
the  28th  Regiment,  amounting  to  about  200.  It 
was  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  where  they  were  to 
embark  for  Ireland.  I  travelled  all  this  day 
through  a  wild  barren  country.  About  noon  I 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  small  church  on  my  right.  I 
asked  the  young  man  who  joined  us  when  leav¬ 
ing  Lisbon  what  was  the  name  of  that  church. 
He  said  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was  originally 
called,  but  that  it  was  now  called  de  Caza  de 
Ladrones.  This  signifies  a  hiding  place  for 
thieves,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  we  had  one 
among  us.  At  night  we  reached  Leria,  where 
we  got  good  quarters,  and  leaving  it  I  will  give 
a  short  description  of  it,  as  it  is  a  place  well 
worth  notice. 
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This  town  is  situated  partly  upon  an  emin¬ 
ence  and  partly  upon  a  plain,  surrounded  with 
walls,  on  the  top  of  which  are  many  turrets, 
with  a  castle  on  the  north  side,  which  is  almost  in 
ruins.  This  town  is  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lis,  which  empties  itself  into  the  river 
Lend.  In  the  centre  of  this  town  lies  a 
space  of  ground  used  as  a  market  place  once  a 
month.  The  streets  are  numerous  and  irregular, 
but  they  are  kept  clean.  At  the  time  I  passed 
through  this  town  it  was  almost  completely  de¬ 
serted  ;  but,  in  time  of  peace,  the  population 
amounts  to  three  thousand,  divided  into  three 
parishes,  The  most  respectable  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  merchants  and  paper-manufacturers. 
There  are  two  convents,  a  house  of  relief,  and 
a  hospital  in  this  city.  King  Don  Juan  the 
Third  made  it  a  city  and  a  bishopric,  with  an  in¬ 
come  of  £3000  per  annum. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
we  set  out  to  Pombal,  and  arrived  there  in  the 
afternoon.  During  this  day’s  journey  we  were 
much  annoyed  with  beggars,  There  were  an 
innumerable  number  of  children  among  them, 
and  each  of  them  had  a  pitiful  story  to  relate ; 
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some  had  lost  their  parents,  their  fathers  having 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
mothers  killed  during  General  Massena’s  stay 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  looking  out  for 
quarters  we  could  find  none,  as  every  house 
had  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  present¬ 
ed  a  most  melancholy  aspect.  The  house 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night^was  two  stories 
high,  but  we  could  scarcely  get  sufiicient  room 
for  our  baggage  and  beds.  However  it  was 
the  best  house  we  could  get  in  the  town.  After 
we  had  cjuartered  our  baggage  and  borses  in 
the  stable,  I  was  ordered  by  my  comrade  to  go 
for  water  ;  and  after  I  returned  1  was  ordered 
to  go  and  get  grass  for  the  horses,  leaving  him 
to  cook  the  supper.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  I  got  into  an  orchard,  where  the  grass 
grew  in  abundance;  and  while  I  had  cut  as 
much  as  would  serve  for  the  night,  the  horses 
were  grazing  in  the  garden.  In  one  corner 
were  three  small  houses  partly  covered  with 
tiles,  into  which  I  entered  to  see  if  there  were 
any  inhabitants  ;  but  they  were  deserted.  On 
going  to  look  at  the  back  of  these  buildings,  I 
saw  another  small  cottage,  tlie  door  of  which 
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was  nearly  concealed  with  wild  weeds.  On 
entering,  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  woman 
lying  on  the  floor  ;  but  whether  dead  or  alive 
I  did  not  know  till  I  saw  her  move.  On  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  she  rose  and  sat  down  on  a  stone,  but 
she  appeared  like  one  rather  dead  than  alive. 
She  had  no  provisions  in  the  house  ;  and,  on  my 
inquiring  how  she  lived,  she  said  that  she  had 
fed  on  vegetables  and  roots,  which  she  had  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  fields.  I  then  inquired  whether 
she  had  any  friends,  when  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  told  me  that  she  had  none.  The 
French  had  killed  her  father,  mother,  and  one 
of  her  brothers  ;  her  other  two  brothers  and  a 
sister,  in  consequence  of  want,  had  taken  trouble 
and  died.  The  last  brother  she  buried  herself, 
three  days  previous.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry 
at  hearing  this  sad  narrative,  but  I  could  give 
her  no  assistance.  Her  story  brought  to  mind 
what  I  myself  had  passed  through  during  the 
years  1809  to  1812.  I  then  inquired  how  the 
French  had  used  the  inhabitants  during  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  retreat  to  Torres  Verdes. 
She  replied  that  the  state  of  the  town  was  quite 
sufficient  to  show  how  they  had  acted.  I  left 
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this  poor  woman,  sorry  that  I  could  not  assist 
her,  and  returned  to  my  quarters. 

Pombal  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  surrounded 
with  orchards ;  the  streets  are  straight,  but 
narrow  and  dirty :  the  population  had  been 
about  800.  In  the  town  was  a  convent  and  a 
parish  church.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  we  left  Pombal  for  Condeixa. 
During  this  day’s  march  we  were  also  greatly 
troubled  with  children,  who  had  lost  their  pa¬ 
rents,  flocking  from  all  sides  to  beg.  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  Condeixa  in  the  afternoon.  After  we 
were  quartered  I  took  a  walk  through  the 
town ;  it  is  small,  and  appeared  not  to  have 
suffered  so  severely  as  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  contained  about  500  inhabitants,  and 
had  a  good  parish  church,  beautifully  adorned 
with  paintings  and  images. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  our  march  from  Lisbon 
we  arrived  at  Coimbra.  As  soon  as  we  had 
got  our  baggage  into  our  quarters,  my  master 
took  a  walk  through  the  city,  when  he  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  allied  array  had 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  June  at  Valadolid,  and 
harrassed  the  enemy  towards  Burgos.  My 
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master  being  anxious  to  join  the  army,  we 
marched  early  on  the  17th  to  Vezou;  about 
twelve  o’clock  we  crossed  Siera  de  Busacco. 
This  is  a  very  high  mountain,  extending  in 
length  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ;  at  this 
mountain  the  memorable  battle  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Massena  was 
fought  in  1810.  On  the  north-west  of  this 
mountain  stands  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St 
Antonio,  containing  cells  for  twenty  brethren, 
with  a  fine  orchard.  Near  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  esta  huma  pequna  Capella,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  a  small  church.  This  church,  during  the 
action,  afforded  a  hospital  for  the  wounded.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  leave  my  road,  and  look  at 
the  field  of  battle.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  few 
human  bones  here  and  there,  bleached  on  the 
ground. 

A  short  distance  from  this  mountain  stands  a 
small  village,  which  the  enemy  had  laid  com¬ 
pletely  in  ruins.  We  arrived  at  Vizou  when  it 
was  dark,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  owing 
to  the  excessive  heat.  On  our  arrival  we  got  bil¬ 
lets  for  a  night’s  quarters ;  after  disposing  of 
our  baggage  I  went  and  inquired  for  my  old 
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companion,  whom  I  left  in  this  town  on  the 
last  April  ;  but  he  had  gone  to  Spain.  I 
was  very  sorry  at  hearing  this,  as  I  had  no 
hopes  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  we  marched  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Spain :  during  this  day’s  march  we 
passed  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
vales  and  fields  that  ever  I  witnessed ;  at  night 
we  arrived  at  a  small  village  a  short  distance 
from  Penhal.  We  remained  there  all  night. 
Early  on  the  following  day  we  proceeded  on 
our  march,  and  arrived  about  sunrise  at  the 
town  of  Penhal,  and  I  passed  the  door  where  I 
quartered  in  the  year  1812.  We  marched 
straight  through,  towards  Almeida.  In  the 
afternoon  I  crossed  the  river  Coa  at  Almeida 
bridge,  which  brought  to  my  mind  the  perilous 
escapes  from  the  enemy,  which  1  described  be¬ 
fore.  I  expected  that  we  should  stop  during 
the  night  in  i\lmeida,  and  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  to  my  friends ; 
but  in  this  I  was  disappointed. 

We  passed  along  the  walls  of  this  city; 
when  I  reached  them,  I  looked  behind,  and 
saw  the  beautiful  villages  on  the  north  side 
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of  the  river  Coa  belonging  to  my  native  county. 
Many  a  painful  recollection  rushed  upon  my 
mind :  I  could  not  convey  intelligence  to  my 
friends  where  I  was,  being  deprived  from  going 
into  the  city  to  leave  word.  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  again  seeing  Portugal  until  I 
visited  my  friends  in  1830.  I  shall  commence 
the  next  chapter  with  the  campaign  in  Spain 
in  1813. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

I  arrived  at  a  small  Spanish  town  on  the  fron^ 
tiers  of  Portugal,  called  Valde  le  Mula,  about 
a  league  from  Almeida.  This  place  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  and  contains  from  2  to  300  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  houses  are  all  one  story  high,  and 
the  streets  are  kept  very  clean.  On  the  north 
west  of  this  town  stands  an  ancient  fort.  This 
fort  was  used  as  a  defence  to  this  part  of  the 
country ;  but  in  the  wars  betwixt  Portugal  and 
the  kingdom  of  Leone,  the  Portuguese  totally 
destroyed,  it  and  laid  it  flat  with  the  ground. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  marched  towards 
Cedade  Rodrigo.  About  twelve  o’clock  we 
passed  round  the  walls  of  this  city,  and  made 
our  quarters  for  the  night  three  leagues 
beyond  it.  When  we  arrived  at  this  place  my 
master  purchased  a  mule  to  assist  us  on  our 
journey,  as  we  had  by  this  time  got  very  tired 
of  our  long  and  constant  marches.  After  we 
had  got  our  dinner,  the  young  man  who  came 
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along  with  us  from  Lisbon  and  we  were  sent 
out  to  procure  grass  for  the  mules.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  our  new  mule  with  us,  and  had 
not  gone  far  till  we  found  an  abundance  of  grass. 
As  next  day  was  Sunday  we  expected  to  stop 
here,  and  cut  more  grass  than  the  mule  could 
carry.  We,  however,  left  a  little  in  the  field, 
and  was  going  to  return  for  it.  After  we  had 
come  into  the  town  again,  and  unloaded  the 
mule,  the  young  man  went  away  by  himself  to 
bring  in  what  we  had  left.  After  he  had  stopped 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  gone 
and  returned,  my  companion  and  I  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  all  was  not  right,  and  informed  our 
master  of  it,  who  immediately  said  that  he 
had  rode  off  with  the  mule.  My  companion  and 
I  went  to  the  place  where  we  had  cut  the  grass, 
and  I  found  it  just  as  I  had  left  it,  when  we 
Were  satisfied  that  he  had  made  oif  with  the 
mule,  and  we  returned  to  our  quarters.  Next 
morning  we  were  informed  b)^  an  officer  that  he 
had  met  him  near  Cedade  Rodrigo.  My  read¬ 
ers  will  recollect  that  in  the  former  chapter  I 
said  I  was  not  pleased  with  this  young  man ; 
and  as  he  always  talked  about  thieves,  I  sus- 
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peeled  he  was  one,  and  they  will  now  see  how 
my  fears  have  been  realized. 

Early  on  the  21st  w^e  marched  to  Salamanca^ 
and  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon.  After  we 
were  properly  quartered,  I  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  strolling  through  the  city,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  information  concerning  my  old 
comrade,  but  was  totally  unsuccessful.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  this  rich  and  populous  city  was 
given,  as  my  readers  may  recollect,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work  ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resume  the  subject  here*  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  went  to  Valadolid,  on  oer  way  to  which 
place  we  crossed  the  field  where  the  memorable 
battle  of  Salamanca  was  fonght.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  reached  Burgos :  the  country 
between  Valadolid  and  this  place  was  rich,  and 
abounded  in  vines.  See.  No  sooner  had  we 
reached  Burgos,  than  we  received  the  gratify¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  the  success  of  our  arms  at 
Vittoria.  In  consequence  of  troops  flowing 
into  it  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  town  was 
crowded  to  excess.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  south-east  side  of  an  eminence,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  stream  runs  from  east 
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to  west.  Near  to  this  stream  stand  two  magni¬ 
ficent  churches,  built  on  an  ancient  model.  The 
town  contains  numerous  streets,  formed  seem¬ 
ingly  without  any  fixed  plan,  but  well  cause¬ 
wayed,  and  particularly  clean.  The  houses 
are  generally  two  stories  high,  and  very  clean, 
although  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  expensive 
in  furnishing  them.  On  the  top  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  are  two  small  churches,  which  were  con¬ 
verted  by  the  French  into  forts  ;  they  were  so 
well  protected  by  art  and  nature,  that  when 
Wellington,  on  his  retreat  from  this  city,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  demolish  them,  he  was  totally 
foiled,  and  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  forVittoria, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  We  found 
this  place  completely  crowded,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  battle,  with  sick  and  wounded,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  quarters.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  my  master  set  out  to  join  the  army, 
leaving  us  to  follow  him  at  greater  leisure  with 
the  baggage,  &c.  About  twelve  o’clock  we 
came  in  sight  of  Pampeluna,  when  we  struck 
off  to  the  left.  About  this  time  we  heard  firing 
at  a  distance,  which  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
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two  armies  had  again  joined  in  battle.  In  the 
afternoon  we  met  the  baggage  of  the  allied 
troops.  The  firing  was  now  much  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  smoke  easily  seen.  Of  course 
we  put  our  master’s  baggage  beside  the  rest, 
and  retired.  I  was  informed  by  a  sergeant 
that  the  armies  had  been  skirmishing  on  the 
previous  day,  and  that  the  grand  attack  had 
been  made  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  My  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  allied  army  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  action.  General  Graham’s  divi¬ 
sion,  along  with  the  Portuguese  and  Germans, 
were  the  engaged ;  but  they  behaved  so  gal¬ 
lantly  that  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  and  night  coming  on  alone  saved  them 
from  greater  destruction.  During  this  night  we 
lodged  in  the  open  field ;  on  the  following 
day  we  marched  forward  to  join  the  army. 
Passing  through  a  small  village  along  with  the 
baggage  to  join  the  regiment  we  met  a  ser¬ 
geant,  who  was  stationed  there  to  stop  my 
master’s  baggage,  and  that  of  another  officer, 
both  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the  action 
of  the  previous  day,  and  were  left  in  a  small 


village,  two  miles  distant  from  Pampeluna. 
We  were  very  sorry  at  hearing  this  news,  and 
immediately  set  out  for  the  village,  where  we 
found  him  severely  wounded,  having  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  musket  shot.  After  I  had 
got  the  baggage  stored,  and  my  comrade  had 
taken  the  charge  of  my  master,  I  took  a  walk 
towards  Pampeluna,  when  1  discovered  that  the 
troops  which  blockaded  Pampeluna  were  Don 
Carlos’  division.  During  my  stay  here  I 
went  frequently  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village,  where  I  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  parties,  in  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  behaved  gallantly.  At  this  time  we  were 
suported  with  provisions  from  the  commissariat 
till  the  beginning  of  August.  When  my  master 
was  getting  better  of  his  wounds,  he  wished 
to  go  to  Vittoria,  but  he  was  not  able  to  ride 
or  go  in  a  cart.  In  the  village  was  a  wright, 
that  my  master  employed  to  make  a  board 
similar  to  a  hand-barrow  ;  and  on  this  he  was 
carried  by  the  inhabitants  to  Vittoria. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  remained  so  long  in  this 
place,  and  cannot  give  a  description  of  the  city 


of  Pampeluna  ;  as  the  French  had  then  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  I  had  not  an  apportunity  of  visiting  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  garrison  had  made  several 
proposals  for  a  capitulation,  Don  Carlos  would 
not  treat  with  them  unless  they  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Since  I  cannot  give 
a  description  of  the  city,  I  will  not  pass  without 
giving  a  slight  description  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  city  stands  on  a  beautiful  round 
eminence,  surrounded  with  walls,  with  two  prin- 
cipalentrances.  The  walls  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  strong  castle  on  the  west. 
On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  it  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  plains  covered  with  vines.  On 
the  north  stands  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  from 
which  an  extensive  view  is  commanded.  Be¬ 
twixt  these  hills  and  the  city  runs  a  small 
stream,  as  formerly  mentioned,  which  serves 
for  watering  the  orchards  which  surround  the 
city. 

On  the  10th  of  August  we  marched  out 
for  Vittoria,  and  on  the  12th  we  arrived  there. 
When  we  were  a  short  distance  from  the  citv, 
my  companion  was  sent  before  us  to  take  out 
billets  for  our  quarters.  When  we  reached  the 
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town  we  met  him  on  the  street  with  the  billets, 
and  at  a  short  distance  in  the  same  street  we 
got  our  quarters.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  storing  our  baggage,  and  our  master 
lying  on  his  apparatus  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  with  his  head  covered  from  the  sun, 
a  British  officer  came  down  the  street  and  look¬ 
ed  at  this  fine  apparatus,  and  asked  my  comrade 
what  gentleman  lay  on  it.  When  he  answered 
it  was  Captain  Patterson,  of  the  seventy-fourth 
regiment.  This  gentleman  instantly  drew  the 
cover  off  my  master’s  head,  and  recognised  him 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  This  gentleman 
was  Mr  James  M‘Leod,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
third  battalion  of  Scotch  Royals,  and  his  c|uar- 
ters  were  in  the  next  house  to  our’s  ;  he  attend¬ 
ed  my  master  during  my  stay  there,  I  was  in 
this  place  for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  had  ample 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  town.  We  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  commis¬ 
sary  stores.  At  the  end  of  August  my  master 
was  so  far  recovered  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
Breban,  purposing  to  take  a  ship  for  Scotland. 
My  master  intended  to  go  to  Breban  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  :  and,  as  he  had  no  use 
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for  me,  he  asked  Mr  M‘Leod  if  he  could  not 
take  a  servant  that  he  could  recommend.  My 
master  called  me  into  his  room,  and  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  had  no  more 
use  for  me,  although  he  was  very  sorry  to  part 
with  me,  but  that  he  had  got  another  situation 
for  me  under  Mr  M‘Leod,  whom  he  could  re¬ 
commend.  He  then  paid  me  my  wages,  and 
gave  me  a  present,  and  then  I  went  and  entered 
with  my  new  master.  This  was  on  the  10th 
September,  and  on  the  same  day  we  marched 
to  the  regiment ;  but  before  I  leave  this  town  I 
will  give  a  short  description  of  it.  It  stands  on 
a  slight  rising  ground,  on  the  north  east  side  of 
the  river  Zadona.  On  the  south  west  of  this 
river  stands  a  number  of  small  villages,  inter¬ 
cepted  by  vines  and  orchards.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  line  fields  on  this  side  for  crop¬ 
ping.  Over  this  river  stands  two  bridges, 
one  of  which  leads  from  the  main  road  from 
Burgos,  and  the  other  a  little  higher  up  the 
the  river.  My  readers  will  recollect  that 
one  of  these  bridges  was  blockaded  by  the 
French,  and  forced  by  the  allied  armies  in  gal¬ 
lant  style.  On  the  north  east  side  of  the  city 
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were  some  very  large  fields  planted  v^ith  vines. 
The  streets  of  this  city  are  very  narrow,  but 
kept  very  clean  ;  the  houses  are  two  stories 
high,  some  built  of  stone,  others  with  bricks, 
and  all  covered  with  tiles.  There  are  several 
squares,  which  serve  for  market-places  and  bull¬ 
baiting  rings,  a  sport  much  practised  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  Spaniards  being  very  fond  of 
this  cruel  amusement.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  about  15,000,  are  mostly  merchants  and  agri¬ 
culturists.  This  place  is  divided  into  different 
parishes,  and  well  supplied  with  churches,  which 
are  elegantly  furnished  with  images  beautifully 
painted.  The  Spaniards  spare  no  cost  for  such 
a  foolish  purpose. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  we  left  this  town  on 
the  10th  of  September  to  join  the  regiment ; 
and  this  day’s  journey  was  so  fatiguing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  new  comrade  not  being  able  to 
help  me  in  any  thing,  that  I  began  to  regret 
that  I  had  not  returned  home.  Near  night  we 
arrived  at  the  regiment ;  on  the  following  day 
I  took  the  liberty  of  taking  paper  and  ink  from 
my  master’s  baggage,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
friends.  I  posted  it  at  a  small  village  near  the 
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camp  where  we  lay.  We  were  not  two  days 
in  this  camp  when  my  comrade  got  intoxicated, 
and  my  master  dismissed  him  ;  for  although 
the  gentlemen  take  a  glass  freely,  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  their  servants  the  worse  of  it.  On 
the  14th  my  master  got  another  servant,  whom 
I  asked  concerning  the  storming  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  :  his  account  I  will  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  I  have  been  in  many  engagements,  but  I 
never  saw  one  which  bore  resemblance  to  that 
which  took  place  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  August 
the  troops  were  drawn  from  the  camp  to  the 
trenches,  under  the  command  of  General  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Major-General  Leith.  In  less  than 
four  hours  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  fire, 
which  was  most  destructive.  Never  w^ere  va¬ 
lour  and  courage  more  needed  in  the  army,  or 
experience  and  skill  in  the  commanders.  The 
French  garrison  retreated  to  the  castle  for 
safety,  still  expecting  that  Marshal  Soult  would 
come  to  their  relief.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  the  French  appeared  on  the  north-east 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  determined  to  attack 
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the  Spanish  army,  which  was  quartered  at 
I  run.  After  several  attempts  to  cross  the  ford 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Spanish  army  and 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  After  this 
defeat  the  French  commander  drew  up  his 
army  higher  up  the  river,  still  determined  to 
cross  it ;  his  efforts  were,  however,  still  unsuc¬ 
cessful’.  He  next  attempted  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  but  still  he  did  not  succeed, 
owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  displayed  this  day  courage  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  the  British  troops.  No  less  than 
30  or  40,000  British  troops  were  spectators 
of  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  them  if  they  stood  in  need. 

‘  This  action  totally  routed  the  French  army, 
and  drove  them  into  their  own  territories.  On 
the  6th  of  September  they  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  by  flag  of  truce  prisoners  of  war.” 

On  the  18th,  at  daylight,  our  regiment,  along 
with  others  which  were  placed  in  the  reserve 
after  the  capture  of  St.  Sebastian,  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
This  day’s  journey  deserves  particular  notice: 
T  passed  through  several  villages  in  the  morn-’ 
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ing,  which  were  thronged  with  troops  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  heavy  cannon  which  were 
brought  from  the  trenches  before  St.  Sebastian. 
As  I  was  going  along  I  came  to  a  plain,  be¬ 
yond  a  small  town  named  S. ;  this  plain  was 
planted  with  Indian  corn  and  other  crops.  To 
the  left  was  a  range  of  mountains,  which  were 
well  adorned  with  fruit-trees.  The  road  began 
to  rise,  and  take  a  serpentine  direction  over 
the  high  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees.  The 
farther  I  proceeded  up  these  hills  the  air  got 
colder,  and  the  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground 
nearly  five  feet  deep  ;  but  it  was  well  tramped 
down  by  the  armies  and  baggage  which  had 
passed  before  us.  It  was  about  mid-day  when 
we  arrived  at  the  top ;  I  halted  for  a  moment 
to  view  these  stupendous  hills,  as  I  had  often 
heard  them  mentioned;  these  hills  are  high, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  my  readers  might  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  road  was  crossed  on  the  north  side  ; 
from  this  spot  I  had  an  extensive  view  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay :  to  the  right  was  a  continuation 
of  the  mountains.  As  I  descended,  to  the 
north  stood  the  conspicuous  town  of  St  Sebas¬ 
tian,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  I  regret 
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that  I  Cannot  give  a  description  of  this  town. 
In  the  afternoon  I  reached  Iran,  which  Was 
thronged  with  the  Spanish  army.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  had  been  lately  much  improved  by  the 
French.  As  I  was  going  out  of  this  town  1 
looked  to  my  left,  and  observed  a  town  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  which  is  called 
Fontarabia  ;  but  of  this  town  I  will  speak  here¬ 
after.  From  this  to  the  place  where  we  were 
to  cross  the  river  was  fully  a  mile.  The  road 
was  narrow,  in  consequence  of  the  hills  on  the 
right  and  the  river  on  the  left. 

My  master  had  marched  with  the  regiment 
early  in  the  morning,  and  my  comrade  and  1  were 
left  to  take  charge  of  his  baggage.  As  we  had 
only  a  mare,  with  its  foal,  and  a  mule  to  carry 
the  baggage,  we  had  considerable  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  road,  in 
reaching  the  bridge  by  which  we  were  to  cross 
the  Bidassoa,  and  it  was  nearly  night  when  we 
reached  this  point.  This  bridge  was  merely  a 
temporary  erection  of  boats  for  the  passage  of 
the  army,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  prevent 
its  being  over-crowded.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  pass,  the  foal  caused  us  a  good  deal  of 
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trouble,  and  we  could  scarcely  get  it  pushed  on; 
at  last,  when  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  it 
leaped  over  the  side,  but  fortunately  into  one  of 
the  boats.  As  1  could  not  leave  the  baggage 
at  this  time  I  passed  over  with  it,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  with  a  rope,  when,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  engineer  who  was  in  the  boat,  I  got  the  foal 
tied  and  carried  across.  There  was  formerly 
a  bridge  of  wood  here,  but  it  had  been  burned 
by  the  French  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  As  we  are  now  enter¬ 
ing  another  territory  I  shall  conclude  this  chap¬ 
ter,  and  commence  the  next  with  an  account  of 
our  campaign  in  France. 
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At  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge  already- 
mentioned  stand  about  a  dozen  houses  where 
travellers  usually  get  refreshment.  At  this 
village  the  road  rather  inclines  to  the  left,  to 
avoid  a  high  hill  which  stands  on  the  right. 
From  this  place  I  saw  another  village  which 
was  completely  destroyed.  After  travelling 
about  three  miles  we  reached  the  camp,  which 
was  statione'd  on  some  heights  previously  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French.  The  ground  was  complete¬ 
ly  covered  with  whins,  so  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  room  to  pitch  our  tent,  and  in  consequence 
of  much  rain  that  had  fallen  we  had  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  lodgings,  besides  the  want  of  our  sup¬ 
per.  On  the  following  day,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  1  rose  to  get  some  water  and  w^ood,  but 
was  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  summit  where  our  camp  was  situated 
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stood  a  roofless  house  immediately  fronting  us; 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  it,  not  without 
fear,  as  the  French  picquets  were  at  a  short 
distance  from  it.  When  I  reached  the  house  I 
found  it  without  doors  and  windows.  The  only 
pieces  of  wood  which  I  perceived  were  a  few 
joists,  one  of  which  1  tried  to  extract  from  the 
wall.  1  was  unableto  effect  my  purpose,  owing 
to  my  wanting  tools ;  I  was,  however,  soon 
assisted  by  a  soldier,  who  had  come  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  one. 
We  went  to  the  camp  with  our  prize,  which  we 
esteemed  of  some  value,  as  wood  was  very 
scarce.  After  I  had  got  some  refreshment  I 
went  to  the  right  of  our  camp  in  search  of  forage 
for  our  horses.  We  obtained  a  small  quantity 
in  a  farm  house,  which  was  deserted  by  the  in^ 
habitants,  and  returned  to  our  camp.  On  the 
day  following  I  again  went  in  search  of  forage, 
accompanied  with  a  comrade.  This  day  some 
of  our  party  were  made  prisoners  by  the  French 
picquets,  and  I  returned  to  the  camp  unsucces- 
ful.  At  this  time  the  tumour  which  1  had  in  my 
neck  on  leaving  Lisbon  began  to  trouble  me  a 
little  in  consequence  of  hard  marches  and  fati- 
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gue.  1  was  under  the  necessity  to  get  advice 
from  my  master,  who  advised  me  to  dress  it  with 
sticking  plaster,  and  without  any  other  appli¬ 
cation  it  soon  got  well.  I  have  nothing  more 
worth  remarking  during  the  period  of  my  stay 
in  this  camp  until  the  beginning  of  October.  In 
consequence  of  the  continual  skirmishes  with 
the  French,  and  the  bleak  wintry  weather,  the 
sick  and  wounded  so  increased  in  numbers  that 
it  became  necessary  to  form  hospitals  in  the  most 
convenient  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and 
France  ;  for  that  purpose  my  master  was  order¬ 
ed  toFonte  Rabia.  In  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  my  master  set  out  on  his  journey  to  that 
town,  leaving  us  to  follow  with  the  baggage. 
About  twelve  o’clock  we  crossed  the  bridge 
formerly  mentioned,  and  shortly  afterwards 
overtook  a  number  of  carts  returning  from 
France,  along  with  a  British  officer’s  servant  and 
baggage.  Here  I  must  mention  a  fracas  which 
took  place.  The  officer’s  servant,  for  a  frolic, 
jumped  into  one  of  the  carts,  when  a  Spaniard 
went  up  to  him  in  a  fury,  threatening  to  stab 
him  with  his  bayonet,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the  servant’s 
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person  ;  who,  however,  very  nimbly  warded 
it  off,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  bayonet  drew  it 
out,  and  cast  it  into  the  adjoining  field.  The 
Spaniard,  burning  with  resentment,  drew  (from 
what  part  of  his  person  I  know  not)  a  stiletto, 
and  ran  against  the  soldier.  I  instantly  bawled 
out  to  the  British  soldier  to  put  himself  on  his 
guard,  who  had  just  time  to  present  his  gun  at 
the  Spaniard,  threatening  ta  shoot  him  if  be  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  farther.  As  I  could  speak  both 
languages  so  as  to  be  understood,  I  managed, 
with  great  difficulty  however,  to  quiet  matters 
a  little  ;  the  Spaniard,  however,  still  persisting 
that  he  would  report  the  insult  to  his  command¬ 
ing  officer.  Owing  to  the  slow  pace  of  the  Spanish 
mules,  we  passed  them,  along  with  this  officer’s 
servant,  and  reached  Irum  long  before  them,  so 
that  we  heard  no  more  of  the  affair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  place  of  des¬ 
tination,  and  put  up  at  the  place  which  had  been 
furnished  for  us  by  our  master.  Our  land¬ 
lord  was  a  veteran  in  the  officer  of  the  Spanish 
army.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th,  my  mas¬ 
ter  was  occupied  in  surveying  the  town,  and  in 
looking  out  for  a  proper  place  of  accommoda- 
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tion  for  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  he  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  best  house  in  this  deserted 
town,  on  the  north  side,  three  stories  high.  But 
the  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  increasing 
rapidly,  my  master  was  soon  under  the  neces- 
city  of  taking  possession  of,  and  fitting  up  as  an 
hospital,  another  large  house,  situated  on  the 
south  ;  nor  were  these  two  houses  sufficient  for 
their  accommodation  ;  for  we  were  soon  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  portable  houses  sent 
from  Britain,  which  were  fitted  up  in  the  fields. 

We  had  not  resided  long  at  this  place  before 
it  became  crowded  with  the  inhabitants  and 
stores  from  the  British  army  ;  and  latterly  with 
detachments  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
armies.  I  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice  to 
narrate  till  the  20th,  when  a  farcical  scene  took 
place  between  the  landlord  and  myself.  Having 
need  of  wood  for  cooking  our  victuals,  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  it ;  but,  as  it  was  very  scarce, 
and  of  course  valuable,  he  refused  to  give  me 
any,  which  occasoined  a  few  high  words  between 
us.  He  got  very  angry,  and  told  me  he  would 
not  be  insulted  by  either  British  or  Portuguese, 
as  he  was  an  officer,  and  his  commission  was 
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not  then  taken  from  him,  although  he  had  not 
received  pay  for  three  years  :  and  he  would 
soon  let  us  know  that.  Upon  this  he  went  up 
stairs,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  dressed  in 
his  military  uniform.  My  readers  will  perhaps 
excuse  me  for  describing  our  landlord’s  dress  : 
I  confess  his  appearance  struck  me.  His 
cocked  hat  had  a  feather  lying  on  the  long  side, 
with  a  rose  made  of  ribbon  of  various  colours 
on  the  left  side.  His  stock,  which  was  made 
of  leather,  and  appeared  to  have  once  been 
black,  was  now  a  kind  of  whitish  brown  on 
account  of  wearing  ;  his  coat,  which  was  of  su¬ 
perfine  cloth,  and  the  best  of  his  garments,  was 
faced  with  light  blue  and  white,  with  an  epaulet 
on  each  shoulder,  and  the  tail  reaching  to  his 
heels  ;  a  sash  tied  round  his  waist  to  the  right, 
and  sword  to  the  left ;  pantaloons  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  but  in  consequence  of  having  endured 
hard  service,  they  resembled  brown,  white,  or 
moleskin,  and  did  not  agree  with  his  upper  gar¬ 
ment  ;  his  shoes  were  not  worthy  the  name,  for 
although  there  was  some  appearance  of  upper 

leather,  he  literally  walked  on  the  soles  of  his 
deet.  Not  having  seen  his  shirt  and  vest  I 
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cannot  describe  them  :  but  such  was  the  dress 
of  our  veteran  landlord.  After  he  entered  our 
apartment  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
me,  and  1  looked  at  him.  He  turned  and  went 
to  my  master’s  apartment,  to  shew  him  his 
authority:  after  he  had  remained  about  an 
hour,  he  returned  to  his  own  apartment  and 
undressed. 

On  the  28th  I  met  a  sergeant  in  the 
square,  who  informed  me  that  the  garrison  of 
Pampeluna  had  surrendered  to  Don  Carlos 
as  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  not  until  they  were 
obliged  to  devour  every  living  animal  in  the 
town  for  their  sustenance  ;  their  clothes  were 
in  rags,  and  they  looked  more  like  skeletons 
than  warriors  of  the  Peninsula. 

Nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning  till  about 
the  middle  of  November,  when  I  observed 
two  horses  loaded  with  baggage  standing  in 
a  square,  which  I  supposed  to  belong  to  a  Brit¬ 
ish  officer.  I  went  nearer  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  where  they  came  from,  when  to  my 
surprise  I  saw  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  who  was  a  servant  to  a  British  surgeon, 
with  whom  1  was  a  little  acquainted  at  Sala- 
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manca  in  1812.  1  took  the  liberty  of  ask¬ 

ing  him  about  my  old  companion.  He  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  he  had  heard  from  his  master  that 
he  had  been  made  prisoner  in  St.  Antonio,  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  by  order  of  the  Portuguese 
commanding  officer  in  that  town,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  released  by  order  of  the  British  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  the  same  place.  He  had 
never  heard  of  him  since. 

1  was  glad  to  meet  an  old  comrade,  as  I  had 
no  friend  to  associate  with  since  my  arrival  in 
this  town  ;  and  I  continued  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  him  as  long  as  1  remained  in  this 
place. 

About  this  time  we  changed  our  lodgings, 
from  the  north  side  of  the  square  to  the  south, 
into  a  more  commodious  house.  We  were 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  provisions  from 
the  commissary  stores  in  a  small  village  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

On  the  10th  and  12th  of  December  I  heard 
a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  intermixed 
with  the  roar  of  cannon,  along  the  shore,  in  the 
direction  wffiere  we  left  the  regiment ;  and 
from  this  I  augured  the  hostile  armies  were 


once  more  engaged.  Of  this  engagement  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  more  decisively  here¬ 
after,  when  I  arrive  at  the  regiment.  Our  re¬ 
giment  had  advanced,  and  my  master’s  services 
were  required.  We  accordingly  left  this  town 
on  the  16th  ;  but  before  T  quit  it,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  short  description  of  it.  The 
town  lies  on  a  round  small  summit,  surrounded 
with  walls.  There  are  two  entrances  to  it, 
which  are  defended  by  gates,  forming  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street.  On  the  north  side  there  is  an 
ancient  castle,  which  is  now  almost  in  ruins. 
This  town,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  was 
deserted  when  I  came  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  were  houses  for  more  than  3000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  square  does  not  merit  description: 
it  is  only  a  small  space  of  ground,  which  serves 
for  a  market-place.  It  is  a  small  sea-port ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  poorest  town  in  the 
province  of  Biscay.  T’he  river  arises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  empties  itself  into  the  north  of 
the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  pre^ 
pared  ourselves  to  join  the  regiment.  My 
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master,  as  usual,  went  before  us.  We  took 
the  same  road  that  we  came,  and  passed  the 
river  at  the  same  bridge,  and  soon  reached  the 
place  where  we  left  the  regiment ;  but  having 
ascertained  that  the  army  was  advancing,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  my  way.  1  saw,  both  on  the  right 
and  left,  villages  adorned  with  orchards,  and 
well  inhabited,  until  I  reached  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
Part  of  this  town  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Nive.  There  are  several  streets, 
for  the  most  part  very  dirty,  and  consisting  of 
houses  two  stories  high,  well  inhabited.  At 
this  point  the  river  divides  into  two  streams, 
over  which  two  bridges  were  constructed,  which 
were  once  destroyed  by  the  French,  but  they 
are  now  repaired.  The  principal  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  the  east  side,  containing  several 
main  streets,  thronged  with  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  space  of  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  for  a  market-place.  It  is  a  seaport 
town,  commanding  a  great  trade. 

I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  when  dis¬ 
tant  about  ten  miles  from  this  town,  I  reached 
the  regiment,  leaving  on  my  right  several  small 
villages  along  the  shore.  When  1  reached 
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the  quarters,  I  found  the  men  stationed  in  a 
dismal-looking  church,  which  was  situated  on 
the  main  road  leading  to  Bayonne.  The  offi¬ 
cers  were  all  quartered,  but  they  were  not  com¬ 
fortable.  After  a  long  day’s  journey,  we  put 
the  baggage  in  the  stable,  and  arranged  for  our 
master  up  stairs.  We  slept  beside  the  bag¬ 
gage  in  the  stable,  cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  My  com¬ 
rade,  from  a  reason  unknown  to  me,  joined  the 
regiment,  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  baggage. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  right  of 
the  allied  powers  had  advanced  beyond  Ba¬ 
yonne,  and  our  army,  which  was  the  reserve, 
was  ordered  to  take  the  road  to  the  right  lead¬ 
ing  to  Bayonne.  For  that  purpose  our  division 
marched  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th.  My 
master  went  along  with  it  to  act  in  his  medical 
capacity.  Orders  were  left  for  the  baggage  to 
remain  stationed  in  the  quarters  until  further 
orders. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  a  sergeant 
arrived  with  orders  for  the  baggage  to  follow 
the  regiment ;  this  was  the  occasion  of  much 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  to  me,  as  I  bad 
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neither  acquaintance  nor  comrade  to  assist  md. 
After  having  got  the  mules  in  readiness  I 
loaded  the  baggage,  assisted  by  another  offi¬ 
cer’s  servant,  to  whom  I  rendered  similar  help. 
All  being  in  readiness,  with  a  sergeant  to  take 
charge,  we  took  the  road.  When  we  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  two  miles  on  our  journey,  I  ob¬ 
served  to  the  right  and  left  bastions  and  contra- 
bastions,  as  a  strong  position  made  by  the 
French  ;  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made  on  the  British  army  on  the  9th, 
10th j  and  12th  of  November^  When  we  had 
got  three  miles  farther  on  our  way  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  main  road,  and  take 
through  the  fields  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  regiment.  This  march  was  at¬ 
tended  with  much  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  roads  and  the  passing  of  our 
army,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  very 
heavy  rains.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties  I 
mav  mention  that  I  had  no  sooner  left  the 
main  road  than  my  horses  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  my  baggage  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  night 
was  fast  approaching,  and  no  one  offered  me 
any  assistance.  What  to  do  I  knew  not  :  after 
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I  had  cleared  the  way  I  commenced  reloading, 
to  accomplish  which  I  tried  many  schemes,  and 
shed  many  tears  when  reflecting  on  my  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  and  my  absence  from  my 
friends  and  relatives.  Having  succeeded  in 
effecting  my  purpose,  I  resumed  my  journey 
during  the  silence  of  night.  I  perceived  many 
fires  glaring  in  the  distance  on  every  side  of 
me,  and  was  much  afraid  least  I  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  the  space  of 
two  hours,  during  which  time  I  made  little 
progress,  1  fell  in  with  a  sentinel,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  ;  I  then  understood  that  he  w’as  a  Brit- 
i  ish  sentinel.  I  answered  “  a  friend:”  he  then 
(  brought  his  bayonet  to  the  charge,  and  asked 
me  whence  I  came, — I  answered  that  I  had 
lost  my  way  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the  re- 

I 

j  gimental  baggage,  and  would  thank  him  to 
i  inform  me  where  it  was  quartered.  He  said 
I  that  they  were  quartered  three  miles  to  the 
I  right.  I  then  asked  him  what  regiment  was 
I  quartered  there,  when  he  told  me  that  it  was 
the  88th.  I  was  thinking  whether  I  should 
j  proceed  or  remain,  when  a  sergeant  came  to 

i|  the  sentinel ,  who  advised  me  to  stop  all  night. 

R 
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I  did  so.  On  the  following  morning  I  put  my 
baggage  und  horses  in  order  to  join  the  regi¬ 
ment  ;  on  my  arrival  I  found  it  quartered  in  a 
large  building.  My  master  feared  I  might  have 
made  off  with  his  goods,  and  soon  appeared, 
saluting  me  with  two  or  three  vollies  of  oaths, 
and  asked  me  why  1  had  not  come  with  the  re¬ 
gimental  baggage  the  preceding  night.  1  tried 
to  give  him  a  reasonable  excuse,  but  in  vain. 
I  was  ordered  to  loose  the  horses,  and  put 
them  into  a  stable,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
cold  one.  This  day  my  master  hired  another 
servant  to  assist  me  in  my  duty.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  removed  our  goods  from  a  stable  to  a 
large  house,  where  all  the  officers  were  quar¬ 
tered.  This  house,  although  large,  was  not 
very  convenient ;  our  goods  were  put  in  a  dark 
room,  where  I  stopped  all  night ;  a  pistol  be¬ 
longing  to  my  master  was  missing  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  but  he  said  very  little  about  it.  He 
removed  to  a  small  farm-house  to  the  west  of 
this  large  building,  where  we  were  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  although  our 
horses  were  left  to  search  for  food  in  the  fields. 
On  the  25th  we  were  supplied  with  double  ra- 
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tions  of  rum,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  always 
gave  his  soldiers  double  rations  of  rum  on 
Christmas-day,  New-year’s-day,  and  the  day 
after  a  battle.  This  day^  instead  of  three  ra¬ 
tions  of  rum  we  had  six  :  and  my  master  being 
out  to  dinner,  we  got  a  better  share  to  our¬ 
selves.  Besides  this  allowance  I  contributed 
a  bottle  of  cogniac  brandy,  for  which  I  paid 
thirty-two  reals.  We  made  ourselves  very 
merrv. 

Either  on  that  night  or  the  following  day,  a 
soldier  in  the  regiment  undertook  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  brandy  off  at  a  draught  ;  he  soon  fell 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  My  master  was 
called  in  to  visit  him,  and  found  the  man  asleep 
— but  it  was  the  sleep  of  death.  My  master 
was  not  well  pleased  with  his  quarters,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  inquire  for  another 
house,  situated  near  the  regiment.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  one  to  the  north  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  cantonments,  and  to  this  we  removed 
on  the  following  day.  I  shall  finish  this  chap¬ 
ter  with  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  My  next 
chapter  will  commence  with  the  year  1814,  in 
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which  I  do  not  purpose  to  be  so  minute  and 
particular  in  dates  as  I  have  been  in  those  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  proceed¬ 
ing  further  into  France  than  Bayonne.  I  will 
not  fail,  however,  to  render  my  narrative  as 
amusing  and  interesting  to  my  readers  as  may 
lie  in  my  power. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


The  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  cold.  In 
consequence  of  the  ground  being  partially  co¬ 
vered  with  snow,  and  as  the  horses  could  not 
in  these  circumstances  get  any  thing  in  the  fields, 

I  went  out  and  procured  a  bunch  of  whins, 
which  I  brought  home  and  mashed  with  corn. 
This  was  the  only  forage  which  I  could  procure 
for  our  horses  during  our  stay  in  this  quarter. 
About  12  o’clock  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  bass 
drum  accompanied  by  a  fife,  which  was  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  the  military  music  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.  At  a  short  distance 
from  our  quarters  stood  a  small  church,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  about  a  dozen  scattered  houses.  In 
an  open  field  near  this  church  I  was  astonished 
to  see  from  three  to  four  hundred  individuals, 
male  and  female,  standing  in  a  circle,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  dancers  were  actively  em- 
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ployed.  The  music  and  the  dancing  which  I 
saw  here  reminded  me  very  much  of  what  I  had 
witnessed  in  Spain.  After  diverting  myself  for 
some  time  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  My 
master  had  gone  out  to  dine  with  Colonel  Burns, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  this 
time.  This  day  being  New  Year,  we  received 
also  double  rations  of  rum,  and  enjoyed  ourselves 
along  with  our  landlord  and  his  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  daughters  and  a  son.  Nothing  worth 
mentioning  occurred  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
wdien  a  brigade  of  mules  belonging  to  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  going  to  the  army  loaded  with  pro¬ 
visions.  They  happened  to  quarter  in  a  farm 
house,  in  ruins,  near  our  cantonments.  My 
comrade,  having  learned  this  after  it  darkened, 
went  to  the  house,  and  after  ingratiating  himself 
into  favour  with  the  Spaniards,  he  got  access 
to  where  their  stores  were  lying,  and  being- 
provided  with  a  gimblet  he  bored  one  of  the 
casks  of  rum  and  drunk  himself  senseless.  1 
went  out  about  ten  o’clock,  anxious  to  know 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  inquired  at  the 
Spaniards  if  they  had  seen  him,  when  they  said 
he  had  been  at  their  quarters  sometime  previous. 


The  Spaniards  began  to  be  jealous,  and  having 
procured  a  light  they  went  to  the  place  where 
the  provisions  were  lying,  and  there  they  found 
him  ;  and  he  had  just  as  much  sense  left  as  to 
shew  them  his  heels.  I  was  not  a  whit  less 
active,  as,  if  the  Spaniards  had  got  hold  of  me, 
1  should,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  severely  for 
my  comrade’s  conduct. 

We  remained  here  until  spring  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  was  frequently  sent  out  along  with 
the  other  officers’  servants,  to  get  corn,  to  a 
Spanish  Port  called  Pasach,  and  to  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
through  a  field  where  a  battle  had  been  fought, 
and  many  hundred  brave  Peninsular  warriors 
met  their  grave.  This  was  the  most  shocking 
sight  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  them  were  only 
half  buried,  their  arms  being  out  of  the  earth, 
and  the  crows,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous 
in  that  country,  had  picked  their  eyes  out.  Al¬ 
though  they  did  not  feel  it,  still  it  was  enough 
to  make  the  humane  traveller  shudder.  When 
I  returned  I  travelled  a  good  way  out  of  the 
road  to  avoid  this  sad  spectacle.  One  of  these 
nights  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  St.  Jean  de 
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Luz,  when  a  severe  storm  burst  from  the  north 
west,  which  stranded  on  the  shore  no  less  than 
twenty-five  British  vessels.  The  different  crews 
came  to  the  town  to  seek  shelter  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  hurricane,  some  of  whom  came  to 
the  place  where  we  had  taken  up  our  night’s 
quarters.  The  sergeant  who  had  us  in  charge 
requested  some  of  us  to  go  along  with  the  sail¬ 
ors,  and  assist  them  in  bringing  their  baggage 
to  that  place,  which  we  accordingly  did.  I  got 
a  present  from  the  sailors  of  some  candles  and 
a  pound  of  tea,  which  I  brought  home  with  me. 
In  this  and  such  like  excursions  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  upon  my  old  acquaintances  in 
Fonterabia.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  friend 
gave  me  a  fine  water  dog,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  giver,  1  became  very  fond  of. 

In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
and  the  heavy  rains,  the  British  army  was  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  progress  until  the  23d  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  then  they  advanced  as  far  as  towards 
Bourdeaux,  leaving  part  of  the  army  to  besiege 
Bayonne,  under  the  command  ol  Generals  Hope 
and  Hay. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred  till  the 
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beginning  of  March,  at  which  time  we  left  our 
cantonments,  and  pitched  our  camp  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  near 
the  shore.  This  camp  had  been  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  French,  so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  cut,  and  tents  neatly  built  ready  for  our 
reception.  On  the  first  night  of  our  encamp¬ 
ment  in  this  place,  after  I  had  tied  our  horses 
to  the  root  of  a  tree  and  gone  to  bed,  one  of 
them  had  contrived  to  get  loose,  and  go  astray. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  were  alarmed  at  the 
loss  of  our  horse,  and  my  comrade  and  myself 
set  out  with  all  diligence  in  quest  of  it.  For 
the  same  purpose  my  master  went  to  the  88th 
regiment  which  was  encamped  close  to  us,  where 
he  was  informed  that  one  of  the  picquet  had 
caught  a  horse,  and  taken  it  to  the  regimental 
guard.  He  soon  proved  the  animal  to  be  his 
property,  and  brought  it  back  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 

After  remaining  in  this  camp  for  a  few  days, 
our  regiment  received  orders  to  pitch  their 
tents  somewhat  nearer  the  shore.  We  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  our 
camp  than  I  fitted  up  a  covering  for  our  horses, 
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and  then  proceeded  to  erect  a  small  tent  for 
my  own  use  ;  which  was  much  admired  by  all 
for  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  it 
displayed.  Here  I  had  frequently  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  go  for  corn  and  hay  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  ; 
but  nothing  of  any  moment  took  place.  In  this 
camp,  for  some  reason  or  the  other,  my  com¬ 
rade  was  dismissed  from  my  master’s  service, 
and  sent  to  regimental  duty,  so  that  all  the 
charge  was  laid  upon  me. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  we  removed  from 
this  place  across  the  river  Niseller,  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Bayonne.  Over  this  river  a  bridge  was 
constructed  with  Spanish  smacks  covered  with 
timber,  similar  to  the  bridges  formerly  de¬ 
scribed.  Our  camp  lay  about  two  miles  from 
Bayonne,  on  a  beautiful  summit,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river. 

On  the  13th  of  this  month,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  garrison  of  Ba¬ 
yonne  rushed  out  in  a  body  against  the  British 
advanced  picquets,  which  were  all  taken  prison¬ 
ers.  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  gone  to  their 
assistance,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  came 
in  contact  with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  when  his 
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horse  was  shot,  and  he  himself  entangled  by  its 
fall  and  taken  prisoner.  General  Hay  was 
killed  in  the  field. 

Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  affair  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  us  that  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  army  had  entered  Toulouse,  and  that  the 
Russians  had  entered  Paris  ;  and  that  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  end  of  March.  Had 
this  news  arrived  sooner  it  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  late  unfortunate  action.  Our  divi¬ 
sion  immediately  marched  to  the  trenches,  and 
the  French  appearing  on  their  bastions,  we  ex¬ 
changed  three  cheers,  the  batteries  saluted, 
and  the  flag  of  peace  was  hoisted  on  the  castle. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  war  which  had 
raged  for  years  in  the  Peninsula.  We  recross¬ 
ed  the  river,  and  pitched  our  camp  about  a  mile 
from  our  last  station,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road,  about  three  miles  from  Bayonne,  in 
the  midst  of  a  wood,  where  the  officers  had 
comfortable  houses.  The  prisoners  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  soldiers  allowed  to  buy  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  city  without  molestation. 

We  remained  here  during  the  summer,  and 
recruited  ourselves  very  much*  In  July  the 
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officers  received  orders  to  sell  their  horses  and 
equipage,  and  prepare  to  embark.  I  had  to 
attend  several  days  at  Bayonne  before  I  could 
sell  my  master’s  horses  ;  at  last  I  sold  the 
mule  for  thirty  dollars,  and  shortly  after  the 
mare  and  foal,  with  saddle  and  bridle,  for  sixty 
dollars.  On  giving  the  money  to  my  master, 
he  made  me  a  present  of  one  dollar.  Previous 
to  this  the  Commander-in-chief  issued  orders  to 
the  British  officers  who  had  Portuguese  ser¬ 
vants  to  send  them  home  with  the  army.  My 
master  gave  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  Portuguese  General.  After  waiting  till  he 
returned  from  Bayonne  I  presented  the  letter, 
and  he  sent  for  his  Adjutant  to  translate  it,  and 
he  promised  to  do  what  he  could  for  me  ;  but 
he  said  I  must  bring  a  pass  from  the  Colonel. 

I  returned  to  the  camp,  and  communicated 
this  to  the  Adjutant,  when  he  said  that  the  pass¬ 
port  had  been  sent  to  him  that  morning  by  a 
sergeant.  My  master  was  to  dine  this  day 
with  the  Adjutant  and  the  Colonel,  and  returned 
at  a  late  hour  to  his  quarters.  1  was  prepare 
ing  for  departure,  and  was  anxious  for  him  to 
come,  as  I  meant  to  depart  on  the  following 
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day.  My  master,  when  going  to  bed,  asked  me 
if  I  had  no  desire  to  go  to  England  along  with 
him.  I  said  I  had  no  objections,  provided  I 
could  get  in  a  vessel  at  any  time  to  take  me  to 
my  native  country  ;  this  he  said  could  be  very 
easily  got,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain 
with  him. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  army  were  to 
pass  early  in  the  morning  through  Bayonne. 
Orders  were  given  to  our  regiment  along  with 
others,  to  march  to  the  main  road,  in  order  that 
they  might  bid  farewell  to  each  other.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
were  ranged  in  two  lines,  right  and  left,  remain¬ 
ing  in  this  position  all  day.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  troops  passed  through  the  centre,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  and  saluting  each  other  with  cheers, 
which,  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  was  truly  a 
most  sublime  and  affecting  picture  ; — some  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  final  termination  of  such  a  hard 
earned  conquest ; — some  shedding  tears  at  part¬ 
ing  with  their  companions,  with  whom  they  had 
undergone  so  many  perilous  escapes  ;  while, 
-on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 

their  relatives  gladened  every  countenance,  and 
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I  believe  every  individual  looked  on  the  result 
as  a  future  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  returned  to  our  quar¬ 
ters.  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
Bayonne,  of  which  I  will  give  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  city,  on 
the  main  road  leading  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
stands  a  number  of  bastions  and  counter-bas¬ 
tions,  very  well  fortified  by  the  French.  The 
town  lies  in  a  plain  on  the  N.  w.  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  three  entrances,  de¬ 
fended  by  draw-bridges.  The  principal  streets 
of  this  city  are  well  causewayed,  and  in  general 
very  clean,  where  all  the  respectable  merchants 
reside:  south-east  are  a  number  of  narrow, 
dirty  lanes.  Over  the  river  stands  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
bridge  stands  a  castle,  surrounded  with  esta- 
cade^  and  is  defended  by  cannon.  It  was  near 
this  place  where  Sir  John  Hope  was  made  pri¬ 
soner.  It  is  divided  into  several  parishes,  to 
each  of  which  a  church  is  built,  on  similar  mo¬ 
dels  as  the  one  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I 
cannot  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  but  I  think  it  may  be  about  30  or  40,000. 
I'he  regimental  hospital  was  stationed  for  a 
long  time  in  a  small  village  near  the  shore,  and 
five  miles  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  At  the  end 
of  August  orders  were  given  to  put  the  sick  on 
board  of  a  transport.  No.  65.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  this  was  put  into  execution,  and 
my  master,  as  assistant-surgeon,  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  on  board  of  this  ves¬ 
sel.  For  this  design  we  left  the  regiment ;  it 
was  far  in  the  day  before  we  could  get  our  bag¬ 
gage  put  into  a  proper  conveyance,  and  we 
reached  the  village  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
vessel  was  cruising  in  the  bay  with  the  signal 
for  the  reception  of  the  medical  officers  and 
others  ;  we  could  not,  however,  procure  a  boat 
to  carry  us  to  it.  The  night  was  fast  approach¬ 
ing,  and  the  vessel  made  its  way  to  Pasach, 
a  Spanish  port.  During  this  time  my  master 
was  very  anxious  to  go  on  board,  as  they  had 
no  surgeons  in  the  ship.  He  tried  to  engage 
one  for  a  sum  of  money,  in  which  he  succeeded 
after  a  stormy  debate.  The  boat,  which  was 
in  the  dry  sands,  was  launched  into  the  water 
between  two  rocks.  The  baggage  was  put  in- 
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to  the  boat,  but  the  captain  would  not  go  unless 
he  was  paid  in  advance.  My  master  took  a 
piece  of  gold  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  him  the  rest  when  he  arrived  at  the 
vessel.  To  this  proposal  the  captain  would  not 
consent ;  he  insisted  that  he  should  be  paid  in 
full.  My  master,  enraged  at  this  conduct^ 
knocked  him  down  in  the  boat,  and  he  was  se¬ 
verely  cut.  At  this  I  expected  a  new  engage¬ 
ment;  the  sailors,  who  were  numerous,  remov¬ 
ed  the  oars  from  the  boat.  I  had  two  swords 
hanging  from  my  shoulders  ;  I  gave  one  of 
them  to  my  master  and  kept  the  other  to  myself, 
as  I  thought  that  we  would  have  occasion  to 
use  them.  The  Marshal-prevost  guard  was 
sent  for,  which  was  in  the  village.  As  soon  as 
the  guard  arrived,  the  sailors  calmed  a  little.  A 
medical  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  staff,  spoke 
to  the  sailors,  and  made  them  understand  mat¬ 
ters  better.  After  some  altercation  every  thing 
was  got  in  readiness,  and  we  went  off. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night  when  we 
arrived  at  Pasach.  We  took  our  baggage 
from  the  boat,  and  had  it  placed  in  the  ship  ; 
when,  being  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the 
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day,  we  retired  to  rest.  We  remained  on 
board  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  when  I 
asked  my  master  leave  to  go  to  Fontarabia,  to 
see  my  old  acquaintances.  To  this  my  master 
was  not  very  willing  to  comply,  as  he  did  not 
know  when  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
port.  The  next  day,  however,  he  consented 
to  let  me  go. 

Fontarabia  is  two  leagues  distant  from  Pa- 
sach.  When  I  arrived  at  this  town  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  my  countrymen  were  all  gone  to 
Portugal :  but  besides  these  I  had  other  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  desired  me  to  stop  all  night, 
to  which  1  consented.  Next  day  I  took  a  sor¬ 
rowful  farewell,  and  returned  to  Pasach,  which 
I  reached  in  the  afternoon.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  I  went  on  shore  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
Spanish  territory,  when  I  fell  in  with  some  of 
my  friends  who  had  come  from  the  town  I  had 
lately  visited. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  1  give  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  the  town  of  Pasach.  This  town 
is  one  of  the  best  sea-ports  in  the  province  of 
Biscay,  situated  between  two  high  hills,  south¬ 
east  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  it  contains 
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only  one  street,  which  is  pretty  long  and  well 
causewayed,  and  at  full  tide  it  is  covered  with 
water.  Many  respectable  merchants  reside  in 
it.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
and  are  kept  clean  ;  and  it  contains  from  five  to 
600  inhabitants,  who  all  reside  in  one  parish. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  town  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  villages,  which  are  surrounded  with 
water  from  this  port,  but  which  deserve  no  par¬ 
ticular  description.  In  this  town  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  portable  houses,  which  were  used  during 
the  war  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  They 
were  all  left  to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  no 
doubt  be  well  pleased  with  them. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  my  work ;  and  I  shall  consider  the  labour 
which  I  have  bestowed  on  it  well  rewarded  if 
I  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  my  readers.  Nothing 
now  remains  hut  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
duties  of  a  servant  in  the  army,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called  hon  polishers. 

When  a  country  is  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
the  servants  of  gentlemen  possess  comforts 
nearly  equal  with  their  masters  ;  as  they  get 
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plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and  time  to  spend 
with  their  friends  ;  and  in  general  there  is  not 
a  more  happy  situation  for  the  peasant  than 
this.  In  general,  if  the  establishment  is  large, 
they  have  a  servant  for  every  department. 
What  a  contrast  do  the  servants  in  the  army 
exhibit  in  comparison  with  the  above.  The 
servant  of  any  officer  has  to  undertake  all 
the  domestic  affairs  of  his  master.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  servant’s  ears  are  regaled  with 
the  sound  of  the  bugle,  which  is  a  sufficient 
summons  for  him  to  get  all  in  readiness  for  his 
march ;  and  the  hurry  and  confusion  attending 
this  cannot  be  described  but  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.  Besides  marching  for  a  whole 
day,  in  a  climate  eighty  degrees  hotter  than 
Great  Britain  ;  perhaps  reaching  a  place  at  a 
I  late  hour,  and  compelled  to  pitch  their  tents  in 
a  wet  field.  After  the  fatigue  of  the  day’s 
march,  the  servant  has  to  search  for  wood  to 
kindle  a  fire ;  then  for  water,  in  search  of  which 
he  frequently  has  to  travel  miles  ;  and,  after  all 
j  these  preliminaries,  then  comes  the  cooking, 
I  —  if  there  is  any  thing  to  cook.  When  all  is 
1  ready  the  officer  takes  dinner,  and  the  servant 
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takes  what  is  left,  which  often  happens  to  be 
a  miserable  pittance.  After  this  is  past,  all  the 
utensils  must  be  put  up  in  marching  order. 
Next  the  officer  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  the 
dust  or  dirt,  the  effects  of  the  previous  day’s 
march,  removed  from  his  clothes.  The  horses 
must  next  be  looked  to,  and  provender  pro¬ 
vided.  All  this  is  the  duty  of  a  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  army,  and  I  leave  my  readers  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  peace  and  war. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  following  parts  of  my  work  will  not  be 
so  interesting  to  my  readers,  as  I  am  now  to 
leave  the  continent,  and  follow  my  career  in 
Great  Britain  ;  I  do  not  now  intend  to  describe 
cities,  towns,  villages,  or  roads,  but  merely 
what  happened  to  myself. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  mentioned  that  we 
embarked  in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  but, 
on  account  of  all  things  not  being  in  readiness, 
we  waited  in- the  port  for  about  eight  or  ten 
days.  When  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  we  set  sail  for 
Ireland.  At  our  departure  we  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  twenty  sail.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  leaving  port  one  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  approached  us,  and  informed  us  that  they 
had  sick  on  board  and  no  surgeon.  As  the 
medical  gentlemen  were  numerous  in  our  ship^ 
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orders  were  given  by  the  medical  staff  to  Mr. 
James  M‘Leod,  surgeon,  my  master,  to  visit 
the  sick.  For  this  purpose  a  small  boat  was 
launched,  and  carried  Mr.  M‘Leod  to  the  sick, 
who  returned  and  reported  to  the  staff  that  no 
epidemical  disease  was  aboard,  but  merely  a 
slight  sickness,  and  that,  having  prescribed  a 
little  medicine,  the  patients,  he  expected,  would 
soon  recover. 

After  a  very  pleasant  voyage  of  eight  days, 
we  arrived  at  the  Cove  of  Cork.  As  we  en¬ 
tered  the  river  I  observed  a  small  boat  drag¬ 
ging  a  bowie,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  near 
some  rock.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  inquire 
at  the  mate  of  our  vessel  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing  with  it,  and  of  what  use  it  was,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  the  boatmen  were  going  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  shop,  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  bowie.  This  answer  was  rather  a  slur 
upon  me,  as  1  was  not  acquainted  with  sea  fur¬ 
niture  ;  but  if  he  had  been  on  land  I  could 
have  described  more  than  he  would  have  been 
able  to  comprehend.  On  our  entering  the 
river  we  were  saluted  by  the  squadron  lying 


at  the  port.  It  was  near  night  when  we  cast 
anchor,  as  far  up  the  river  as  we  could  venture 
with  safety,  where  we  lay  till  morning. 

On  getting  up  next  morning  I  walked  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  deck,  thinking  how 
I  had  abandoned  my  native  country,  and  forsa¬ 
ken  my  friends,  and  what  was  to  be  my  fortune 
here.  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  I  looked 
towards  the  harbour,  when  I  saw  a  Portuguese 
vessel  just  arrived  ;  this  partially  relieved  me, 
as  it  gave  me  some  hopes  of  having  communi¬ 
cation  with  my  friends.  In  the  afternoon  the 
different  divisions  of  the  regiment  were  put  in¬ 
to  boats,  and  carried  up  to  Cork.  During  the 
night  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  when  I  rose,  the  air 
was  exceedingly  cold.  On  looking  around  me 
I  saw  the  crops  were  scarcely  ripe,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  quite  green,  which  I  was  much  astonish¬ 
ed  at,  as  on  the  continent  the  harvest  was  over 
when  we  left  it.  d'he  remainder  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  with  the  officers’  baggage,  was  this  day 
carried  up  to  Cork,  and  from  thence  to  the  bar¬ 
racks.  My  master’s  quarters  were  on  the  north 
side  of  the  barracks ;  the  paymaster  of  the  regi- 
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ment  and  Capt.  Dudgeon  lodged  on  the  same 
<  stair.  From  them  I  experienced  much  kind^ 
ness,  and  they  made  me  a  present  of  some 
money.  Shortly %fter  this  my  master  made  me 
a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  About  this  time 
the  officer  gave  a  dinner  to  the  commanding- 
officers  of  this  district.  My  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  two  days  after  I  left  Lisbon,  the  28th 
regiment  passed  us,  only  about  two  hundred 
strong ;  they  were  now  in  this  place,  and  had 
recruited  to  near  one  thousand  men. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  I  met  three  young 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Lisbon,  who  were  here 
for  their  education.  They  were  glad  to  see  a 
countryman,  and  we  immediately  got  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  About  this  time  orders  were  given 
for  several  of  the  officers  and  ray  master  to 
make  ready  to  embark  for  America,  to  join  the 
first  battalion  ;  but  we  were  delayed  from  day 
to  dav  till  the  orders  were  countermanded. 
Here  I  lost  the  dog  which  I  brought  from 
France,  and  which  was  a  great  favourite.  I 
passed  my  time  very  agreeably  till  Christmas, 
when  our  regiment  marched  to  Fermoy,  about 
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twenty  miles  distant.  In  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  procure  any  carts  to  carry  the 
baggage,  it  was  far  advanced  in  the  day  before 
we  could  be  in  readiness.  This  day  was  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  with  my  companions. 
The  distance  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles, 
so  that  the  night  was  far  advanced  when  w’e 
reached  our  destination.  After  we  arrived  we 
immediately  inquired  for  quarters,  but  the  bar- 
rack-master  could  not  be  found ;  therefore  some 
time  elapsed  before  we  could  get  our  baggage 
stowed  away.  When  he  came,  he  gave  us  a 
dirty  room  full  of  straw ;  but  he  assured  us  that 
we  would  get  better  quarters  on  the  following 
day.  1  could  not  say  that  I  was  displeased,  as 
I  was  fatigued  with  the  day’s  march,  and  was 
glad  to  get  a  place  to  lay  my  head ;  and  the 
more  so  as,  when  the  officers  were  all  dining  in 
the  town,  I  hardly  expected  my  master  to  sleep 
in  the  barracks  that  night.  At  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  I  heard  my  master  rapping  at  the 
door,  no  doubt  expecting  that  he  would  get  his 
bed  in  readiness.  He  was  dissappointed,  and, 
in  a  passion,  he  went  to  look  for  another  room ; 

in  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  ordered  the 
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baggage  to  be  removed  to  a  room  which 
pleased  him  better.  I  made  his  bed,  and  we 
retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning  he  exa¬ 
mined  his  baggage ;  every  thing  was  right, 
except  an  umbrella,  which  had  been  purchased 
in  Cork  since  our  arrival.  1  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  packing  baggage  in  carts  as  on 
the  backs  of  mules  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  umbrella  got  injured. 

About  this  time  my  master  was  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  exchange  with  another  surgeon. 
Nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning  till  about 
the  middle  of  February,  when  my  master  re¬ 
moved  to  Berwick.  We  took  coach  in  Fer- 
moy  straight  to  Dublin  through  Belfast,  until 
we  reached  Donnochadee ;  we  reached  this 
place  about  nine  o’clock,  and  went  immediately 
on  board  the  packet,  having  no  time  either  to 
eat  or  drink  there.  We  had  not  been  in  bed 
the  preceding  night,  and  soon  retired  to  rest. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  of  seven  or  eight 
hours  we  reached  Port-Patrick.  We  re¬ 
moved  our  baggage  from  the  packet  to  the 
inn,  as  the  coach  did  not  start  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  We  took  the  coach  until  we 


reached  a  small  village  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  three  quarters  of  an  hour  was  allowed 
for  breakfast,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice. 
On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  we  reached 
Glasgow.  My  master  then  visited  his  friends, 
and  enjoyed  himself  with  them  for  twenty  days, 
the  only  spare  time  which  he  had.  During 
this  period  the  time  was  spent  very  unpleasantly 
for  me,  as  I  had  neither  friends,  relatives,  nor 
acquaintances  to  enjoy  myself  with ;  although 
my  master’s  mother  and  brother  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  me  comfortable. 
When  the  twenty  days  were  expired,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  the  depot. 

The  second  day  of  our  journey  after  we  left 
Edinburgh  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy, 
and  the  snow  was  so  deep  on  the  roads  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  six 
horses  to  the  coach.  It  was  near  night  when 
we  reached  the  depot.  On  our  arrival  the  bar¬ 
rack-sergeant  provided  us  with  quarters.  We 
got  every  thing  rightly  arranged,  and  the  next 
day  my  master  and  Dr.  Finn,  with  whom  he 
had  exchanged,  were  employed  in  their  medical 
capacity  in  the  hospital.  Eight  days  after- 
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wards  Dr.  Finn  went  to  join  the  regiment.  In 
these  barracks  we  met  with  Lieutenant  Mac¬ 
donald,  an  old  officer  who  had  been  along  with 
us  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  remained  here  till  the  middle  of  January 
1815.  Whatever  passed  during  our  stay  will 
be  shortly  described  in  the  following  pages. 
There  were  only  two  officers  in  the  depot  be¬ 
sides  my  master ;  but  we  were  soon  joined  by 
a  cadet  and  several  recruits,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Nicholson.  Shortly 
after  I  arrived  I  became  acquainted  with  some 
soldiers,  and  we  went  to  the  town  one  night  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  ourselves  over  a  pot  or 
two  of  beer.  We  happened  to  stop  rather 
longer  than  we  ought;  but  my  readers  will  not 
wonder  at  this,  for  on  these  occasions  a  soldier, 
though  he  sits  down  with  pleasure  often  rises 
with  regret.  The  last  winter  I  had  suffered 
much  from  cold,  having  been  brought  up  in 
a  warm  climate.  I  had  never  seen,  before  my 
arrival  in  this  place,  ice  three  feet  thick  carried 
along  the  streets  in  carts. 

Early  in  the  spring  an  order  came  for  the 
depot  to  send  a  detachment  to  Fort-Ceorge, 
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The  detachment  went  on  board  a  vessel  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  who 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Lieutenant  Valance, 
an  old  acqaintance  of  my  master’s.  About  this 
time  my  master  received  intelligence  from  the 
regiment  at  Fermoy  that  my  old  friend  Pay¬ 
master  Gibb  was  dead.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  this,  as  he  had  conferred  many  favours 
upon  me.  Our  depot  still  increased,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  detachment  which  had  left  us,  as 
recruiting  parties  joined  us  almost  daily.  The 
regiment  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Holland, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  All  the 
soldiers  that  were  fit  for  duty  in  the  depot  were 
sent  along  with  the  cadets  to  join  the  regi¬ 
ment.  A  detachment  of  the  25th  regiment, 
who  held  their  quarters  in  these  barracks,  em¬ 
barked  along  with  them  to  join  their  corps. 
No  new  officer  joined  us,  and  there  remained 
only  Lieutenant  Fuller;  but  we  were  soon 
joined  by  Captain  Logan,  an  old  officer,  who 
had  been  with  us  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  lost 
his  right  arm  in  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian. 

There  was  a  sergeant  in  the  depot  who  taught 
young  recruits  reading  and  writing  ;  my  master 
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wished  me  to  go  to  this  school,  which  I  was 
ready  enough  to  do,  but  circumstances  which  it 
is  needless  to  explain  prevented  me  from  ac¬ 
complishing  my  purpose.  One  reason  however 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  :  my  master’s 
room  smoked  so  much  that  it  was  necessary  it 
should  be  repaired.  The  day  that  the  masons 
came  to  repair  it,  my  master  went  to  dine  with 
the  officers  of  the  25th  regiment.  He  retired 
to  another  room  to  dress,  and  ordered  me  to 
bring  his  clothes  and  shaving-box,  which  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  did.  After  he  had  got  himself  dress¬ 
ed,  1  went  to  remove  the  dirty  clothes  and 
shaving  articles.  The  servant  of  another  officer 
was  in  the  room  and  felt  the  razor,  attempting 
to  clean  it  with  a  handkerchief  which  was  my 
own  property.  At  this  I  was  very  angry,  and 
lifted  my  right  foot  to  give  him  a  kick,  when  he 
happening  to  hold  the  razor  in  his  left  hand, 
turned  to  ward  off  the  kick,  and  unfortunately  he 
happened  to  cut  my  right  foot  below  the  ancle. 
The  cut  troubles  me  much  even  at  this  day. 
My  master  was  out ;  I  requested  this  servant  to 
bring  him  ;  but  he  returned,  saying  that  my 
master  could  not  be  found.  I  held  the  wound 
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tight  with  my  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to 
the  coffee-room  down  stairs.  When  the  doctor 
arrived  he  dressed  the  wound,  and  I  was  carried 
to  a  bed,  where  I  remained  for  many  weeks 
without  being  able  to  walk  a  step  ;  and  when 
I  did  walk  it  was  with  the  aid  of  a  staff. 

I  suffered  extreme  pain  from  this  wound,  and 
it  was  the  only  wound  1  received,  notwith stands 
ing  my  perilous  adventures.  This  accident 
prevented  my  attending  the  school;  otherwise  I 
passed  the  time  pleasantly.  My  master  was 
messing  along  with  Captain  Logan,  and  I  was 
helped  in  my  duty  by  some  of  my  comrades.  I 
was  comfortable  in  every  respect,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  write  to  my  friends  in  Portugal,  as 
I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them  since  the 
beginning  ofthe  year  1813.  I  went  tothepost-» 
office  to  ask  if  it  was  possible  to  get  a  letter 
sent  to  Portugal.  The  clerk  answered  me  that 
there  was  a  packet  regularly  once  a  month. 

During  the  time  I  remained  in  this  place,  I 
wrote  two  letters  to  my  friends  ;  the  postage 
cost  me  3s.  We  received  orders  that  the  de¬ 
pot  was  to  be  removed  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Accordingly  those  of  our  depot  who  remained 
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marched  to  their  destination  by  land,  and  the 
baggage  was  put  on  board  a  smack,  and  carried 
to  Leith.  We  left  this  port  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  a  late  hour, 
we  reached  Leith.  The  baggage  was  removed 
the  next  day  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  officers 
and  privates  were  quartered  in  the  old  barracks, 
and  the  sick  were  put  in  the  hospital.  I  suffered 
while  remaining  here  much  from  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  My  master  and  Captain  Logan  messed 
together  until  the  first  battalion  arrived  from 
America,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  we  re¬ 
moved  from  the  old  into  the  new  barracks,  and 
a  mess-room  was  established  for  all  the  officers. 
Their  servants  were  ordered  to  attend  their 
masters  every  lawful  day  at  the  table.  The 
depot  was  now  broke  up,  and  joined  with  the 
battalion.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  battalion 
several  were  discharged,  owing  to  infirmities 
or  because  they  had  spent  their  full  time  in  the 
service.  During  all  this  time  my  master  was 
employed  in  the  hospital.  I  still  intended  to 
attend  the  school,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to 
do  this  consistently  with  my  duty  to  my  master, 
and  therefore  waited  till  a  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity. 
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Daring  the  time  thatl  had  been  in  Edinburgh 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  sergeant  of 
the  first  foot  guards,  in  an  inn,  over  a  pot  of 
beer.  Observing  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  he 
asked  from  what  country  I  came,  when  I  told 
him  that  I  came  from  Portugal.  He  said  he 
was  married  to  a  countrywoman  of  mine,  who 
came  from  Maralbu,  and  requested  me  to  come 
and  see  her,  with  which  1  complied.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  house  I  was  glad  to  see  a  person  from 
my  own  country,  and  she  was  no  less  pleased 
to  see  me.  After  we  had  got  some  refresh¬ 
ment  she  desired  me  to  write  to  her  friends  in 
my  own  language,  with  which  request  I  com¬ 
plied  on  the  following  day.  This  was  the  only 
female  from  Portugal  I  had  ever  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  in  Scotland.  I  have  never  heard 
of  her  since. 

The  regiment  received  orders  on  February 
1816  to  march  to  Ireland.  They  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  different  divisions  via  Glasgow  direct¬ 
ly  to  Port-Patrick.  The  hospital  was  crowded 
with  invalids,  and  my  master  was  left  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  take  charge  of  them  ;  they  were  all 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Logan,  When 
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the  sick  had  nearly  recovered  we  received  or¬ 
ders,  19th  March,  to  march  to  Glasgow,  which 
we  accordingly  did.  About  this  time  my  mas¬ 
ter  was  inclined  to  retire  on  half-pay.  We 
reached  Glasgowbarracks  after  the  day’s  march. 
The  men  were  quartered  in  the  barracks  ;  my 
master  stopped  with  his  mother.  In  this  place 
the  detachment  which  had  gone  to  Fort-George 
and  joined  us  in  Edinburgh,  received  orders  to 
join  the  regiment.  Accordingly,  in  the  end  of 
march  the  detachment  marched.  My  master  now 
left  the  regiment,  and  remained  with  his  mother 
and  brother  for  a  short  time.  I  was  then  placed 
in  very  strange  circumstances.  By  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  regiment  I  lost  the  few  acquaintances 
which  I  had.  My  master,  in  the  end  of  march, 
went  to  Beith  to  commence  business,  leaving 
me  along  with  his  mother  and  brother.  Al¬ 
though  I  did  not  remain  here  longer  than  two 
months,  1  thought  the  time  long  enough,  as  I  had 
little  to  do.  In  the  beginning  of  June  I  went 
to  Beith  along  with  the  carrier,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  me  on  the  road.  At  How-wood  I 
met  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  did  not 
know,  who  was  so  kind  as  treat  me  to  a  bottle 
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of  porter,  and  who  told  me  that  he  would  shew 
me  my  master’s  house,  when  I  arrived  in 
Beith.  I  have  now  given  my  readers  a  short  de¬ 
tail  of  my  career  when  J  was  in  the  army.  The 
subsequent  part  of  my  work  will  contain  a 
sketch  of  what  happened  to  me  during  my  re¬ 
sidence  in  Beith.  I  shall  endeavour  to  please 
my  readers  ;  although  I  am  conscious  that  the 
facts  1  may  have  to  mention  will  not  prove  so 
interesting  as  those  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


On  ray  arrival  at  Beith  ray  raaster  was  glad  to 
see  rae.  On  the  following  day  I  took  a  walk 
through  the  town  ;  at  this  time  my  master  was 
lodging  in  a  private  house,  and  the  family  did 
all  the  duties  I  usually  performed ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
in  a  small  apartment,  where  my  master  kept 
his  medicine.  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  my  arrival  in  this  place  was  the  means  of 
grounding  my  education,  and  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  attending  a  school, — a  point 
which  I  was  anxious  to  accomplish  ever  since 
my  arrival  in  this  country.  Towards  the  end 
of  July,  my  master  purchased  a  horse,  which 
increased  my  labour  considerably,  although  I 
was  very  fond  of  the  animal,  being  accustomed 
to  them  in  the  army. 

We  remained  in  this  house  till  Martinmas, 
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when  my  master  took  a  shop  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  :  at  the  same  time  he  rented  a  house 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shop.  My  labour 
was  now  greatly  increased,  as  1  had  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  cook,  groom,  and  shop¬ 
keeper  ; — notwithstanding  all  this  I  still  at¬ 
tended  the  school.  I  commenced  with  a  Mr. 
Gillan,  and  remained  at  his  school  for  three  or 
four  months.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Vicars,  be¬ 
ing  more  suitable  to  me,  and  continued  with 
him  six  months ;  shortly  after,  this  gentleman 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  gave  up  his 
i  school.  About  this  time  a  subscription  school 
f  was  raised,  and  mv  master  was  a  subscriber 
)  for  one  scholar.  My  master  told  me  I  might 

I 

go  to  this  school,  but  I  never  did  ;  I  went  to 

q  another  teacher,  David  Gardner.  My  master 

%  remained  in  the  house  which  he  had  taken  till 

?|  Whitsunday  1818,  when  he  removed  to  another 

which  was  more  convenient.  At  this  time  the 

H  work  considerably  increased,  as  the  house  to 

h  which  we  removed  was  larger.  About  this 

ni  time  my  master  made  me  a  present  of  a  suit  of 

clothes.  A  dispute  occurred  about  this  time 

ej  between  my  master  and  me,  which  had  nearly 
'  .  u 
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terminated  in  a  separation  ;  but,  through  the? 
good  offices  of  some  of  his  acquaintance,  we 
were  reconciled  to  each  other. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818, 1  took 
a  shop  to  commence  business  for  myself.  My 
master’s  brother’s  partner,  in  Glasgow,  retired 
from  business  the  following  Whitsunday,  and 
desired  my  master  to  connect  himself  with  the 
business.  About  this  time  John  Wallace,  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  royal  navy,  retired  on  half-pay,  and 
wished  a  country  situation.  He  came  to  see 
my  master’s  shop,  and  stopped  with  us  a  fort¬ 
night  :  matters  were  settled  in  a  short  time  after. 
In  the  beginning  of  F ebruary  he  came  to  take 
the  stock  and  make  a  final  settlement.  My 
master  then  went  to  Glasgow,  and  left  me  along 
with  this  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  well 
pleased.  As  I  had  a  shop  taken  for  myself,  I 
had  but  a  short  trial  of  him.  Before  my  master 
went  away  he  left  orders  with  me  to  sell  the 
manure  that  I  had  gathered  through  the  winter, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  He  had  made  another 
arrangement  with  Mr  Wallace,  of  which  I  was 
ignorant.  He  returned  to  Beith  in  the  middle 
of  April,  to  wind  up  his  business.  On  the  12th 
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May  I  left  my  new  master,  which  terminated 

mv  career  as  a  servant.  At  this  time  I  was 

«/ 

placed  in  a  more  critical  situation  than  ever  I 
was,  being  about  to  commence  business  with 
low  finances.  The  business  1  intended  to  follow 
was  that  of  a  druggist,  but  there  were  already 
more  in  the  town  than  could  be  respectably  sup¬ 
ported.  On  this  account  I  determined  to  sell 
grocery  goods  along  with  my  medicine,  which 
is  common  enough  in  the  country. 

The  money  I  had  to  begin  with  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  how  to  divide  it  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know.  In  my  youth  I  was  taught  to 
be  economical ;  and  at  this  time  I  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary.  I  purchased  as  small  a  quantity  of 
every  kind  of  goods  as  I  could,  so  that  T  had  but 
a  small  stock  to  begin  with.  Until  this  time  I 
attended  the  school  regularly,  notwithstanding 
the  duty  I  owed  to  my  master.  I  lost  no  time 
but  engaged  a  teacher  to  give  me  lessons  in  my 
house,  by  which  arrangement,  I  profited  much. 
Shortly  after  this  teacher  left  the  place,  so  that 
I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  engaging  an¬ 
other.  At  this  time  I  considered  myself  able 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language  as 
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well  as  could  be  expected  from  a  foreigner,  and 
I  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  was  no  easy 
task.  Nothing  occurred  of  any  consequence 
till  the  winter  of  1819,  when  I  got  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  whom  I  married. 

I  had  always  an  inclination  to  study  medicine, 
but  1  could  never  get  my  design  accomplished. 
After  1  was  married,  I  thought  that  I  would  go 
to  Glasgow  to  join  the  medical  classes,  leaving 
my  wife  to  take  charge  of  the  shop.  I  went  to 
Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1822  was  licensed  a  surgeon 
by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow.  On  account  of  my  studies  I  neglect¬ 
ed  my  friends,  as  I  had  written  only  twice  since 
I  left  Berwick:  but  I  never  received  an  answer 
to  my  former  communications.  During  these 
three  years  I  passed  through  many  difficulties. 
My  shop  was  scarcely  able  to  defray  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  my  education  in  Glasgow.  I,  however, 
succeeded  in  keeping  my  credit  and  respectabi¬ 
lity,  and  lived  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be  able 
to  recover  myself.  As  soon  as  I  came  from 
Glasgow  I  gave  up  the  grocery  part  of  my 
business,  and  confined  myself  to  medicine  and 
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practice  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  my  high  expec¬ 
tations  were  not  altogether  realised.  It  might 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  assign  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  ;  but  perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  to 
my  success  arose  from  my  being  a  foreigner. 
At  this  time  I  was  the  father  of  two  children, 
and  was  obliged  to  exert  myself  to  preserve 
my  respectability  as  much  as  possible. 

Shortly  after  this  1  applied  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  for  a  situation  as 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  British  army.  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer,  stating  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  referred  my  petition  to  the  medical 
department,  and  that  he  could  not  recommend 
me  to  any  situation  at  present ;  but  he  desired 
that  I  should  apply  to  his  Majesty’s  Royal 
Navy  Victualling  Office,  as  my  services  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  sooner  required  in  that 
quarter.  Acting  on  this  information  I  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  to  the  proper  office :  in  answer 
to  this  application  I  was  desired  to  return  a 
statement  of  my  surgical  education,  which  I 
accordingly  did.  My  name  was  now  placed  in 
the  list  as  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon  in  the  navy. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1824  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Victualling-office  to  appear  in 
London  for  examination.  At  the  time  I  was 
not  in  a  state  of  very  good  health,  and  as  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter  I  declined  going  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  had  been  so  much  engaged  for  some 
time  past  with  my  business  that  I  had  not 
thought  so  much  as  usual  of  my  country  and 
friends.  I  now  thought  of  visiting  them  as 
soon  as  my  circumstances  would  permit :  some¬ 
times  I  could  not  leave  my  business,  and  at 
other  time's  had  not  the  pecuniary  means. 

I  delayed  the  purposed  visit  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  1830,  when  I  considered  myself 
able  to  accomplish  it.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement  of  a  vessel  to  sail  direct  for 
Oporto  in  the  beginning  of  June  :  this  was  the 
nearest  sea-port  to  the  place  for  which  I  was 
bound.  1  wrote  to  Mr.  M‘Leod,  in  Glasgow, 
to  inquire  at  the  agents  the  terms  of  freight, 
and  was  informed  that  these  gentlemen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  freight  of  passengers — 
this  was  left  solely  to  the  captain,  to  whom  my 
old  master  applied :  and  informed  me  that  the 
passage  was  ten  pounds  in  the  cabin,  where  I 


could  be  provided  with  every  thing  but  a  bed. 
Tow^ards  the  end  of  May  I  went  to  Glasgow 
to  see  the  captain,  but  was  disappointed.  I, 
however,  left  orders  with  the  mate,  and  Mr. 
McLeod  was  to  let  me  know  two  days  before 
the  vessel  sailed,  which  he  did. 

I  left  Beith  on  the  11th  June  for  Glasgow, 
leaving  behind  me  my  wife  and  four  children  ; 
1  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Dunlop,  who 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  On  the 
13th  I  left  Glasgow  for  Greenock,  and  we  cast 
anchor  at  Port- Glasgow,  and  stopped  there  all 
night.  The  next  day  we  anchored  the  vessel 
near  to  Greenock  quay,  and  remained  there  till 
Monday. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  in  1812  I 
gave  a  short  description  of  the  march  to  Badajoz. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813  1  shortly  de¬ 
scribed  the  road  leading  from  Coimbra  to  Lis¬ 
bon.  In  the  following  chapter  I  will  describe 
as  I  go  along  the  province  of  Detras  dos  Montes 
and  Entre  Minho,  and  my  reception  by  my  friends, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


In  this  chapter  I  intend  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  principal  events  which  occurred  during 
our  voyage  to  Oporto.  Mr  James  Dunlop  met 
me  at  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  June,  1830.  He 
was  so  weak  at  this  time  that  Mr  McLeod  was 
obliged  to  procure  a  noddy,  in  order  to  convey 
him  on  board  the  vessel,  for  which  I  paid  3s.  At 
the  same  time,  I  purchased  medicines  for  our 
voyage,  such  as  I  considered  would  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  for  my  friends  relief.  At  five  o’clock  the 
vessel  sailed  from  Broomielaw.  When  near 
the  darkening  we  cast  anchor  at  Port- Glasgow, 
where  we  remained  all  night.  J'he  Captain, 
another  passenger,  and  myself,  went  to  Green¬ 
ock  in  order  to  procure  some  provisions  for  our 
journey.  Before  setting  out  I  asked  Mr  Dun¬ 
lop  if  he  wished  me  to  bring  any  thing  for  him, 
when  he  desired  me  to  purchase  some  drink, 
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and  1  manufactured  some  portable  ginger  beer, 
which  he  was  very  much  pleased  with. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  vessel 
drew  up  near  Greenock,  and  cast  anchor  near 
the  shore.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during 
this  day,  my  friend  being  in  good  spirits,  under 
the  impression  that  the  voyage  would  restore 
him  to  his  wonted  health.  During  the  night  I 
rose  and  made  a  drink  for  him.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  following  day  the  wind  blew  from 
north-east,  and  .the  captain  requested  that  all 
who  had  business  to  transact  would  go  ashore 
immediately  along  with  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  breeze.  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  1  jumped  outof  my  bed,  and  had  scarce¬ 
ly  time  to  scrawl  a  few  lines  to  my  wife  at 
Beith.  1  went  ashore  myself,  and  put  this  let¬ 
ter  in  the  post-office.  During  the  time  we  were 
taking  breakfast  the  sailors  weighed  anchor, 
and  put  every  thing  in  readiness  for  immediate 
departure. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  passed 
Ailsa  Craig,  the  wind  blowing  very  fresh.  On 
the  15th  about  nine  o’clock  we  passed  the  light- 
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house  ;  about  the  same  time  a  steam-vessel  from 
Liverpool  met  us,  the  wind  still  continuing  in 
the  same  direction,  and  blowing  very  fresh  and 
smart.  This  night  1  was  under  the  necessity 
of  rising  out  of  bed  twice,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  my  friend  his  beverage.  My  friend  had  not 
been  on  deck,  since  we  left  Greenock ;  this  day 
being  favourable  he  sat  on  deck  in  a  chair,  and 
did  so  for  four  successive  days.  On  the  twen¬ 
tieth  early  in  the  morning  the  Captain  came  into 
the  cabin  and  told  us  that  we  were  near  Cape 
Finistere,  which  is  about  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  distant  from  Oporto.  Going  on  deck  I 
saw  land :  the  wind  had  been  daily  changing  for 
the  worse ;  and  this  morning  about  six  o’clock 
it  was  so  unfavourable  that  the  Captain  told  me 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Oporto  with  so 
unfavourable  a  wind.  The  storm  increased, 
and  there  was  appearance  of  rain.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  ordered  breakfast,  and  prepared  for  what 
might  happen.  The  rain  commenced,  and  it  be¬ 
came  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  see  six 
yards  before  or  behind  the  vessel. 

We  cruised  up  and  down,  and  saw  many 
vessels  in  the  same  circumstances,  until  about 
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twelve  o’clock,  When  the  storm  increased.  The 
small  boat  being  tied  behind  the  vessel,  a  hook 
attached  to  the  main-yard  caught  it,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  sailors  were 
employed  in  reefing  the  sails,  and  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  helm,  when  I  saw  the  hook  catch 
the  boat,  and  lift  it  up,  so  that  I  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  danger,  and  called  to  the  captain,  when 
he  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  loosened,  and  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  boat.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  we  got  it  clear,  and  the  vessel 
once  more  sailed  along  the  bay.  During 
this  night,  and  on  the  following  day  until 
about  twelve  o’clock,  the  storm  continued  to 
increase  ;  afterwards  it  began  to  abate,  and  al¬ 
though  the  wind  kept  rather  high,  we  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  voyage  without  much  interruption. 

On  Tuesday  about  four  o’clock  we  came  in 
sight  of  port,  and  made  our  way  straight  into 
the  river ;  but  we  were  warned  by  the  firing  of 
a  cannon  that  we  could  not  enter  the  port  at 
that  time ;  accordingly  we  tacked  about,  and 
cruised  all  night.  On  the  23rd,  at  noon,  we 
again  endeavoured  to  enter,  along  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  vessels,  but  received  the  same 


feignal  as  before  to  bear  olf.  The  captain  was 
aware  that  he  would  be  able  to  enter  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternooiij  and  he  cruised 
until  that  hour  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bar* 
Before  three  o’clock  a  pilot  came  on  board  ; 
and  the  red  flag  being  hoisted  as  a  signal  to 
enter,  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five 
vessels  ready  to  enter,  and  our  vessel  was  the 
second  in  turn.  This  bar  is  so  narrow  that  it 
requires  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  pi^ 
lot  to  conduct  the  vessels  safe  into  the  river. 
Notwithstanding  the  swell  of  the  waves,  we 
entered  without  any  accident  happening. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  river,' just  at  the 
bar,  stands  a  mountain  of  white  sand,  gathered 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  which 
very  much  impedes  the  passing  of  vessels  ;  and 
outhe  north  stands  a  ridge  of  small  black  rocksj 
near  to  which  the  vessels  pass.  About  a  gun¬ 
shot  on  the  north  side  of  these  rocks  stands 
a  battery  ;  close  to  which  lies  the  beautiful 
small  town  called  St.  John  the  Fourth.  The 
houses  are  in  general  one  story  high,  the 
streets  narrow  and  clean,  and  the  inhabitants 
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amount  to  about  1000,  who  mostly  live  by 
fishing.  A  small  detachment  of  troops  are 
quartered  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  vessels  which  enter  ;  on  the  north 
stands  a  magnificent  building,  three  stories 
high,  which  serves  as  a  convent  for  nuns.  It 
is  nearly  three  miles  from  this  town  to  the 
city ;  the  road  is  kept  in  good  order,  and 
adorned  with  large  trees  on  both  sides. 

About  five  o’clock  we  came  near  the  city, 
and  anchored  in  the  river,  where  we  remained 
stationed  during  the  night.  We  had  no  sooner 
cast  anchor  than  a  custom-house  boat  arrived 
with  two  officers,  who  w^ere  left  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  whether  we  had  smuggled  goods 
on  board  ;  the  tobacco  establishment  also  sent 
two  men  ;  and  lastly  the  police  and  authorities 
of  the  city  came.  To  the  police  establishment 
every  passenger  pays  five  shillings. 

My  friend  Mr.  Dunlop  stood  the  passage  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  his  appetite  increased,  al¬ 
though  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  during  the 
last  three  days,  the  weather  being  very  bois¬ 
terous.  I  went  down  into  the  cabin,  shaved, 

dressed,  and  brought  him  upon  deck.  We  met 
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with  a  Mr.  Ellis,  a  native  of  Saltcoats  ;  Mr^ 
McArthur,  a  native  of  Glasgo’w  ;  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman.  Mr.  McArthur  invited*  my 
friend  to  go  on  shore,  and  stop  in  his  house  all 
the  night.  We  all  went  on  shore,  including 
the  captain.  When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  M‘ Ar¬ 
thur’s  house,  I  observed  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  Dunlop  was  to  sleep  was  not  adapted  for  a 
sick  person,  and  advised  him  to  go  on  board  ; 
we  took  a  little  brandy  and  water,  after  which 
I  purchased  a  little  fruit  for  his  use.  He  went 
on  board,  and  the  captain,  myself,  and  another 
passenger  went  to  take  tea  at  Mr.  Graham ’Sj  a 
merchant  in  Oporto,  and  a  native  of  Glasgow. 
We  afterwards  walked  through  the  city;  al¬ 
though  it  was  a  dark  night,  the  streets  were  as 
light  as  day,  on  account  of  the  illuminations  in 
the  windows  and  arches  built  over  the  entrances 
of  all  the  principal  streets,  besides  innumerable 
fireworks,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  most 
splendid  scene.  I  will  give  a  short  description 
of  the  arches  and  lights,  as  they  stood  at  the 
time. 

It  was  the  festival  of  St.  Jean’s,  which  is  held 
on  the  24th  of  June  throughout  the  country. 


The  arches  were  composed  of  timber,  adorned 
with  flowers  and  shrubs.  From  the  branches 
of  these  shrubs  hung  many  lights,  which  were 
constructed  by  cutting  large  oranges  through 
the  middle;  the  skins  were  filled  with  fine  oil, 
and  trimmed  in  the  form  of  a  lamp.  Every 
arch  had  upwards  of  200  in  the  rows,  and  be¬ 
side  each  arch  was  a  firework.  The  arches 
which  we  passed  during  the  night  were  about 
fifty ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people, 
and  music  was  heard  in  every  direction.  We 
made  our  way  through  the  crowd  until  we 
reached  the  High  Church.  At  this  place  were 
several  men  sending  fireworks  into  the  air, 
which  they  call  fo gates.  Above  the  principal 
door  of  the  church  was  an  ornament  made  of 
ropes,  in  the  form  of  an  oratory,  or,  as  com¬ 
monly  called,  altar.  On  the  top  was  a  cross, 
and  all  the  ropes  were  adorned  with  lamps 
similar  to  those  we  have  described.  At  a 
short  distance  from  this  was  a  space  of  ground 
used  for  a  market-place  ;  in  it  were  elm  trees, 
from  the  branches  of  which  lights  were  sus¬ 
pended.  On  the  north-east  was  a  rising 
“ground,  on  which  fireworks  were  beautifully 
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arranged  in  rows.  We  walked  up  and  down 
until  about  one  o’clock,  when  we  retired  to  the 
vessel.  On  my  arrival  I  found  my  friend 
asleep,  and  did  not  disturb  him.  After  break¬ 
fast  next  morning,  I  went  on  shore  with  the 
captain,  called  at  the  police-office,  and  paid  my 
fees.  When  I  returned  I  called  at  Mr.  McAr¬ 
thur’s  to  get  lodgings  for  my  friend ;  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  a  convenient  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d.  per 
diem.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  we 
procured  a  horse  and  went  to  his  lodgings  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  them.  I  called 
upon  him  at  night  with  some  necessary  things  ; 
he  was  in  bed,  and  seemed  rather  fatigued  with 
his  short  ride.  On  Friday  we  passed  his  trunk 
at  the  custom-house,  and  I  got  a  porter  to  carry 
it  to  his  lodgings,  and  found  him  better. 

On  Saturday,  being  the  day  I  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  city,  I  arose  early  in  the  morning 
to  prepare  for  my  journey.  I  called  on  Mr. 
Dunlop,  remained  conversing  with  him  about 
two  hours,  and  told  him  that  I  should  be  back 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  At  this  time  my 
friend  had  no  currency,  but  he  spoke  about  set- 


tliiig  Gur  affairs ;  I  answered  that  we  could 
defer  pecuniary  matters  until  my  return.  This 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  alive.  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  charged  my  friend  any  thing  for 
the  trouble  he  had  occasioned  me  during  the 
voyage  ;  but  the  money  that  I  spent  out  of  my 
own  pocket  1  expected  to  have  had  returned  ; 
and  had  my  friend  lived  I  should  not  have  been 
disappointed. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  ancient  city.  Oporto  is  situated  on 
the  face  of  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Douro,  and  in  about  forty  leagues  from 
Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  both  south 
and  east  along  the  shore,  which  were  built  by 
Don  Ginzala  de  Pereyra,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
and  has  one  principal  entrance  leading  from  St. 
John  the  Fourth,  besides  many  others  of  less 
note.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  a  great  number 
of  fine  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  high 
are  built.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  mer¬ 
cantile  men,  and  the  others  by  the  inhabitants, 
of  whom  many  are  British.  The  principal  en¬ 
trance  leads  into  a  narrow  filthy  street,  in  length 
about  three  hundred  yards,  and  then  joins  a  fine 
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broad  street  called  Rua  Nova.  On  the  north  west 
of  this  street  stands  three  elegant  churches, 
adorned  with  gilt  images,  and  paintings  of  all 
descriptions.  This  street  is  paved  on  both 
sides,  and  the  houses  are  three  stories  high,  in 
which  reside  a  great  many  British  merchants. 
On  the  east  side  stands  the  custom-house  and 
the  royal  exchange,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
British  merchants  meet,  at  from  10  to  12  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
day,  after  which  they  retire  to  their  counting 
houses.  The  main  street  commences  on  the 
shore,  is  broad  and  paved  on  both  sides,  and  in¬ 
tersects  the  former  ones.  It  is  a  common  cus¬ 
tom  in  Oporto,  as  well  as  in  other  warm  places, 
to  have  the  kitchen  in  the  upper  story  or  garret, 
entirely  the  reverse  from  the  custom  in  this 
country.  This  street  runs  to  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  when  it  divides  into  two,  the  one  run¬ 
ning  east  and  the  other  west ;  but  I  shall  only 
continue  my  description  of  the  one  running  east. 
At  the  division  of  the  street  there  is  a  fine  well, 
the  water  being  brought  by  means  of  pipes  from 
the  main  spring.  The  shops  on  the  one  side  of 
this  street  are  occupied  by  jewellers  and  silver- 
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smiths,  and  on  the  other  by  drapers  and  hard¬ 
ware  merchants.  At  the  head  of  this  street 
stands  a  very  elegant  church.  At  this  place  the 
street  turns  to  the  north  and  leads  to  a  square  ; 
on  the  north  side  of  this  square  stands  a  magni¬ 
ficent  building,  in  which  the  justice-courts  are 
held ;  and  at  a  short  distance,  still  north  from 
this,  in  a  small  lane,  is  the  general  post-office. 
On  the  east  stand  the  hospital  and  jail.  In  the 
centre  of  this  scjuare  stands  three  gallows,  on 
which  several  unfortunate  gentlemen  were  hung 
for  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  late 
revolution.  On  the  west  there  is  a  fine  well  to 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  through  pipes,  and 
a  fish-market  is  held  in  it  every  lawful  day.  On 
the  south  runs  a  street  which  commences  near 
to  the  most  ancient  church  in  the  city.  This 
church  is  built  on  a  very  high  hill,  and  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  view;  even  vessels  in  dis¬ 
tress  guide  themselves  for  this  point.  This 
street  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  in  length  ;  in  it  the  police  establishment 
is  situated,  and  several  respectable  inns.  There 
are  nine  convents  of  different  orders  in  this  city, 
besides  several  churches.  In  Oporto  there  are 
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four  monasteries,  eight  small  chapels,  and  four 
military  hospitals.  There  is  also  a  bishop’s 
palace  in  Oporto ;  he  has  the  charge  of  600 
parishes,  and  his  revenue  is  about  £6000  an¬ 
nually. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  about  100,000. 
The  city  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  mostly  merchants.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  retire  to  their  country-seats,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  town  in  winter,  loaded  like  bees  with 
wines  and  fruit  of  every  description  ;  and  after 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  these  for  their  own 
use,  they  convert  the  residue  into  cash.  I  must 
not  neglect  to  state,  that  in  this  city  there  is  a 
neat  little  hospital  for  the  reception  of  British 
settlers,  sailors,  &c.,  which  is  supported  partly 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  government  and  by 
settlers  ;  also  an  English  chapel  supported  in 
the  same  way  ;  the  minister  is  a  native  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  goals,  and 
at  this  time  there  were  not  fewer  than  3000 
prisoners,  and  their  numbers  were  daily  on  the 
increase,  on  account  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
streets  are  in  general  laid  off  without  plan,  and 
are  all  cause v^ayed,  some  with  dressed-stones,  and 


others  with  stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry* 
What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  rocks  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  serves  for  the  wall  of  part 
of  the  houses.  In  the  year  905  King  Alphon¬ 
se  III.  of  Castile,  recovered  this  city  from  the 
Moors,  after  which  it  was  retaken  by  them,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  until  anno  982,  when 
it  was  regained  by  a  fleet  of  Gascoigns.  I  could 
enlarge  the  description  of  this  ancient  city,  but 
it  would  be  with  much  difficulty  to  myself,  and 
probably  it  might  not  be  relished  by  my  read¬ 
ers.  I  will  now  bring  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion, 
after  giving  a  short  description  of  a  small  town 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  : — Its  ancient 
name  is  Gaya,  but  it  is  called  Villa  Nova;  it  was 
built  by  the  Goths,  and  for  many  centuries  was 
a  very  flourishing  place,  but  afterwards  the  inha¬ 
bitants  departed  from  it  by  degrees,  and  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  however,  it  became  more  flourishing, 
and  still  continues  so.  At  this  town  old  vessels 
are  repaired,  and  new  ones  constructed.  On 
the  west  side  of  Villa  Nova,  near  the  river, 
stands  a  convent,  of  the  order  of  St.  Anto¬ 
nio  ;  it  is  very  ancient,  and  beautifully  adorned. 
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containing  cells  for  upwards  of  sixty  brethren. 
Surrounding  this  convent  is  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  laid  out  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 
The  streets  are  very  numerous,  narrow,  and 
generally  very  dirty,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  its  situation ;  the  houses  are  two  or  three 
stories  high,  but  are  not  so  elegantly  construct¬ 
ed  as  some  in  the  more  modern  towns  round 
about.  Descending  from  the  hiil,  a  main  road 
from  Limago  leads  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  crosses  the  river,  entering  into  the 
main  street  of  the  city,  as  formerly  described. 
The  bridge  is  composed  of  barques,  in  number 
about  twelve,  covered  with  wood,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  drawbridge  to  allow  small  vessels 
to  pass  and  repass.  To  the  east  of  this  town 
stands  another  convent;  but  it  is  neither  so 
ancient  nor  so  rich  as  the  one  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to 
1000  or  1200.  Having  given  this  short  and 
imperfect  account  of  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  I  shall  here  close  this 
chapter. 


CHAP.  XV. 


On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  after 
breakfast,  my  friend  Mr.  Ellis  came  on  boards 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  concluded  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  master  of  a  small  boat 
which  was  to  sail  up  the  river ;  and  that  at  four 
o  clock  it  was  to  start.  For  my  own  part  1 
should  have  preferred  going  by  land  ;  but  on 
(  account  of  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  travel- 
I  ling,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  it.  Captain  Goodwin 
gave  orders  to  his  mate  to  boil  some  flesh- 
meat,  the  best  he  could  procure,  for  me  to  take 
on  my  journey. 

At  3  o’clock  I  was  in  readiness,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  captain,  and  myself  took  a  part¬ 
ing  glass  on  board,  and  then  accompanied  me 
‘  to  the  boat.  Our  progress  up  the  river  was 
tediously  slow  ;  the  boat  being  very  ill  adapted 
for  sailing,  and  the  wind  being  very  low.  Night 
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coming  on  the  boat  was  fixed  on  shore,  and  we 
remained  on  board;  I,  however,  kept  myself 
very  comfortable  with  the  provisions  I  had 
brought  along  with  me,  and  some  wine  which 
the  sailors  procured  from  an  adjoining  inn.  On 
the  27th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 
during  this  day,  along  the  river,  I  observed 
many  beautiful  small  villages,  generally  well 
surrounded  with  orchards,  vines,  and  fruits.  I 
purchased  myself  this  day  no  less  than  six 
pounds  of  fine  cherries  for  one  penny,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit  were  proportionably  cheap. 
As  our  boat  had  to  be  drawn  many  times  by 
the  sailors  along  the  shore,  and  at  another  by 
bullocks  over  the  rocks  which  the  river  was  in¬ 
tersected  with,  we  proceeded  but  slowly  on  our 
journey.  At  night,  when  the  boat  was  drawn 
on  shore  and  the  sailors  preparing  to  cook 
victuals  for  supper,  t  took  a  walk  to  a  few  houses 
at  a  short  distance,  at  which  there  was  a  small 
inn  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  In  this 
inn  I  purchased  wine  at  one  penny  per  bottle, 
and  took  it  along  with  me  to  the  vessel,  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  the  sailors  and  keeping  my¬ 
self  comfortable  during  the  night ;  some  stimu- 


lant  being  necessary  to  keep  up  animation,  as 
we  had  no  proper  beds  on  board.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  we  continued  our  voyage 
up  the  river,  sailing  between  two  high  hills, 
planted  on  both  sides  with  vines,  and  when  the 
wind  failed  the  boat  had  to  be  drawn  as  on  the 
previous  day.  We  came  to  a  small  town  at 
night  called  Port  Crauford,  the  captain’s  native 
place.  The  captain  invited  me  to  take  my  bed 
with  him,  but,  being  a  stranger,  I  preferred 
taking  my  night’s  lodgings  in  the  boat  as  for¬ 
merly.  This  town  deserves  little  description. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
contains  a  few  houses  scattered  here  and  there, 
intersected  with  fine  orchards,  which  produce 
abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  that  are  carried 
down  the  river  to  Oporto.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  five  or  six  hundred,  and  are  all  navi¬ 
gators. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  set  sail, 
and  towards  night  reached  BazadaRego.  I  have 
nothing  particular  worth  mentioning  this  day. 

,  t 

!  Being  tired  of  boat  accommodation  I  took  my 
[|  lodgings  at  night  in  the  town.  At  this  time 
I  my  journey  ended  by  the  boat,  according  to  the 
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agreement  entered  into  with  the  captain.  As,* 
at  this  time,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  pro-^ 
ceed  on  my  journey,  I  made  the  captain  inquire 
if  there  was  any  conveyance  by  land  or  upon 
the  river,  and  upon  inquiry  he  learned  that 
there  was  none.  The  captain  told  me,  that  as 
he  had  to  proceed  two  leagues  farther  up  the 
river,  with  the  goods  in  the  boat,  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  me  along  with  him  without  more 
payment,  and  accordingly  I  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity;  But  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  my  journey  onward,  1  shall  give  a 
short  account  of  the'  trades  of  this  town  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed  here.  This  town  is  built 
on  the  N;  E.  side  of  the  river  ;  is  divided  into 
two  towns,  one  of  which  stands  high  on  the  hill, 
and  the  streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are 
causewayed,  narrow,  and  for  the  most  part  dirty, 
and  built  without  any  regard  to  plan.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  situated  on  a  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  hilL  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
built  with  more  regularity,  and  are  generally 
kept  clean.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  all  two 
stories  high,  well-built,  white-washed,  and  are 
kept  so  clean,  that  even  in  the  darkest  night 
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they  cause  a  reflection  on  the  water  the  same  as 
if  it  were  moonlight.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  from  15  to  20,000,  including  suburbs,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  farmers  and  labourers, 
and  the  most  respectable  are  wine-merchants. 
All  the  wine  that  is  cultivated  for  many  miles 
round  the  country,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  is  bought  by  the  merchants,  and  is  stored 
in  large  buildings  called  the  Wine  Company’s. 
Hence  it  is  conducted  by  the  river  to  Oporto, 
and  thence  entered  into  another  company. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  town  passes  a  main 
road  leading  from  Spain  to  Laraago,  and  thence 
to  Lisbon.  In  the  end  of  last  century,  before 
the  French  invaded  the  country,  this  town  was 
the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  its 
population,  which  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  extent  of  its  trade  in  wines.  Since  I  left 
Oporto  I  had  not  seen  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  river  of  such  a  large  and  dignified  appear¬ 
ance. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  boat 
in  which  I  came  from  Oporto  was  going  two 
leagues  further  up  the  river.  About  twelve 
o’clock  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  cap- 
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tain  was  to  discharge  his  cargo,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  owner  of  the  goods 
came  to  receive  them.  The  captain  informed 
me  that  he  could  probably  engage  to  carry  me 
on  a  mule  to  my  native  place.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  arrived,  and  I  delayed 
no  time  in  asking  how  much  he  w^ould  take  to 
carry  me  to  x^lmeida.  He  sought  three  pounds, 
besides  keeping  a  servant  and  mule,  which 
were  to  be  returned  safe,  and  free  of  expense. 
I  thought  this  rather  too  high,  but  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this,  as  of  many  other  places,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  impose  upon  strangers.  I  was  at 
this  time  between  two  high  mountains,  and  I 
saw  no  road  except  a  small  footpath  along  the 
shore.  The  hills  were  planted  with  vines,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  wore  a  beautiful  green 
colour.  As  I  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation 
I  offered  the  muleteer  a  guinea  and  a  half,  but 
at  this  he  spurned.  The  captain  advised  me 
not  to  givd  him  so  exhorbitant  a  sum  as  he 
asked,  as  in  all  probability  I  might  hire  a  mule 
cheaper  on  the  following  day.  x\fter  I  had 
paid  the  captain,  we  took  a  glass  of  wine  to¬ 
gether,  and  1  prepared  myself  to  take  the  road, 
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leaving  a  cloak  to  be  taken  back  to  Port  Cran¬ 
ford,  where  I  would  call  for  it  on  my  return. 

Although  I  had  a  journey  of  200  miles  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  boat,  for  of  all  the  specimens  of  blasphemy, 
cursing  and  swearing  which  1  had  hitherto  been 
witness  of,  those  presented  to  me  since  I  sail¬ 
ed  from  Oporto  were  the  most  revolting  and 
disgusting.  Frequently  I  imagined  that  some 
judgment  would  fall  upon  them  ;  their  most 
common  oath  being  “  sixty  or  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  devils.”  I  asked  the  permission  of  the 
captain  for  one  of  his  men  to  conduct  me  along 
the  river  to  a  small  village,  and  assist  me  in 
carrying  part  of  my  baggage,  as  the  day  was 
very  sultry.  At  this  village  we  refreshed  our¬ 
selves  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  My  companion 
promised  to  convey  me  a  little  farther,  and  set 
me  right  on  the  road  ;  he  also  advised  me  to 
travel  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day,  but 
not  to  travel  at  night,  in  case  of  accident.  He 
directed  me  to  a  house  which  stood  about  three 
miles  from  the  village  ;  on  reaching  it  I  found 
it  to  be  a  store-house;  1  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  standing  open  at  the  time,  and  an 
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old  soldier  answered  my  summons,  from  whose 
dress  I  discovered  him  to  be  one  of  the  fusi- 
leers.  After  a  short  conversation  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  late 
war.  He  inquired  w^here  I  had  come  from 
and  whither  I  was  proceeding.  I  answered  I 
had  come  from  England,  where  I  had  gone  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  to  visit  my 
friends.  He,  “at  my  request,  pointed  out  the 
proper  direction. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  storehouse  I 
fell  in  with  a  gentleman  in  regimentals,  and 
perceived  by  his  uniform  that  he  belonged  to 
a  regiment  of  Lamago.  I  inquired  at  this  indi¬ 
vidual  if  he  could  direct  me  to  Villa  Nova  ;  he 
told  me  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  to  that 
place  than  the  one  I  was  going,  and  that  if  I 
turned  back  with  him  he  would  point  it  out  to 
me.  Near  to  the  place  where  I  met  this  gen¬ 
tleman  stood  a  tavern,  where  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  regale  me  with  some  wine. 

Following  his  directions,  I  soon  came  to  a 
small  village  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  I 
inquired  for  an  inn,  was  directed  to  one,  and 
stopped  there  all  night.  At  this  inn  I  fell  into 
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company  with  an  old  soldier,  who  treated  me 
very  kindly :  after  conversing  with  him  about 
olden  times  I  retird  to  bed  much  fatigued.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  July  I  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  mule  to  assist  me  on  my  journey,  but 
was  not  able  to  procure  one,  as  they  were  all 
engaged  to  go  to  Piscera ;  but  the  landlord 
kindly  spoke  to  a  friend  of  his  to  carry  tny 
baggage  with  him,  giving  me  directions  where 
to  call  for  it. 

I  arrived,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  at  the 
town  above  mentioned  about  mid-day,  and  lost 
no  time  in  inquiring  after  my  baggage,  and 
found  it  at  the  place  mentioned.  After  taking 
some  refreshment  I  walked  out  to  view  the 
town  and  the  fair,  which  is  held  once  a  month 
in  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
streets  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  paved  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  dirty.  The  houses  are  gene¬ 
rally  one  or  two  stories  high,  and,  except  a  few 
in  the  suburbs,  have  a  mean  appearance;  the 
population  amounts  to  about  2000,  and  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 

Piscera  is  the  county  town,  it  contains  a 
large  jail ;  at  that  time  there  were  about  200 
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prisoners  in  it,  a  majority  of  whom  were  sol¬ 
diers,  taken  in  the  late  engagements  betwixt 
the  royalists  and  the  constitutionalists.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  inn,  and  hired  a  mule  from  the 
landlord  for  five  shillings,  intending  to  go  to 
Villa  Nova;  but  the  landlord  directed  me  an¬ 
other  way,  which  was  much  shorter. 

I  set  out  next  day  at  noon,  and  we  reached 
a  small  town  about  a  league  distant,  parallel  to 
Villa  Nova.  Here  we  had  dinner,  plenty  of 
wine,  and  corn  for  our  mules,  for  the  whole  of 
which  I  paid  but  twenty-pence.  The  day  was 
so  hot  that  w'e  rested  for  some  time  after  din¬ 
ner,  when  1  re-engaged  the  muleteer  to  carry 
me  to  Almeida  for  six  shillings.  We  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  journey,  and  crossed  the  river  Coa 
about  two  o’clock.  1  w^as  very  much  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  passing  the  stream  which  runs 
by  the  side  of  my  native  village.  This  is  ^a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Douro,  and  flows  into 
it  between  Villa  Nova  and  Barqua  Alba. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  reached 
Almender,  where  we  procured  some  refresh¬ 
ment.  This  town  contains  numerous  broad 
and  clean  streets,  and  is  situated  on  the  top  of 


a  rising  ground  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  600,  who  are  principally  farmers  and  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  ;  and  manv  of 
them  possess  considerable  property.  Towards 
night  we  came  to  Villa  Damargo,  at  which 
place  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  ;  it 
is  the  poorest  and  most  insignificant  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  round  about,  and  merits  no  description. 
Supper  was  ordered  for  my  companion  and 
myself,  and  likewise  provender  for  the  mule, 
for  which  I  paid  twenty-pence  ;  and,  having 
procured  blankets,  we  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  stable,  where  we  slept.  Wishing  to  arrive 
at  my  native  place  on  the  next  day,  I  told  my 
companion  that  we  should  have  to  start  very 
early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 

We  arrived  at  Castel  Rodrigo  about  nine 
o’clock;  this  place  being  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  I  shall  give  a 
short  description  of  it.  It  is  situated  on  a 
beautiful  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
having  two  entrances  ;  but  at  present  access 
may  be  had  to  the  town  at  any  part,  on  account 
of  their  delapidated  state.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  a  house  which  formerly  be- 
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longed  to  the  ancient  marqueses,  and  which  is 
still  kept  in  repair ;  the  family  was  originally 
from  Spain ;  but  when  Portugal  revolted  their 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  that  kingdom.  The  streets  are 
numerous,  causewayed,  but  nevertheless  dirty, 
and  the  houses  have  in  general  a  mean  appear¬ 
ance.  The  river  Agueda  passes  near  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Coa.  There  are 
about  800  inhabitants,  mostly  agriculturists. 

There  is  also  a  monastery  here,  but  almost 
in  ruins,  which  was  totally  forsaken  in  the  year 
1644.  About  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  but  the  Portuguese  wearied 
them  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  The 
inhabitants  wore  at  that  time  a  curious  dress, 
their  caps  being  red  and  blue,  and  the  rest  simi¬ 
lar,  which  terrified  the  Spaniards  so  much  that 
they  abandoned  the  place.  Being  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  fortified  place,  it  w^as 
the  bulwark  to  protect  the  natives  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Spaniards.  We  arrived  at 
Villa  Tropen,  about  the  distance  of  a  league 
and  a  half  from  Castel  Rodrigo.  Here  we  got 
a  refreshment,  after  which  we  proceeded  on  our 
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journey,  and  arrived  at  Almeida  about  twelve 
o’clock.  This  day’s  march  being  very  interest¬ 
ing  I  will  be  more  particular  in  my  description 
of  the  places  I  passed  through.  I  could  have 
avoided  this  place  altogether,  but  was  curious 
to  see  if  any  improvements  had  taken  place 
since  the  destruction  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  French  in  1810.  I  inquired  at  the 
muleteer  if  there  was  any  risk  of  admittance 
being  refused  ?  He  answered,  that  he  had  been 
frequently  in  that  town,  and  had  never  been 
called  in  question.  I  passed  the  gate  of  the 
outer  wall  without  interruption^  between  which 
and  the  inner  were  planted  potatoes,  rye^  and 
barley  bear^  seemingly  a  plentiful  crop.  On  the 
summit  of  the  inner  Wall  innumerable  sheep 
were  grazings  the  wool  of  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  others^  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  Crossing  the  drawbridge 
I  entered  the  city.  About  six  yards  distance 
from  the  gate,  I  was  called  back  by  an  officer 
who  stood  on  the  wall  above  the  arch,  and 
questioned  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  w^as 
going?  I  said  that  I  had  come  from  England, 
and  was  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  my  relations 


after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  I  presented 
to  him  the  passport  from  Oporto,  when  he  called 
a  sergeant  to  accompany  me  to  the  Juis  de  Foro. 
To  him  accordingly  I  went,  and  after  register¬ 
ing  the  passport,  he  ordered  me  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  governor.  On  arriving  at  the  mansion 
of  this  gentleman,  I  underwent  the  same  inter¬ 
rogations,  when  he  gave  me  permission  to  walk 
through  the  city,  and  then  proceed  on  my  jour¬ 
ney.  I  accordingly  went  to  an  inn  to  get  some 
refreshment,  and  during  the  time  that  this  was 
in  preparation,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  walking 
through  the  city.  My  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  my  visit  to  this 
place  was  to  see  what  improvements  had  been 
made  since  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  so  rudely 
handled  by  the  French.  I  was  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  forlorn  appearance  which  it 
presented.  The  grass  was  growing  on  the 
streets.  The  garrison  w^as  of  the  regiment 
No.  11,  with  a  brigade  of  artillery.  At  this 
time  the  number  of  prisoners  contained  in  the 
public  jail  amounted  to  500.  Being  a  medical 
man,  I  thought  proper  to  visit  the  hospital, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dungeon 
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rather  than  a  place  of  comfort  for  the  sick  ; 
there  were  about  200  patients  labouring  under 
fever,  fever-ague,  and  wounds.  The  treatment 
was  far  inferior  to  that  which  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  in  Great  Britain. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  when  we  took  our  dinner. 
During  the  time  we  dined  I  desired  the  land¬ 
lord  to  procure  for  me  a  boy  to  assist  me  in 
carrying  my  travelling  bag  six  miles  distance. 
The  boy  came  and  said  that  he  would  procure 
an  ass  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  same  re¬ 
quisite  would  be  eight-pence.  After  partaking 
of  our  dinner,  for  which  1  paid  Is.  9d.,  I  depart¬ 
ed  with  my  new  guide  from  Almeida.  We 
reached  the  village  called  Navs,  where  we 
rested  for  a  short  time  in  a  small  inn.  This 
accomplished  the  term  of  engagement  with  the 
boy.  I  inquired  at  the  landlady  if  she  could 
procure  any  person  to  conduct  me  a  little  farther 
on  my  journey,  but  she  answered  that  being 
harvest  time  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  fields. 
Shortly  after  a  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
inn,  with  a  beard  as  long  as  the  hair  upon  his 
head,  who  I  understood  was  the  landlord. 

This  being,  after  learning  my  request,  turned 
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round  to  my  previous  guide  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  got  for  his  trouble  ;  which  being  told, 
he  said  that  he,  himself,  would  accompany  me 
as  far  as  Frenada  for  the  same  sum.  I  was 
glad  of  the  offer,  but  was  so  much  disgusted 
with  his  appearance,  that  before  starting  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  submit  to  have  his  beard 
shaved,  and  that  I  myself  would  do  it,  to  which 
he  somewhat  reluctantly  complied,  and  after 
the  operation  was  finished  he  declared  that  it 
was  the  best  shave  he  had  got  for  a  long  time^ 
at  which  I  did  not  wonder,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  had  enjoyed  that  luxury  for  the  last  six 
months. 

I  took  my  departure  with  my  companion  and 
reached  Frenada  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  It  was  very  warm  and  refreshment  was 
necessary  at  every  stage.  After  I  had  got  a 
refreshment  I  paid  my  companion  and  he  de¬ 
parted.  I  was  now  twelve  miles  from  my  na¬ 
tive  village,  and  I  inquired  of  the  landlady  if  it 
was  possible  to  procure  anybody  to  assist  me 
with  my  baggage.  She  made  every  inquiry, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  being  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  road  I  made  my  way.  It  was  sun- 
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set  when  I  reached  the  river  Coa,  which  was 
three  miles  distant  from  my  native  parish.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  at  a  corn  mill  for  a 
mule  to  cross  the  water.  I  saw  no  person  but 
a  young  girl,  who  was  afraid  on  account  of  my 
speaking  in  a  broken  language.  I  told  her  that 
1  merely  wished  a  mule,  when  she  answered 
that  the  mules  were  in  the  fields,  and  that  her 
father  was  busied  about  the  harvest.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  straight  to  the  dwelling-house,  which 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  I  found  a 
blind  old  woman,  who  was  the  landlady  of  the 
house.  I  repeated  my  request  and  offered  her 
payment.  The  young  girl  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  field  for  the  mules.  During 
a  short  conversation  with  this  old  woman,  she 
asked  me  where  I  came  from  and  where  I  was 
bound.  I  answered  that  I  was  going  to  my 
native  village,  Porto  da  Velha,  to  visit  ray  re¬ 
lations,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  At 
this  she  was  much  surprised,  and  asked  the 
name  of  my  relatives,  when  I  answered  that  I 
had  a  sister  and  a  step-sister,  an  uncle  by  my 
father’s  side,  and  an  aunt  by  my  mother’s  side, 
who  resided  in  different  parishes  in  the  neigh-* 
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bourhood.  This  old  woman,  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  informed  me  that  they 
were  all  alive  except  my  uncle,  who  died  about 
ten  years  ago. 

I  tarried  till  the  landlord  came  with  the 
mules,  when  he  told  me  that  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  the  river  to-night,  as  the  water  was 
deep,  but  he  would  carry  me  over  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  At  his  request  I  stopped  all 
night.  On  the  4th  of  July  I  crossed  the  river 
and  proceeded  to  land,  and  passed  through  the 
village  without  seeing  any  person  but  a  girl 
milking  a  cow.  About  nine  o’clock  I  arrived 
at  my  native  village. ,  Near  the  town  I  met  a 
person  leading  cows  to  the  fields,  but  we  did 
not  recognise  each  other ;  farther  on  I  met  a 
woman  going  for  water  to  a  well,  situated  in 
the  lane  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  my  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes.  I  went  along  the  street  to 
my  mother’s  dwelling  with  my  travelling  bag 
over  my  shoulder ;  my  umbrella  and  walking 
staflp.  I  ran  into  the  house,  which  was  a  little 
dark,  and  opened  the  window  to  get  some  light; 
perceiving  that  the  house  was  in  the  same  state 
that  I  left  it,  and  observing  no-body  in  it,  I  left 
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my  baggage  on  a  large  trunk  which  stood  at 
the  door.  As  I  came  out  at  the  door  I  met 
a  boy  and  asked  him  who  dwelt  in  this  house, 
when  he  replied  that  it  was  his  father  and 
mother.  I  was  at  once  sure  that  his  mother 
was  my  sister,  and  therefore  I  only  asked  his 
father^s  name  ;  he  directly  answered  me,  when 
I  found  that  he  was  a  neighbour.  During  this 
conversation  my  sister  came  out  of  the  house 
where  she  was  engaged  cooking  the  breakfast. 
I  immediately  recognised  her  although  that  she 
did  not  know  me.  She  asked  her  step-son 
what  I  wanted  ;  when  I  answered  that  this  was 
my  property,  and  that  it  was  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  I  saw  it  before.  She  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  billet,  thinking  I  was  a  soldier.  I  told 
her  I  had  no  billet,  and  that  1  needed  no  such 
documents,  being  her  brother.  At  this  she 
was  much  surprised,  and  said  that  her  brother 
died  in  France  seventeen  years  ago.  I  said 
that  if  I  was  once  dead  1  had  now  come  alive. 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  stern  eye  and  still  as¬ 
serted  that  I  was  not  her  brother.  Changing 
our  conversation,  I  asked  her  for  my  acquain¬ 
tances.  At  this  she  was  surprised  how  I  came 


to  know  these  things  so  well.  Although  I  was 
fatigued  I  went  down  the  town  to  call  on  1113^ 
acquaintances,  leaving  my  sister  to  her  own  re¬ 
flections. 

I  called  on  a  friend  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
with  whom  I  was  at  the  school.  He  was  now 
captain  of  the  militia,  and  had  already  mounted 
his  horse  to  review  the  company  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  town.  This  gentleman  recognised  me  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him,  but  we  had  no  time  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  conversation.  J  went  farther  down 
the  town  to  call  upon  another  acquaintance  who 
was  from  home.  An  old  companion  seeing  me 
walking  instantly  recognised  me,  and  followed 
me  to  my  sisters.  My  sister  asked  him  if  he 
thought  that  1  was  her  brother,  when  he  an¬ 
swered  that  she  need  not  doubt  my  near  rela¬ 
tionship  to  her.  Shortl}^  after  ray  brother- 
in-law  came  from  the  fields,  when  the  same 
question  was  asked  at  him.  He  looked  at 
me  and  confirmed  my  assertions.  He  then 
took  a  second  look  at  me,  and  shed  a  flood 
of  tears.  I  did  so  likewise.  Breakfast  was 
got  in  readiness,  and  a  bed  erected  for  me 
to  rest,  as  I  had  got  little  sleep  since  I  left 
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Oporto.  The  news  spread  quick  that  I  had 
arrived,  and  many  people  came  to  visit  me,  but 
my  sister  refused  to  admit  them  till  1  had  got 
some  rest.  Being  Sabbath,  my  relatives  went 
to  the  church,  when  they  returned  I  had  got 
two  hours  sleep,  and  felt  quite  refreshed.  I 
now  ordered  my  sister  to  admit  any  person  that 
called  on  me. 

I  passed  the  afternoon  with  my  relatives  and 
acquaintances,  talking  over  olden  times.  My 
half-sister,  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  par¬ 
ish  eight  miles  distant,  having  heard  of  my  ar¬ 
rival,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  day  came 
to  ascertain  the  fact ;  I  recognised  her,  but  she 
was  astonished  to  see  me  alive,  having  heard 
of  my  death  a  good  many  years  since.  We  all 
refreshed  ourselves,  and  my  sister  was  eager 
in  inquiring  my  occupation.  This,  however,  I 
concealed  from  her  until  the  following  day. 
Towards  evening  I  took  a  walk  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  rejoiced  again  to  behold  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  of  my  native  village.  I  slept 
this  night  in  the  house  where  I  was  born,  and 
in  which  I  resided  during  the  years  of  my 
childhood.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  1  was- 
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overjoyed  again  to  visit  the  house  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers.  This  ends  the  chapter ;  in  the  next  I 
will  give  an  account  of  what  passed  during  my 
residence  with  my  friends,  and  my  journey  back 
to  Oporto. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


On  the  following  day,  after  a  good  night’s  resty 
my  sister  repeatedly  inquired  about  my  occu¬ 
pation.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been  in  the 
medical  profession  for  ten  years.  At  this  time 
there  were  some  sick  people  in  the  town,  who 
hearing  of  my  profession  flocked  into  the  house 
in  great  numbers,  asking  advice  ;  and  with  the 
advice  and  medicine  I  prescribed  they  were 
relieved.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  visiting  my  friends,  and  of  surveying  the 
town.  They  all  appeared  glad  to  see  me,  and 
treated  me  very  handsomely,  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  My  half-sister,  who 
had  stopped  with  us  all  night,  wished  to  go 
home,  and  I  accompanied  her  part  of  the  way  ; 
this  day  I  dined  with  an  acquaintance,  and 
supped  with  my  sister.  On  the  6th  I  went  to 
visit  my  half-sister’s  family,  who  resided  in 
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the  town  where  my  father  was  born ;  the  fa¬ 
mily  consisted  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  were  all  overjoyed  to  see  their  uncle.  I 
passed  the  day  very  pleasantly,  and  called 
upon  some  few  acqaintances  I  had  in  this  place, 
and  returned  to  my  sister’s  at  night. 

On  the  7th  my  friends,  not  being  aware  of 
my  marriage,  expected  that  I  would  now  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  with  them.  When  I  told 
them  that  I  had  left  a  wife  and  four  children, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  de¬ 
part  in  the  course  of  a  week,  they  were  aston¬ 
ished,  and  did  all  they  could  to  frustrate  my 
design.  Next  day  I  was  called  on  to  visit  a 
sick  person,  who  had  been  ailing  a  long  time  ; 
I  succeeded  in  curing  him  of  his  disease  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  pass  my 
time,  as  my  acquaintances  were  engaged  with 
the  harvest.  On  the  9th  I  went  to  visit  my 
aunt,  who  resided  in  the  town  which  was  my 
mother’s  birthplace,  and  passed  the  day  with 
her  and  my  cousins,  returning  to  my  sister’s  at 
night,  with  whom  1  spent  the  whole  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  conversing  on  circumstances  which 
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had  taken  place  in  our  family  since  the  time  I 
had  departed  from  them.  On  the  1 1th,  being 
the  Sabbath-day,  I  did  not  go  to  church,  but 
remained  at  home  reading  my  bible,  which  I 
had  taken  with  me.  In  the  afternoon  I  was 
busily  employed  with  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  who,  having  heard  of  my  ar¬ 
rival,  flocked  in  crowds  to  my  sister’s  house,  in 
order  to  consult  me  on  the  various  disorders 
with  which  they  were  afflicted. 

In  consequence  of  the  affliction  of  my  sister 
at  the  knowledge  of  my  departure,  and  her  ex¬ 
pressing  herself  as  much  happier  if  she  had 
never  seen  me  at  all,  after  she  had  lost  hope, 
than  that  I  should  give  her  so  little  of  my  com¬ 
pany,  I  resolved  to  remain  another  week,  at 
least,  which  pleased  her  very  much.  At  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  an  d 
my  sister  went  to  see  who  it  was  ;  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  young  man  from  Malada  Sorda,  request¬ 
ing  me  to  go  and  see  a  patient.  On  my  inquir¬ 
ing  what  was  the  diseasej  he  told  me  that  the 
person  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  during  the 
last  six  months.  From  this,  and  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  I  obtained  from  him,  I  un- 
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derstood  that  it  was  a  consumption,  and  as  it 
was,  in  that  case,  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
immediately,  I  referred  doing  so  till  the  follow* 
ing  morning.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  of  bed, 
therefore,  1  got  an  ass  and  proceeded  to  visit 
him.  On  my  reaching  the  place,  I  perceived 
that  he  was  too  far  gone  for  any  human  aid,*  so 
that  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  alleviate  his  pre¬ 
sent  distress.  After  I  had  refreshed  myself,  in 
this  house,  I  returned.  On  reaching  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  1  was  surprised  to  find  there  a  letter  for 
me,  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
containing  an  invitation  for  me  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  following  day.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  myself  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  as  he  was  my  superior.  In  the  meantime 
I  ordered  my  sister  to  give  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  some  refreshment,  until  I  went  to  call  on 
an  acquaintance,  to  consult  with  him  about  my 
procedure  in  this  case.  My  acquaintance  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  he  had  received  the  same  in¬ 
vitation,  and  that  he  was  writing  a  card  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  ;  we  agreed  to  go  together.  Several 
of  my  relations  from  the  country  visited  me,  arid 
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passed  the  day  with  me.  Next  day  I  proceeded 
along  with  my  acquaintance  to  the  village  Monte, 
to  fulfil  my  promise.  On  arriving  at  the  gentle*- 
man’s  house,  my  friend  introduced  me  to  him;  after 
a  short  conversation,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  some  of  my  relations  in  this  place,  who 
were  all  glad  to  see  me.  We  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  after  dinner  over  a  glass 
of  wine  and  abundance  of  fruit.  Late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  gentleman  began  to  speak  about  a 
disease  which  had  been  in  his  house  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  told  me  that  he  had  consult¬ 
ed  many  physicians  without  any  sensible  bene¬ 
fit.  I  recjuested  to  see  the  girl  who  was 
afflicted  with  the  disease  in  her  own  private 
apartment.  After  I  had  conversed  with  her,  I 
1  saw  that  she  was  afflicted  with  no  particular 
disease,  but  her  whole  system  was  evidently 
weakened  in  consequence  of  overgrowth.  By 
chance  I  had  sulphate  of  quinine  and  iodine 
with  me ;  1  prescribed  these  medicines  to  her, 
with  gentle  exercise  morning  and  evening,  and 
to  take  the  benefit  of  baths.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  that  she  was  considerably  better  be¬ 
fore  I  left  the  country.  I  recommended  the 
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same  medicines  to  this  gentleman’s  nepheWi 
Towards  night  we  took  our  departure,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  our  respective  towms.  On 
the  14th,  being  the  court  day,  in  the  head  county 
town,  I  went  there  to  gather  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  my  father,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  my  design.  In  the  afternoon  1  went  to  the 
place  where  my  father  was  born,  and  stopped 
all  night  with  my  half-sister.  On  the  15th  I 
was  employed  collecting  more  information  about 
mv  father’s  life,  and  at  the  same  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  sick  in  this  parish. 
This  day  being  very  warm,  I  remained  with  my 
friends  until  far  in  the  afternoon :  towards  night 
I  passed  through  Monte,  a  towm  on  my  way  to 
«my  native  place.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned  before, 
on  account  of  his  daughter’s  ailments ;  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  me,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  improvement  his  daughter’s  health  was 
making.  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  get 
the  medicine  prescribed  to  her  in  the  country  : 
I  told  him  that  these  were  newly  discovered  in 
Britain.  Afterwards  I  called  upon  the  gentle- 

I 

man’s  brother  to  see  the  young  man,  whose 
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complaint  was  exactly  similar  to  the  former  one. 
I  applied  the  same  prescription,  and  he  was 
gradually  improving  in  his  health.  I  called 
upon  a  few  relatives  in  this  town  to  pay  them  a 
farewell  visit,  as  I  had  no  expectation  of  com¬ 
ing  that  way  again,  and  went  home.  On  the 
16th  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  engage  a 
man  and  a  mule  to  carry  me  to  Oporto.  It  be¬ 
ing  harvest  and  the  distance  so  great,  I  was 
unable  to  procure  one ;  after  many  incjuiries  1 
found  a  man  who  had  business  to  transact  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Douro,  and  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  carry  me  to  Lamego,  and  after  that  I 
could  procure  another  conveyance.  Our  ap¬ 
pointment  was  to  start  on  the  following  Tues¬ 
day.  I  returned  home  and  told  my  sister  this, 
and  she  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  made  such  a 
short  stay  with  my  friends.  On  the  17th  I  went 
to  Muizela,  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  my  mater¬ 
nal  relations,  and  returned  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon  along  with  my  aunt  and  cousin,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  along  with  me  until  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  my  departure.  In  the  afternoon 
1  again  commenced  collecting  information  re- 
garding  my  father  and  family,  which  I  have 
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fully  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  my  work. 
On  the  18th  I  attended  no  church,  but  employ¬ 
ed  myself,  as  I  had  done  formerly  in  reading 
my  Bible.  On  the  afternoon  I  was  visited  by 
my  half-sister  and  part  of  her  family  ;  after  a 
refreshment,  I  accompanied  them  a  part  of  the 
way  home,  except  a  niece,  who  stopped  with  me 
as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  country.  On  the 
19th  I  was  employed  in  packing  up  my  luggage, 
with  the  view  of  going  off  on  Tuesday,  and  took 
my  supper  this  night  along  with  my  friend  the 
captain.  On  the  20th  I  rested  at  home,  always 
expecting  the  man  who  was  to  accompany  me 
every  moment ;  after  spending  a  weariful  day 
he  did  not  come.  On  the  21st  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  man  to  see  how  he  had 
not  fulfilled  his  engagement,  when  he  returned 
with  an  answer  that  he  could  not  undertake  the 
journey  that  week,  but  would  positively  meet 
me  on  the  following  Tuesday.  At  this  news 
my  sister  was  as  glad  as  I  was  sorry,  owing  to 
my  remaining  another  week  with  them.  Al- 
though  I  was  very  comfortable  in  every  respect, 
still  my  mind  was  far  from  being  at  rest,  as  I 
had  not  heard  from  my  wife  and  family  since  1 
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left  Scotland,  nor  from  Mr.  Dunlop  since  I  left 
Oporto.  I  rested  content,  and  remained  an¬ 
other  week  along  with  my  friends.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  my  sister  had  no  less  than  twenty  men  to 
thrash,  their  crop  being  rye.  It  is  the  custom 
there  to  thrash  the  grain  and  stack  the  straw. 

On  22d  I  went  a  fishing  along  with  two  or 
three  acquaintances  all  day  on  the  river  Goa, 
and  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  large  cargo 
of  fish,  and  supped  with  my  friend  the  captain, 
who  was  one  of  the  party. 

On  the  24th  I  passed  the  day  along  with  my 
friends,  and  collected  as  much  information  re¬ 
garding  the  particulars  of  my  father's  life  as  I 
could.  Next  day  there  was  a  market  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  which  had  been  establisehd 
since  I  left  the  country.  1  was  curious  to  wit¬ 
ness  it ;  and  accordingly  I  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  town,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  of  my  old  acquaintances,  engaged 
myself  with  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening 
to  my  sister’s. 

On  the  20th  I  employed  myself  in  making  a 
few  preparations  for  my  departure  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day:  and  in  the  afternoon  made  the 
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round  of  my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  bid  them 
farewell.  While  thus  engaged,  an  express 
arrived  from  a  neighbouring  town  for  me  to  go 
and  see  a  patient.  The  person  who  came  for 
me  was  a  female,  the  wife  of  the  patient ;  she 
rode  upon  a  mule.  It  being  the  last  day  that 
I  expected  to  spend  among  my  friends,  I  at  first 
refused  to  go  ;  but  the  woman  entreated  me  so 
earnestly,  even  shedding  tears,  that  I  consent¬ 
ed  to  accompany  her.  After  getting  a  glass  of 
wine  from  my  sister,  I  mounted  the  mule  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  and  rode  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
which  I  rode  in  about  an  hour,  although  the 
roads  were  very  bad.  On  my  reaching  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  abode  I  found  him  in  great  distress  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  internal  clysters  the  patient  had 
not  had  a  passage  during  the  last  five  days.  I 
inquired  who  had  visited  him  ;  he  answered 
that  he  had  been  attended  by  a  doctor,  a  barber, 
and  an  apothecary  ;  and  upon  my  inquiring 
what  had  been  administered  to  him,  I  was  an¬ 
swered  that,  along  with  the  former  prescript 
tion,  they  had  given  him  perfumery  baths.  I 
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insisted  that  the  person  who  had  attended  him 
should  be  sent  for,  but  the  surgeon  only  said 
that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
recover  the  patient,  and  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  come  again.  1  next  sent  for  the  barber, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  at  home  ;  and 
the  apothecary  was  also  absent,  or  he  might 
have  informed  me  what  medicines  had  been 
prescribed.  The  patient  was  thus  altogether 
left  to  my  management,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
medical  faculty  in  this  place  had  no  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  come  in  contact  with  me.  Whether 
this  feeling  arose  from  a  sense  of  their  own  su¬ 
periority  or  inferiority  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
I  began  to  treat  the  patient  according  to  the 
regulated  mode  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
drew  from  his  arm  twelve  ounces  of  blood  ; 
after  which  I  went  down  the  town,  in  order  to 
send  a  messenger  for  the  apothecary,  who  had 
gone  to  a  garden  at  a  little  distance.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  I  informed  him  that  1  wanted  medicine  for 
my  patient  ;  but  in  case  he  should  not  under¬ 
stand  my  prescriptions,  I  should  thank  him  to 
let  me  accompany  him  to  his  shop,  and  point 
out  the  articles  I  wanted.  This  he  conde^ 
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scendingly  agreed  to ;  and  the  medicines  I  pro¬ 
cured  were  calomel,  scammony,  and  senna  leaf, 
though  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  no  cas¬ 
tor  oil. 

1  gave  to  my  patient  a  dose  of  calomel,  and 
two  hours  after,  a  dose  of  senna,  assisted  by  a 
clyster  ;  by  these  means  the  patient  seemed  to 
be  relieved.  I  also  put  a  blister  on  the  abdo¬ 
men.  I  remained  with  the  patient  all  night, 
and  before  I  left  him  next  morning  I  took  eight 
ounces  more  of  blood  from  his  arm,  and  gave 
him  in  charge  to  the  barber,  with  instructions. 
Besides  many  thanks  I  was  well  paid  for  my 
visit.  I  immediately  departed,  attended  by  my 
aunt  and  cousin  for  my  native  village,  in  expec¬ 
tation  that  I  would  find  my  muleteer  waiting 
for  me,  but  he  had  not  yet  arrived.  As  I  had 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  my  departure,  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  among  my 
friends.  At  night  I  conveyed  my  aunt  and 
cousin  part  of  their  way  homewards,  and  had 
a  very  sorrowful  parting,  in  a  place  which 
brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  which  I  had  there  in  my  youth,  and 
this  brought  another  flood  of  tears  to  my  eyes. 
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I  was  no  sooner  home  than  I  was  sent  for  to 
see  a  woman  who  had  fallen  from  a  mulberry 
tree  when  gathering  leaves  for  the  silk  worms. 
I  found  her  senseless  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  On  examination  I  found  a  large  lump  on 
the  right  side  of  her  head  ;  I  immediately  laid 
it  open,  when  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was 
evacuated.  I  found  that  there  was  no  fracture. 
I  ordered  a  poultice  to  the  wound  and  bled  her 
from  the  arm  ;  she  also  had  a  purgative.  On 
the  following  morning  she  was  able  to  speak. 

My  muleteer  had  now  arrived.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  we  took  our  departure, 
accompanied  by  many  of  my  relations  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  for  a  few  miles,  when  they  all  left 
me  except  my  brother-in-law,  who  remained 
with  me  the  following  day.  I  passed  through 
Monte,  when  I  called  on  some  relatives  and 
the  gentleman  I  mentioned  before,  whose 
daughter  was  now  much  better.  They  implor¬ 
ed  me  much  to  come  back  and  reside  amongst 
them.  T  next  reached  Ade,  where  my  father 
was  born.  I  dined  with  my  half-sister  and  her 
family.  This  town  being  my  father’s  birth-place, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  bidding  a  last  farewell 
to  my  relations. 
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My  half-sister  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
stop  with  her  during  the  night ;  but  1  had  my 
man  engaged,  and  consequently  wished  to  push 
forward  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  far  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  took  my  departure,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  half-sister,  two  nieces  and  my 
brother-in-law.  My  half-sister  returned  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  but  her  two  daughters 
accompanied  me  a  little  farther  on  my  way. 
Towards  evening  we  reached  a  town  called 
Cabrira,  where  we  stopped  during  the  night 
with  some  of  my  relatives.  I  visited  a  few  sick 
people  who  were  in  the  town  at  the  time. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  I  parted 
with  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  accompanied 
me  on  the  previous  day.  We  both  parted 
with  regret.  I  got  breakfast  before  I  left  the 
town.  I  need  not  take  up  time  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  town.  It  contained  only  two  streets, 
with  a  population  of  three  hundred,  who  were 
farmers.  I  proceeded  on  my  way  over  the  top 
of  a  rising  ground,  where  I  looked  behind  and 
saw  many  villages  contiguous  to  my  own  ;  and 
at  this  place  I  enjoyed  the  last  sight  of  my  na¬ 
tive  country.  We  proceeded  to  Rabasse,  where 
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we  got  some  refreshment.  About  twelve 
o’clock  we  arrived  at  Fresedes.  This  town 
deserves  a  short  discription.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  space  of  ground  where  a  market  is  held 
once  a  month.  The  streets  are  numerous  and 
very  clean,  which,  however,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  town  being  situated  on 'the  top  of  a 
a  beautiful  summit.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  1200,  which  is  divided  into  two  par¬ 
ishes.  For  the  most  part,  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  about  their  farms,  although  there  are 
some  curriers  and  vine-cultivators.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  hill  the  sun  shone  direct  from 
the  north,  and  we  did  not  proceed  fast  upon 
our  way,  owing  to  the  warmth.  About  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  towm  we  last  men¬ 
tioned,  we  drew  our  mules  into  a  field  to  get 
pasture,  and  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves. 

After  a  short  rest  we  proceeded  towards 
Fastal — and  from  thence  towards  Tamanhos. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Trancozo, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves.  I'his  town  is 
large,  and  the  head  of  a  comarca  ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  its  inhabitants  are  in 
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general  very  poor.  My  readers  will  not  be 
much  astonished  at  this,  when  they  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  good  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
square,  where  a  market  is  held  once  a  month ; 
the  streets  are  numerous  and  dirty  ;  the  houses 
are  in  general  two  stories  high,  but  of  a  wretch¬ 
edly  black  appearance.  This  town  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls,  and  there  is  an  old  castle 
in  the  north-west ;  it  is,  however,  incapable  of 
standing  out  long  against  any  enemy.  The  po¬ 
pulation,  which  is  divided  into  two  parishes, 
amounts  to  about  1000.  When  I  was  in  the 
guerilla  army  I  was  quartered  in  this  town  for 
a  short  time. 

The  main  road  from  Coimbra  leading  to 
Almeida  passes  through  this  place.  This  day’s 
journey  brought  to  my  mind  many  of  my  old 
adventures  and  difficulties.  On  account  of  the 
warmth  of  the  day  I  had  put  off  my  coat,  which 
I  had  laid  on  the  mule’s  back,  and  rode  along 
in  that  manner  till  I  arrived  at  the  place  where 
I  intended  to  remain  that  night.  I  then  per- 
ieived  that  the  coat  had  fallen  off  by  the  way, 
and,  not  knowing  at  what  distance  this  might 
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have  occurred,  I  declined  putting  myself  to  an 
inconveniency  by  a  personal  search,  and  merely 
sent  back  word  to  the  small  villages  that  I  had 
passed  through,  that  if  the  coat  was  found  it 
was  to  be  transmitted  to  my  friends  ;  hut  1 
never  heard  any  more  about  it. 

The  village  which  I  had  come  to  lies  be* 
tween  two  lofty  mountains,  five  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  my  native  village.  The  mountains 
which  surrounded  the  village  were  planted  with 
vines  and  trees,  and  the  town  itself  deserves 
no  description. 

On  the  30th  1  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and 

passed  through  several  small  villages,  where 

the  inhabitants  were  principally  engaged  in 

feeding  silkworms,  which  are  very  abundant  in 

this  part  of  Portugal.  I  had  wished  to  reach 

Laraego  this  day,  but  in  consequence  of  the 

excessive  heat  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  the 

night  at  a  small  village  about  a  league  from 

that  place.  This  village  lies  on  the  main  road 

leading  from  Coimbra  to  Lamego ;  it  contains 

only  one  street,  and  the  houses  are  all  two 

stories  high  ;  but  the  best  buildings  had  fallen 

in  consequence  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
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by  the  last  war,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  being  rebuilt. 

On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  towards 
Lamego,  and  arrived  there  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  We  got  a  refreshment,  and 
during  the  time  that  our  mules  were  feeding  I 
took  a  walk  through  the  place.  This  ancient 
and  populous  city  is  situated  partly  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Balsamo,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Douro.  Henry,  father  to  the 
first  king  of  Portugal,  recovered  this  city  from 
the  Moors,  and  erected  it  into  a  bishoprick 
worth  £2000  per  annum.  The  Cortes  were 
first  summoned  to  this  place  by  King  Alphonso, 
who  was  the  first  that  enacted  laws  for  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  streets,  which  lie 
on  the  face  of  a  hill,  are  narrow  and  crook¬ 
ed,  but  are  causewayed  and  very  clean,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rains  carrying  all  the  filth  down 
to  the  river,  as  formerly  mentioned ;  those  on 
the  plain  are  broader,  laid  out  on  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  but  in  general  not  so  clean.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  on  the  top  of  a  beatiful 
summit,  stands  a  church  called  Nosa  Senbadra 
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Dosremados,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned 
with  crosses  of  exquisite  workmanship,  cut  on 
stone,  and  ornamented  internally  with  altars 
and  paintings  of  various  kinds ;  the  roads  to  it 
are  by  steps  on  the  right  and  left,  adorned  by 
crosses  and  pillars  of  fine  marble,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  had  such  a  beautiful  appearance  that  it 
surpassed  any  thing  which  I  had  ever  witness¬ 
ed.  In  this  town  is  a  house  of  relief,  with  an 
hospital  and  a  strong  jail,  which  at  this  time 
contained  no  less  than  2000  prisoners.  There 
are  also  two  convents,  but  the  priesthood  are 
not  so  numerous  here  as  in  Oporto  or  Lisbon. 
The  houses  are  in  general  two  stories  high,  and 
although  old,  they  still  have  a  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  inhabitants  amount  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand,  all  agticulturists, 
having  a  very  good  opportunity  of  conducting 
their  business  down  the  river  Douro,  and  thence 
to  Oporto.  They  are  in  general  very  rich, 
though  they  were  much  harassed  by  the  French 
during  the  late  war. 

The  engagement  I  had  entered  into  with  my 
companion  terminated  at  this  city ;  but,  as  he 
intended  to  cross  the  Douro  at  Piz.a  de  Regaj 
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which  is  a  distance  of  one  league,  we  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  journey  to  that  place.  On  reaching 
the  banks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we 
took  a  refreshment  in  a  small  inn  built  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers  ;  in  this  inn  I  paid 
my  guide  according  to  agreement.  After 
making  ourselves  comfortable  with  repeated 
draughts  of  wine,  the  guide  promised  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  ten  miles  down  the  river,  although  it 
put  him  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  a  consi¬ 
derable  way  out  of  his  road. 

About  twelve  o’clock  we  reached  the  Barqo 
de  Carvelha,  which  signifies  a  boat  stationed 
on  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  men, 
horses,  &c.  across.  At  this  place  I  bade  my 
guide  farewell,  and  sent  word  by  him  to  my 
friends  where  he  had  left  me.  I  had  no  sooner 
left  this  place  than  a  boat  came  down  the  river 
laden  with  wine,  when  I  asked  the  captain  if  he 
would  carry  me  down  the  river  to  Porto  Cran¬ 
ford,  a  distance  of  duas  leagues,  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  do,  and  we  reached  that  place 
in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  I  in¬ 
quired  after  the  man  with  whom  I  had  left 
my  cloak  when  T  went  up  the  river,  and  he 
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soon  brought  it  safely  to  me.  As  I  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  proceed  on  my  journey  with  all  possible 
speed,  I  desired  him  to  inquire  after  a  boat. 
None  could  be  gotten  this  evening ;  but  there 
was  one  laden  with  wine  in  the  river,  which 
was  to  sail  next  morning,  and,  as  the  captain 
expected,  would  reach  Oporto  in  the  morning ; 
this  was  on  a  Saturday.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  stop  in  the  boat  all  night,  although  my  lodg¬ 
ings  were  by  no  means  comfortable.  Early  in 
the  morning,  on  the  1st  of  August,  I  accord¬ 
ingly  proceeded  down  the  river  ;  but  as  there 
was  little  wind,  and  the  day  most  excessively 
warm,  we  made  little  progress,  and  did  not 
reach  Oporto  until  seven  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Oporto  I  was  anxious 
to  hear  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  went  to  my  acquaintance  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had  expired  at 
six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day. 
This  melancholy  event  gave  me  much  grief, 
both  for  the  loss  of  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  more  so  on  account  of  leaving  him  in  a 
foreign  land,  far  from  his  native  home.  I  simply 
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mentioned  to  my  friend  Mr.  Ellis,  that  as  I  had 
left  Oporto  somewhat  hastily,  and  not  standing 
in  need  of  money  at  the  time,  Mr.  Dunlop  and  I 
had  not  settled  our  small  accounts,  andtheyoung 
man  being  now  dead,  I  could  not  expect  a  settle¬ 
ment  from  himself,  and  his  relations  may  in 
all  likelihood  deny  the  truth.  As  the  captain 
that  I  came  with  had  now  sailed  for  Glasgow, 
I  was  anxious  to  know  where  my  trunk  had 
been  left,  and  Mr.  Ellis  informed  me  that  it 
would  be  either  with  Mr.  Cooper  or  Mr.  M^Car- 
thur,  a  gentleman  who  paid  much  attention  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop,  during  his  illness.  I 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M‘Carthur  and 
found  my  trunk  accordingly ;  and  he  also  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Mr.  Dunlop  was  gone.  As 
soon  as  I  had  got  myself  washed,  1  delayed  no 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  my  de¬ 
ceased  friend.  On  reaching  the  house,  after 
being  obliged  to  stop  some  time  for  admittance, 
I  proceeded  to  the  apartment  where,  a  month 
previous  I  left  my  friend  in  tolerably  good  spirits, 
hoping  that  he  would  soon  recover  his  wonted 
health  ;  now  I  found  him  stretched  in  his  coffin 
^  lifeless  corpse.  There  was  a  wright  in  the 
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apartment  to  fasten  the  nails  in  the  coffin  ;  for  a 
moment  I  rested  on  my  elbow  at  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  remains  of  my 
friend,  while  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes.  The 
landlady  at  the  time  being  out  of  the  house,  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  a  little  till  she  returned, 
as  I  wished  to  converse  a  little  with  her.  When 
she  arrived  she  began  to  tell  me  a  long  story 
about  Mr.  Dunlop's  affairs,  and  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  all  his  effects.  I  did  not  know 
what  money  he  had  in  his  possession  when  he 
arrived  there,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  a  little  delicate 
to  ask  if  he  had  any  remaining.  The  captain 
of  the  Waterloo,  a  vessel  which  was  lying  in 
the  river  at  the  time,  being  accjuainted  with  his 
father,  and  who  payed  much  attention  to  him, 
the  landlady  informed  me  that  she  would  give 
him  a  true  account  of  his  affairs,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  his  parents  accpiainted  with  his 
expenditure  during  his  residence  in  Oporto.  I 
left  the  house  and  returned  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  ;  on 
account  of  my  fatigue,  I  stood  much  in  need  of 
rest,  I  immediately  retired  to  an  inn  and  order¬ 
ed  some  refreshment,  and  immediately  after  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  till  evening,  when  I  was  visited 
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by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  remained  with  me  till  bed¬ 
time.  The  next  day  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  inquire  for  a  vessel  for  my  voyage,  Mr. 
Ellis  and  I  went  to  the  river  where  were  three 
vessels  preparing  for  starting  the  end  of  the 
w^eek.  One  was  bound  for  Dover  and  Leith, 
another  for  Liverpool,  and  a  third  for  Dublin;! 
preferred  the  last.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
enjoy  myself  in  surveying  the  city  until  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  when  I  went  to  the  police  office 
to  draw  my  passport,  wffien  to  my  astonishment 
they  informed  me  that  government  had  given 
express  orders  to  grant  no  passports  to  natives 
going  out  of  the  kingdom.  1  pleaded  my  case 
well  before  the  superintendent  of  the  police, 
saying,  that  I  had  left  in  Britain  a  wife  and  four 
children,  and  that  I  had  brought  with  me  a  pass¬ 
port  from  the  consul.  This  passport  was  exam¬ 
ined,  but  there  was  no  mention  made  of  my 
marriage  and  having  children.  The  captain  of 
the  police  did  not  doubt  my  assertions,  but  could 
not  go  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  He  sent  me,  however,  up  stairs  to 
lay  my’ case  before  the  Dotor-dis-bargador,  when 
I  was  told  that  if  I  produced  a  certificate  signed 
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by  two  or  three  respectable  British  rcerchants 
and  the  British  consul,  that  I  would  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  passport.  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
at  this  information,  and  immediately  proceeded 
with  my  intelligence  to  Mr.  Ellis.  This  he 
communicated  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Graham, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  write  the  required  cer¬ 
tificate  and  get  it  signed  by  two  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  the  consul  and  got 
his  signature.  I  presented  this  certificate  to 
the  superintendent  of  police,  who  immediately 
gave  me  my  passport.  I  was  glad  at  this  time, 
as  in  the  morning  I  entertained  little  hope  of 
succeeding.  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  order¬ 
ed  ray  bill  at  5  o’clock,  as  I  intended  to  sleep 
on  board.  I  got  my  luggage  conducted  to  the 
vessel,  and  on  the  following  morning  embarked 
for  Britain.  This  ends  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
the  next  will  contain  a  journal  of  my  voyage, 
with  an  account  of  my  arrival  among  my  wife 
and  children. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  vessel 
which  was  at  ancher  in  the  river  began  to  steer 
towards  the  bar.  About  six  o’clock  we  re¬ 
mained  a  short  time  at  the  bar,  until  the  custom- 
officers  had  inspected  the  vessel.  I  was  in  bed 
in  the  cabin.  The  officers  came  down  along 
with  the  captain  ;  they  asked  what  was  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cargo.  The  captain  said  it  was 
wine,  cork,  and  fruit.  They  also  asked  if  he 
had  any  passengers  on  board.  He  replied  he 
had  one.  The  guard  demanded  my  passport 
for  inspection ;  when  he  said  it  should  have 
been  signed  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
city.  I  was  surprised  it  this,  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  police  had  not  informed  me  of  this 
the  day  previous.  This  officer  seemed  to  be 
a  very  obliging  person,  and  used  his  authority 
with  mildness,  but  he  could  not  dispense  with 
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the  certificate  unless  it  were  so  signed.  I  had 
no  alternative  but  march  to  the  city,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  to  get  this  done.  I  went  direct 
to  the  general’s  quarters,  which  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  When  I  reached  his  quar¬ 
ters  I  learned  the  general  was  residing  in  the 
country,  but  an  adjutant-general  was  left  there 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  express  papers.  I 
was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  guard  up 
stairs,  where  another  sentinel  stood,  and  be¬ 
side  him  there  was  a  box  in  which  ail  such 
papers  were  put,  and  were  examined  every 
lawful  day  at  ten  o’clock.  I  mentioned  to  the 
sentinel  that  I  could  not  stop  till  ten  o’clock, 
as  the  vessel  would  sail  with  the  tide,  and  that 
my  luggage  and  all  my  money  was  on  board, 
and  if  my  request  was  refused  I  would  be  a 
beggar  in  the  city.  The  adjutant-general  being 
in  bed,  the  sentinel  could  not  get  admittance 
without  knocking  at  his  bed-room  door,  which 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  do,  but  after  entreat¬ 
ing  him  on  the  urgency  of  my  business,  he  at 
length  roused  up  the  adjutant,  when  a  voice 
like  a  wolf,  cried  “  who  is  there,”  when  the 
sentinel,  with  a  voice  as  many  octaves  below 
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as  his  was  above,  replied,  “  it  was  a  gentleman 
with  a  passport  to  be  signed.”  This  haughty 
fellow  ordered  him  to  put  the  passport  in  the 
Case  (box).  The  poor  sentinel  still  implored 
that  it  was  an  express,  when  he  broke  out  in  a 
most  tremendous  volley  of  cursing  and  swear¬ 
ing,  and  saying  he  would  have  him  put  in  the 
guard-house  at  ten  o’clock.  From  this  I  might 
presume  that  my  request  would  not  be  granted, 
and  I  sat  down  at  the  door  and  lamented  my 
condition.  I  heard  again  another  canonade  of 
cursing  from  within,  for  allowing  such  a  noise  to 
be  made  at  the  door.  During  this  time,  his 
servant,  who  w^as  absent,  came  in  and  asked 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  noise  ;  when  the 
sentinel  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstance. 
When  he  heard  the  statement  he  went  in  to  the 
general’s  apartment  and  communicated  my  case 
to  his  master.  After  some  conversation  he  re¬ 
turned  and  took  in  my  passport  for  signature. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  three  letters,  did  this 
scurvy  dog  (I  can  scarce  call  him  a  man)  make 
such  a  noise,  and  even  after  the  poor  sentinel 
had  informed  him  of  my  distressing  case. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  my  passport  I  ran  like 


one  in  dispair  through  the  citj,  and  thousands 
looked  at  me,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  mad. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  perspiration  that  the 
sweat  was  running  down  my  face,  and  forming 
stripes  of  divers  colours.  On  reaching  the  river 
I  took  a  boat  until  I  reached  the  house  of  the  in¬ 
specting  officers  and  showed  them  my  passport, 
when  it  was  pronounced  correct.  I  reached 
the  vessel,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
ready  to  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Portugal. 
The  captain  was  astonished  I  had  gone  and 
come  in  suchashort  time,  and  moreover  laugh¬ 
ed  heartily  at  the  curious  figure  I  exit  after 
such  a  hasty  march.  The  pilot  on  board,  a 
Portugese,  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  I 
could  have  been  at  Oporto  and  back  in  the  time. 
1  showed  him  my  passport,  but  I  might  as 
well  have  shown  it  to  the  mainmast,  as  he  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  it. 

I  was  so  fatigued  that  after  I  had  taken  a 

glass  of  brandy  and  water  1  went  to  bed,  and 

slept  soundly  for  two  hours  ;  by  this  J  lost  my 

breakfast.  About  twelve  o’clock  we  set  sail ; 

1  walked  on  deck  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  I  bade 

farewell  to  my  native  land.  We  had  so  little 
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wind  that  on  the  following  morning  we  still 
saw  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  8th,  being 
Sunday,  we  passed  in  a  very  exemplary  man¬ 
ner,  performing  religious  exercises  in  the  cabin. 
On  Tuesday  the  10th  we  passed  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  We  had  so  little  wind,  and  that  so  con¬ 
trary,  that  we  made  little  progress  and  were 
obliged  to  continue  on  the  Spanish  coast.  On 
the  12th  we  were  about  sixty  miles  from  Co¬ 
runna.  On  the  following  day  we  observed  a 
great  number  of  vessels  coming  from  the  north. 
As  the  wind  still  continued  contrary,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Dublin  till  Saturday  the  21st  of 
August.  We  anchored  in  the  river  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  entered  the  custom-house 
dock.  In  the  afternoon  the  sailors  went  on 
shore  to  have  some  fun ;  I  ordered  one  of 
them  to  inquire  when  a  steam-boat  would  sail 
for  Glasgow.  In  the  evening  he  returned,  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  one  advertised  to 
sail  next  morning  at  eleven. 

Early  on  the  23rd  1  passed  my  baggage  at 
the  custom-house,  and  took  it  on  board  the 
steam-boat ;  I  then  returned  to  breakfast  in  the 
vessel,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  captain.  As  is 


the  custom,  I  took  the  sailors  on  shore  to 
treat  them,  on  account  of  their  kindness,  in  as¬ 
sisting  me  with  my  baggage.  The  steam-boat 
sailed  exactly  at  the  time  appointed. 

At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  day  we 
reached  Greenock,  at  which  place  I  got  my 
trunk  on  shore,  and  went  with  the  boat  to 
Glasgow  ;  it  arrived  there  at  five  o’clock,  when 
I  got  the  remainder  of  ray  baggage  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  an  accjaintance,  and  went  to  Mr. 
M‘Leod,  to  inquire  if  he  could  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  my  wife  and  children  since  I 
left  Beitb.  He  informed  me  that  they  were  all 
well.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Beith,  announc¬ 
ing  my  arrival  at  Glasgow,  and  informing  them 
that  1  should  be  home  the  following  day.  1 
called  on  Mr.  Dunlop’s  brother,  and  informed 
him  of  my  friend’s  death  at  Oporto  ;  I  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  the  cloak,  which  1  brought  along 
with  me.  I  visited  some  of  my  acqaintance  in 
the  evening,  and  returned  home  next  day  by 
the  coach. 

On  my  arrival  at  Beith  I  found  that  my  busi¬ 
ness  had  not  been  neglected  during  my  absence, 
and  that  my  wife  and  family  were  in  good 
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health  ;  this,  my  readers  may  be  assured,  was 
the  occasion  of  much  joy  to  me,  as  it  was  a 
subject  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  our 
blessings.  I  might  give  a  description  of  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  cannot  use 
more  appropriate  language  than  that  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  Psalmist — 

Blessed  is  each  man  that  fears  the  Lord, 

And  walketb  in  his  way, 

For  of  thy  labour  thou  shalt  eat. 

And  happy  be  alway. 

Thy  wife  shall  as  a  fruitful  vine 
By  thy  house  side  be  found  ; 

Thy  children  like  to  chosen  plants 
About  thy  table  round. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  I  sent  by  Capt. 
Godwin,  of  The  Dispatch,  some  presents  to 
Oporto,  to  be  sent  to  my  friends  up  the  country. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October  the 
vessel  in  which  I  had  gone  to  Oporto  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Glasgow,  where  I  happened  to  meet 
the  captain.  I  inquired  if  he  had  brought  any 
letters  from  my  relatives.  He  answered  that 
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he  had  none,  as  he  had  been  but  a  short  time 
in  Oporto  ;  but  that  my  parcels  were  left  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

I  stopped  in  Glasgow  during  the  night ;  the 
next  day  I  received  a  post  letter  from  Oporto, 
the  contents  of  which  were  of  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  nature*  My  relations  were  in  good  health, 
and  the  sick  people  I  treated  had  recovered.  I 
was  the  more  gratified  at  the  reception  of  this 
letter,  as  it  was  the  first  I  received  from  my 
friends  during  my  twenty  year’s  residence  in 
Britain.  I  will  not  trespass  longer  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers:  the  information  I  could 
state  respecting '  the  events  which  occurred 
since  1830  could  interest  them  but  little. 

In  the  middle  of  my  perils  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  1  carefully  collected  my  notes,  some  in 
the  dark  shadow  of  night,  when  others  did  so 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day.  These  I  have 
now  given  at  full  length  to  my  readers,  with  the 
hope  that  their  perusal  may  prove  interesting  to 
them.  I  am  now  nearly  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  the  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  far  from  those  of  my  own  kindred  and 
language.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  my  friends 
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that  the  preparation  of  this  small  work  has  af¬ 
forded  me  great  pleasure  ;  and  that  I  have  not 
been  induced  to  the  task  from  pride,  vanity,  or 
any  self-interested  motive.  I  trust  that  my 
readers  will  be  convinced  that  the  facts  I  have 
stated  in  the  preceding  pages  are  consistent  with 
truth.  I  am  conscious  of  having  exaggerated 
nothing,  and  of  having  set  down  naught  in  malice. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  useful  occupation  of  the 
pensive  hour,  to  retrace  the  course  of  our  lives. 
Every  one,  indeed,  is  sensible  that  his  own  life 
is  but  of  little  consequence  in  the  creation,  com¬ 
pared  with  many  other  traces  of  events  which 
are  the  subject  of  daily  observation :  yet  few 
there  are  who  will  not  confess  that  they  have 
felt  it  to  be  more  important  than  all  other  events 
put  together.  Thus  it  will  be  rarely  found,  that 
an  individual  tires  of  narrating  the  little  history, 
or  at  least  the  favourite  parts  of  the  little  his¬ 
tory  of  himself ;  but  to  turn  this  partiality  to 
some  account,  I  have  been  induced  to  compose 
the  memoir  contained  in  the  following  pages,  in 
which  1  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the 
facts  and  events  of  my  life,  and  to  discriminate 
(as  far,  at  least,  as  I  was  able)  the  successive 
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state  of  my  mind,  and  the  progress  of  my  char¬ 
acter.  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think 
that  this  memoir  of  my  life  will  interest  every 
reader.  1  am,  however,  willing  to  suppose, 
that  there  are  some  who  have  a  kind  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  my  feelings,  and  who  will  not  turn 
with  disdain  from  this  work,  merely  because  it 
is  the  production  of  a  foreigner. 


APPENDIX. 


I  DO  not  consider  that  I  should  be  doing  justice  to 
myself  or  to  my  readers,  if  I  were  not  to  offer  a 
few  observations  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  superior  officers  during  the  campaign. 

The  first  that  comes  under  my  notice  is  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Guerillas  in  the  years  1809,  10,  11. 
Senor  Manoel  Antonio  d*  Espran9a  was  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  high, — a  copper-coloured,  strong, 
robust  man,  who  served  his  king  and  country  se¬ 
veral  years  in  the  regiment  of  Almeida.  He  was 
disharged  by  the  French  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  like  most 
other  disbanded  soldiers,  leading  an  inactive  life, 
till  he  was  summoned  to  discharge  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  his  profession  as  a  commander  of 
Guerillas.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  total  want  of  education,  he 
conducted  himself  as  a  valiant  warrior,  and  respect¬ 
ably  as  a  commander  ;  although  the  privates  did 
not  absolve  him  entirely  from  the  imputation  that 
he  displayed  too  great  a  keenness  to  further  his 
own  interest,  by  keeping  that  money  for  his  own 
use  which  ought  to  have  been  distributed  among  his 
brave  followers.  When  he  disbanded  his  company. 
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he  declared  that  he  would  report  to  the  Portuguese 
Regency  a  full  account  of  our  zeal  and  activity;  but 
of  the  issue  of  this  report  I  heard  nothing,  until  my 
visit  to  Portugal  in  1830,  when  I  was  told  that  he 
had  received  a  pension  of  £30  per  year.  He  died 
in  the  year  1819. 

Senhor  Joze  Antonio  Ferra,  was  also  a  Com¬ 
mander  of  Guerilla  in  the  country  town  Vilarderaior. 
He  was  a  stout,  compactly  built  man,  about  5  feet 
7  inches  in  height.  In  his  young  days,  this  gentle¬ 
man  received  an  ordinary  education,  and  possessed 
a  most  respectable  character  ;  doing  everything  in 
his  power  for  the  good  of  the  country.  In  1809  he 
arrived  at  the  command  of  a  company,  which  acted 
along  with  the  other  Guerilla  parties,  although  he 
was  so  ignorant  of  military  aifairs,  that  he  neither 
was  able  to  drill  his  men  or  to  manoeuvre  them  ; 
but  trusted  entirely  to  the  abilities  of  the  com¬ 
mander  formerly  mentioned,  whose  conduct  in  ge¬ 
neral  proved  very  beneficial.  He  died  in  1824?. 

The  next  that  comes  under  our  notice  is  Colonel 
Selvera,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Detres  dos 
Montes,  who  deserves  a  place  in  my  work.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  he  organized  his  regiment 
of  militia,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Colonel  Trante 
and  others,  for  the  common  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  Colonel  Selvera  was  soon  appointed  to 
take  the  command  of  three  militia  regiments.  It 
is  the  custom  in  this  country,  when  the  militia  are 
discharged,  that  each  man  is  allowed  to  take  home 
with  him  his  equipments  of  war,  and  perhaps  it  was 
principally  owing  to  this  that  the  present  militia 
were  so  speedily  re-organised.  In  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bosacco,  in  1810,  General  Selvera  support¬ 
ed  Duke  Wellington  on  the  south-east  of  the  Siera, 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  vale,  during  the  time  that 
the  Duke  was  actively  engaged  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  After  considerable  loss  both  were  compelled 
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to  retreat,  the  Duke  towards^  Torres  Verdes,  and 
the  General  to  the  south  banks  of  the  Duoro,  where 
they  remained  during-  the  winter.  During  this 
time,  when  the  Guerillas  were  hotly  engaged  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  we  bad  no  source  of  supplies  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  unparalleled  generosity  of  this  il¬ 
lustrious  gentleman  :  he  sent  us  abundance  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Besides  those  parties  which  I 
hav'e  already  mentioned,  there  were  also  two  par¬ 
ties  of  Spanish  Guerillas,  who  were  stationed  in  a 
line  at  Veldi  le  Mula  to  Genaldo.  These  parties 
were  commanded  by  two  respectable  country  farm¬ 
ers,  natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cedade  Rod¬ 
rigo.  These  Guerillas  were  composed  from  among 
the  lowest  rabble.  Notwithstanding  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  their  commanders  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  still  they  broke  through  every  re¬ 
straint,  and  committed  depredations  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  taking  horses  and  oxen  from  the  ploughs, 
when  engaged  in  tilling  the  land.  The  oxen  being 
killed,  the  flesh  was  divided  among  themselves  for 
food,  and  with  the  skins  they  made  their  shoes. 
Since  the  manner  which  they  took  to  manufacture  the  . 
skin  into  shoes  is  somewhat  curious,  I  cannot  pass 
without  noticing  it.  The  foot  being  rolled  up  in 
coarse  flannel,  was  then  placed  upon  the  raw  skin, 
and  the  skin  cut  round  according  to  the  size  of  the 
foot,  when,  with  a  strap,  generally  taken  from  the 
skin,  it  was  drawn  close  to  the  ancles,  somewhat 
after  the  same  way  as  a  common  leathern  purse. 
These  served  during  the  day  as  shoes,  and  during 
the  night  as  coverings  for  the  feet.  The  rest  of 
their  clothes  were  comprised  of  the  same  materials. 
The  equipments  of  war  were  kept  generally  in  a 
very  dirty  state.  These  bands  were  placed  between 
Cedade  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  French  communications,  but  their  ope¬ 
rations  were  very  feeble.  One  of  these  parties  was 
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Called  Don  Carlos’s  Guerillas,  and  the  other  Don 
Julian’s. 

The  next  who  claims  my  attention  is  Sir  Thomas 
Beresford.  At  the  time  this  individual  arrived  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  Portuguese  army  was  in  a  totally 
disbanded  state  ;  but,  under  his  auspices,  in  a  short  i 
time  25,000  men  were  in  such  a  high  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  as  to  become  no  mean  antagonists  to  their 
gallant  enemies.  He  might  have  been  assisted  in 
bringing  about  this  desirable  result  in  consequence 
of  these  troops  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in 
ev’-ery  respect  with  the  British.  His  success  was  at 
first,  rather  limited,  having  been  twice  defeated 
in  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  besiege  Badajoz. 
During  his  second  advance  into  Spain,  in  1812 — 13, 
he  was  more  successful,  and  acted  his  part  as  a  true 
general  most  gallantly. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton  was  commander  of  the  third 
division.  On  the  character  of  this  general  it  would 
be  presumption  in  me  to  enlarge,  since  abler  hands 
have  undertaken  the  task.  He  was  a  stout,  well- 
built  man,  of  a  strong  constitution.  His  division 
was  always  placed  by  his  Grace  of  Wellington, 
where  the  greatest  danger  was  apprehended,  and 
never  did  General  or  division  fail  to  excite  his 
applause  and  commendation  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  hazardous  attacks. 

The  last,  though  certainly  not  the  least  of  those 
whom  I  intend  to  notice,  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  My  readers  will  no  doubt  think  that 
it  is  an  excess  of  vanity  and  pride  in  me  to  advance 
any  thing  concerning  so  illustrious  a  character,  but 
I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  making  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  Since  I  have  become  a  settler  in  Great 
Britain,  much  has  been  said  and  written  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  character  and  conduct  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  When  any  remarks  happened  to  be  made  in 
my  presence,  I  did  ail  in  my  power  to  vindicate  the 
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Duke.  The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  his  Grace,  was  in  the  camp  at  Badajoz,  although, 
before  this,  I  had  heard  him  highly  extolled,  and 
from  my  ignorance  and  youth  I  had  conceiv’^ed  him 
to  be  a  great  and  terrible  man.  At  the  time  I  took 
a  stern  look  of  his  lordship,  and  made  my  observa¬ 
tions.  I  found  him  to  be  a  stout-built  man,  and  in 
his  military  dress,  majestic  and  dignified  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  of  a  bold  countenance — a  man  of  few 
words  ;  a  deep  thinker,  and  of  profound  judgment. 
Even  when  amongst  his  generals  and  aids-de-camp, 
he  never  made  them  acquainted  with  any  manoeu¬ 
vres  or  plans  until  the  moment  arrived  when  they 
were  to  be  put  into  execution.  In  every  action  his 
Lordship  was  constantly  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
although  some  have  said  he  was  too  timid  to  en¬ 
gage  with  the  enemy ;  but  his  Lordship’s  plans 
were  so  cautious,  that  he  would  never  risk  a  battle 
till  he  was  pretty  sure  of  success.  His  attention 
was  always  directed  towards  providing  the  army 
with  provisions ;  and  although  we  were  frequently 
in  scarcity,  yet  this  arose  from  the  want  of  mules 
and  carts  to  convey  them  ;  and  partly  in  case  of 
an  action  taking  place  between  the  allies  and  the 
enemy,  the  roads  might  be  crowded,  and  so  impede 
the  progress  of  the  array  in  either  a  retreat  or  ad¬ 
vance.  Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  is  the  following  : — On 
account  of  the  heavy  rains,  both  roads  and  fields 
were  rendered  impassable  ;  the  large  rivers  were 
swollen  from  bank  to  bank,  and  even  the  smallest 
streams  could  not  be  crossed  for  eight,  ten,  and 
sometimes  twelve  days.  The  above  reasons  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  assigned  to  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  provisions. 

At  the  close  of  any  action,  two  rations  of  rum 
were  ordered  to  every  soldier,  and  also  a  pair  of  shoes 
to  every  one  who  stood  in  need.  The  Duke 
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bad  always  abundance  of  amnuunition  and  equip¬ 
ments  of  war  in  readiness.  Many  have  given  forth 
that  he  was  very  severe  in  the  punishment  of  his 
soldiers  ;  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  there 
was  seldom  more  punishment  than  was  actually  de¬ 
served.  In  cases  of  plunder  he  was  very  strict,  as 
examples  to  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  I  could  en^ 
iafge  on  this  subject,  did  I  not  know  that  thereby  1 
might  encroach  upon  the  patience  of  some  of  my 
readers  ;  and  I  can  assure  them  that  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  we  had  to  encounter  are  known  to 
none,  save  those  who  have  encountered  them. 

Besides  the  individuals  whom  I  have  thus  endea¬ 
voured  to  characterise,  there  are  many  who  deserve 
like  notice  at  ray  hands,  such  as  Hill,  Graham,  Wil¬ 
son,  Cole,  Hope,  and  Hay.  These,  however,  have 
had  their  due  encomium  from  authors  much  abler 
than  myself.  Their  gallant  and  glorious  deeds  have 
been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  will  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for 
the  admiration  and  applause,  and  we  hope  exam¬ 
ple,  of  posterity. 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  incurred  during 
this  war,  the  subject  is  too  complicated  and  exten¬ 
sive  for  me  to  enter  upon  ;  that  they  were  prodigi¬ 
ous,  must  be  evident  to  all.  My  native  country  and 
Spain  contributed  their  mite;  but  it  certainly  was 
but  a  mite,  when  compared  to  what  came  from  the 
treasury  of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  w'ere  placed,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  two  former  nations  could  do  otherwise ; 
but  so  impatient  were  they  to  escape  from  the  gall¬ 
ing  yoke  which  France  had  imposed  upon  them, 
that  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  property  and 
their  lives. 

I  think  myself  in  duty  bound  to  thank  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain  for  the  activity  which  it 
displayed  in  assisting  the  inhabitants  of  my  native 
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country  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  French  tyranny, 
under  which  they  had  groaned  for  a  few  years 
with  little  hope  of  obtaining  freedom  by  their  own 
exertions. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  work  without  feeling  grate¬ 
ful  to  those  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain  who  were 
so  generous  as  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  vo¬ 
luntarily  heavy  sums,  for  the  laudable  motive  of 
relieving  those  inhabitants  who  were  reduced  to 
poverty  and  distress  on  account  of  the  war,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  how  these  heavy  sums  alluded 
to  were  divided  :  but  this  1  know,  that  the  parish 
to  which  I  belong,  and  which  contains  from  five  to 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  only  received  as  their 
share  two  articles  of  cloth-^one  of  them  was  a  pair 
of  blankets,  little  better  than  a  common  fishing-net ; 
the  other  was  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt,  which  might 
have  well  served  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  field  of  pota¬ 
toes.  These  two  valuable  articles  of  apparel  were 
bestowed  upon  two  individuals  who  had  lost  nothing 
during  the  war ;  neither  indeed  could  they,  being 
already  as  poor  as  poverty  could  make  them.  The 
county  to  which  I  belong  contains  twenty-three 
parishes,  some  of  which  received  similar  prizes  ; 
but  there  were  others  who  received  nothing  at  all. 
As  the  province  of  Bara  Alter  suffered  most  from 
the  war,  on  account  of  the  retreating  and  advancing 
of  the  two  opposing  armies,  the  inhabitants  naturally 
thought  they,  in  justice,  ought  to  have  gotten  pro¬ 
portionally  more  of  the  funds  collected  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distressed,  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed  :  the  reason  of  this  I 
cannot  pretend  to  explain.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
provinces  of  Dostras  Dosmantas,  Entra  Menho,  and 
Altango,  got  a  greater  dividend  of  these  funds 
than  the  others,  although  they  had  suffered  less  from 
the  effects  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
towns  lying  on  the  main  road  leading  from  Coimbra 


to  Lisbon.  What  I  have  said  may  serve  as  a  valua« 
ble  hint  to  those  gentlemen,  still  possessed  of  a  ten¬ 
der  heart  and  humane  feelings  towards  the  distress¬ 
ed,  who,  when  they  generously  subscribe  to  relieve 
them,  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
individuals  to  whom  they  mean  to  commit  the  trust 
of  dividing  such  funds.  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
impeach  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  the  management  of  the  funds  ;  but 
merely  to  observe,  that  persons  subscribing  to  any 
charitable  purpose  are  certaiuly  entitled  to  know 
how  their  subscriptions  are  distributed. 


THE  END. 
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